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INTRODUCTION 


The Qur'an, for Muslims, represents tire word of God revealed to Muhammad. Its 
interpretation, then, requires a certain audacity. How can one begin to say what 
God "meant" by His revelation? How does one balance the praiseworthy desire to 
understand the meanings of the Qur'an with tbc realistic fear of reducing it to the 
merely human and individualistic? Is interpretation an art. a science, an inspired 
act. or all of the these? Safi commentators living in the classical time period of 
Islam from tbc tenth to the fifteenth centuries answered these questions in their 
own unique way. based on their assumptions regarding the nature of the Quranic 
text, the sources of knowledge considered necessary for its interpretation, and the 
nature of the self seeking this knowledge. The commentaries they wrote arc 
distinct from other types of Quranic commentaries both in terms of content, 
which reflects Safi ideas and concepts, and the variety of styles ranging from 
philosophical nursings to popular preaching to literary narrative and poetry. 

Early Western scholarship on Safi Quranic interpretation focused on the ori- 
gins of Safi thought, in his Die Rlchiungen der Islamtschen Komnauslegung, 
Ignaz Goldzihcr characterized the Safi approach as ciscgcsis. tbc reading of one's 
own ideas into a text . 1 Goldzihcr firmly believed that Safi thought is radically dif- 
ferent from "original, traditional Islam ,” 2 finding little basis for their beliefs in the 
Qur'an. Not surprisingly then, he viewed Safi Quranic commentary as an attempt 
to reconcile these different belief systems and to justify the Safi worldview within 
an Islamic framework through the method ofallcgorcsis. According to Goldzihcr. 
the Softs were influenced in this by Platonic thought which contrasts the world of 
appearances with tbc world of Ideas, just as Sttfl cxcgctcs distinguish the exoteric 
(;Ohir) from the esoteric ( bOlin ) levels of meaning of the Qur’an. Although Softs 
insisted that they were uncovering deeper meanings of the Qur'an. Goldzihcr 
found them reading ideas into a text essentially alien or even hostile to their sys- 
tem of thought. 

The conclusions of Goldzihcr regarding the sources of Safi thought were debated 
by Louis Massignon. who attempted to show through an analysis of early Safi 
vocabulary that it was tbc Qur'an itself, constantly recited, meditated upon, and 
practiced which was the origin and genuine source for tbc development of Safism.’ 
Paul Nwyia continued Massignon's research, focusing particularly on the mystical 
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commentary attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 765). Nwyia concluded that Ja'far 
al-Sidiq s commentary was the result of a dialogue between personal, mystic expo* 
Hence, and tbc text of the Qur'an. The vocabulary found in this commentary marks 
the beginning of the development of specific Sort terminology that was not derived 
from foreign ideas and concepts but rather was created to describe the dialogue 
originating from and remaining within a Quranic context. 4 Both Massignon and 
Nwyia insisted that tbc Quranic text remains primary for the Safi: that is to say. 
the Muslim mystic docs not impose his own ideas on the Quranic text, but rather 
discovers ideas in tbc course of his experiential dialogue with the text. 5 

The term allcgorcsis used by Goldzihcr docs not adequately convey the complex 
and varied use of metaphorical language in Safi Quranic commentaries. Studies 
by such scholars as Henry Corbin. 6 Toshihiko Izutsu 7 and William Chittick 8 on 
the use of language in other types of Safi writings have shown the relationship 
between symbolic and metaphorical language and the concept of imagination, 
understood not as fantasy, but as an objective reality of the mind and cosmos. In 
his study of the DhakhO'ir al-atHq of Ibn 'Arabl (d. 1240). Chittick identifies 
imagination as a concept referring to three different things: a faculty by which 
humans may obtain knowledge, just as they obtain knowledge from prophetic 
revelations and rational thought, an intermediate realm between tbc world of pure 
spirit and the world of bodies, sometimes called the '‘world of images" ('Mum 
al-mtthM ). and something that reflects the nature of the cosmos as a whole. 9 The 
kind of language and discourse used in Safi writings may. then, appear to 
be metaphorical while in fact being descriptive of experience in this intermediate 
realm, or it may be truly metaphorical since language using imagery is considered 
to be a better indicator of the nature of reality than abstract, rational thought. 

The issue of language is related to the problem of defining the nature and 
objective of Safi writings. The possibility that Softs arc merely describing the 
reality that they see is rejected by those who consider their experiences a form 
of fantasy and their writings Active compositions. In an article on the concept of 
the “world of images" (Mam al-miihM ) Fazlur Rahman rejects the ontological 
existence of this realm and therefore criticizes the claim of some Safls to mysti- 
cal experience within it; instead of descriptions of tbcophanics. he sees only an 
artistic impulse struggling to express itself. 

Once the flood of imagination is let loose, the world of figures goes 
beyond the specifically religious motivation that historically brought it 
into existence in the first place and develops into tin poetic, the mythical, 
and the grotesque: it seeks to satisfy the relatively suppressed and 
starved artistic urge. Much of tin contents of the Mam al-miihM [the 
world of images], as it develops later, has. therefore, nothing to do with 
religion but indirectly with theater. 10 

Leonard Lewisohn. on the other land, suggests that reading Safi literature with- 
out accepting the reality of mystical experience results in a distortion of tbeir 
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writings. If one approaches SOfI works from an aesthetic and literary perspective 
alone, one will see only allegories instead of metaphysical referents which can only 
be grasped cxpcricntially. While the aesthetic and literary element of Safi writings 
is undeniable. Lewisohn states that there is no "art for art’s sake in Safi literature. ’ 11 

Hamid Dabashi has looked at the political dynamics behind Persian Safi 
poetry, describing its dev elopment within the context of a competition for author- 
ity among jurists, philosophers, court politicians, and the SOfls. As Softs began 
writing poetry, or when poets became SOfls. they became propagandists for their 
mystical doctrines rather than poets fast and foremost, subordinating the artistic 
impulse to a mystical worldview. Like Lewisohn. he agrees that the artistic 
impulse is secondary, but describes the phenomenon as an appropriation of art for 
other purposes. 1 J Michael Sells view s the interaction between these groups in a 
different way. as a creative clash of cultures. He suggests that the use of different 
language contexts by Softs demonstrates a central aspect of classical Islamic 
culture, "the intcrpcrmcability and interfusion of discursive and cultural 
worlds.” 15 J.C. Burgcl notes the major role that SQfism played in allowing the arts 
to flourish in the Islamic world and suggests that this is because Soft theories 
made acts of creativity "licit magic.’’ while more orthodox Islam criticized and 
sometimes condemned poetry, representational art and music, seeing in their 
power an attempt to rival the creativity and power of God. 14 

The objective of this book is to add to these previous discussions by studying the 
relationship of SOfls to the Quran more comprehensively. Understanding the nature 
of this relationship provides insight into the use of creative composition in other 
genres adopted by the SOfls as well. Part 1 of the study concerns Safi bctrncncutics 
a word used here to refer to the way in which Softs described the nature of the 
Quranic text and the types of knowledge and methods needed to understand it. The 
unique characteristics of Safi interpretation are further highlighted by means of an 
analysis of the writings of those who criticized and defended it. Part II begins with 
a brief overview of the lives and exegctical wotks of tire Soft commentators stud- 
ied for this work. Selections from their commentaries on the story of MOs3 and 
al-Khadir. the figure of Maryam, and the Light Verse will be presented in order to 
demonstrate common themes and different compositional styles. 

The most basic question addressed in these works, and the question from which 
all other questions arc derived, is how to best approach the Qur’an in order to 
discover its richness and transforming possibilities. It is a question asked directly in 
the hermeneutical writings and addressed indirectly in the commentaries themselves. 
Because interpretation is seen as an unending process which will be different for 
each individual. Safi interpretations arc more suggestive than declarative; they arc 
"allusions” (nhOrOi) rather than explanations ( iq/Hstr ), to use the Arabic terms. They 
therefore indicate possibilities as much as they demonstrate the insights of each 
writer. The concept of imagination which plays such a prominent role in Ibn ’Arabi's 
thought is less pronounced in the writings studied here. There is instead an empha- 
sis on the connection between knowledge granted directly from God ('llm ladunf) 
and the ethics and spiritual practice of the individuals seeking this knowledge. The 
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language and type of discourse chosen to express this knowledge varies with the dif- 
ferent commentators, and demonstrates the individuality of each. The interplay of 
language worlds and discourses in classical Islam which Sells notes is very much 
apparent here; many of these commentaries can only be understood within die con- 
text of discussions occurring within other areas of Islamic thought 

The role of creativity in these writings is not a question that is addressed, prob- 
ably because the self is not viewed as the origin of this knowledge. This is not to 
say. however, that the writers studied here arc unaware of issues of style and com- 
position. On the contrary, these aesthetic matters arc considered important 
because the primary function of these works is didactic. The question of creativity 
is addressed somewhat indirectly through the justifications made for the highly 
individualistic nature of these interpretations, especially in the apologetic writings 
of AbG Hamid al-Ghazill (d. 1 1 1 1). 

Much of the subject matter in this book could be productively compared to 
studies on the interpretation of books considered sacred in other traditions as well 
as contemporary hermeneutical and literary theories on reading texts. I have, 
however, deliberately avoided making these comparisons in order to keep the 
focus on the complexity of the classical Islamic and SQfl discussions on Quranic 
interpretation. Western scholarship has only just begun to scratch the surface of 
the vast literature included within the genre of Quranic commentary: this study 
represents only a small contribution towards what will hopefully be a greater 
appreciation of the enormous variety of Islamic thought. 

A word should be said about the use of the terms Safi and Sdfism throughout 
this work. As Carl Ernst has pointed out. the Arabic equivalents to these words arc 
terms used relatively infrequently in the writings we now label as Safi. When they 
arc used in classical works, it is in a prescriptive rather this descriptive sense. 15 In 
tire works studied here, the authors do not refer to themselves as Softs but rather 
as "the people of allusion and understanding" (ah I al-ishOra mu l-fahm ). 'The peo- 
ple of meanings" ( ah I al-ma’anl). “the people of love” ( [ahl al-tshq). "gnostics" 
('ariftin), "verifiers" (muhaqqiqOn), and 'the people of states" (ahl al-mawOJId), 
to give just a few’ examples. However, despite the different terminology and writing 
styles employed, these works share common hermeneutical assumptions and 
elements. The use of unify ing terms to describe their approach, then, seems 
appropriate and the words "Safi" and "SQfism" are the logical choice in English, 
despite the problems outlined by Ernst. 

The translations in this work are my own unless otherwise noted. I have bene- 
fited greatly from the work of previous translators and the choice to use my own 
translation in many places is due to a concern for consistency in terminology rather 
than a criticism of the translations of my predecessors. The translations of the 
Qur'an have been made after consulting the translations of Arberry. Ali. and Asad. 
I have taken the liberty of omitting the frequent phrases of blessings that occur in 
these texts for the sake of brevity and clarity. The transliteration system used is that 
of The Encyclopedia of Islam with the exception of / for jtm and q for qaf 
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HERMENEUTICS 




1 


THE QUR’AN AS THE OCEAN 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


Safi interpretation begins with several basic premises: that the Qur'an 
contains many levels of meaning, that man Iras the potential to uncover these 
meanings, and that the task of interpretation is endless. In their excgctical 
writings. Softs quote such Quranic verses as We have left nothing out from 
the Book (6:38), We have counted everything In a dear register (36:12), 
There Is nothing whose treasures are not with Us and We only send It 
down In a known measure (15:21),' and. If all the trees on the earth were pens 
and the sea seven seas after It to replenish It. the words of God would not 
be depleted (31 :27). 2 The image of the Qur'an as an ocean is a particularly 
popular one. as in this quote from the Jawdhlr al-Qur'dn of AbQ Hamid 
al-Ghazall. 


I will rouse you from your sleep, you who have given yourself up to 
recitation, who have taken the study of the Quran as a practice, who 
have seized upon some of its outward meanings and sentences. How 
long will you wander about the shore of the sea with your eyes closed to 
its wonders? Was it not for you to sail through its depths in order to see 
its amazing things, to travel to its islands to pick its delicacies, to dive to 
its bottom and become rich from obtaining its jewels? Don’t you despise 
yourself for losing out on its pearls and jewels as you continue to look 
only to its shores and cxotcrie aspects? 

Haven’t you heard that the Quran is an ocean from which the 
knowledge of all ages branches out just as rivers and streams branch out 
from the shores of the ocean? Don’t you envy the happiness of people 
who have plunged into its overflowing waves and seized red sulfur,’ who 
have dived into its depths and taken out red rubies, shining pearls 
and green chrysolite, who have roamed its shores and gathered gray 
ambergris and fresh blooming aloes wood, who have clung to its islands 
and found an abundance in their animals of the greatest antidote and 
pungent musk? 4 
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A similar passage can be found in the introduction to the Quranic commentary 
of 'Abd al-Razziq al-KaslOnt (d. 1329): 

Their souls arc purified by (the Qur'an’s) exoteric sense (ztlhlr) because 
it is water which flows copiously and the thirst of their hearts is 
quenched by its inner sense (battn) because it is a surging sea. When 
they wish to dive in order to extract the pearls of its secrets the water 
crashes over them and they are submerged in its current. The riverbeds 
of insights (fuhum) flow from this deluge according to their capacities, 
while the streams of realizations ('uqill) proceed from its rivers. The 
riverbeds bring forth piercing jewels and pearls upon the shores and 
the streams cause flowers and fruit to bloom upon the banks. Hearts take 
from the overflow as much as they can. filling their laps and sleeves, 
while souls set out to harvest the fruits and lights, grateful for finding 
them, their desires fulfilled by them 5 

The idea that there are exoteric (zdhir) and inner (bOlln) senses of the Quran was 
well developed by Softs before al-Ksshanl. Although the division of the exoteric 
and the inner has its basis in the Qur'an. 6 its importance in hermeneutical discus- 
sions is more closely tied to a hadllh attributed to 'Abd Allah h MasTkd (d. 652). 

The hadllh of Ibn MasUd 

The hadllh of Ibn NlaSQd is the hadllh roost frequently quoted by the Softs as 
proof of the many dimensions of the Qur'an open to interpretation. Commentators 
who were not Softs, such as AbQ Ja'far al-Tabart (d. 923), T quoted it as well but 
they understood it in a different way. Here is al-Tabart’s version of the hadllh 
from the introduction to his Qur'Snic commentary. Jami' al-bayan: 

The messenger of God said. "The Quran was sent down in seven ahruf 
Each harfhas a back (zahr) and and belly (bain). Each harf has a border 
(i hadd ) and each border has a lookout point (muilala")."* 

Al-Tabart includes this haduh among several other ahudlih about the seven ahruf, 
devoting several pages to the controversy over the meaning of the word "harf 
(pi. ahruf)" and concluding that the seven ahruf refer to both dialects (abun) of 
the Arabs and aspects (a*fuh) of the revelation. 9 The meaning of this particular 
Tradition, according to al-Tabart is as follows: 

"Each harf has a border (hadd)" means that each of the seven aspects 
(awjuh) has a border delimited by God which no one may go past. As for 
his words "and each harf has a back (zahr) and a belly (hum)." its back 
(zahr) is that which becomes apparent (zdhlr) in recitation and its belly 
(bain) is its interpretation (la'wll) which is hidden (balana). His words. 
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"and each of the borders has a lookout point (mutlaldY means that each 
of the borders in which God has delineated the permitted and prohibited 
and the rest of His revealed laws has a measure of the rewards and pun- 
ishments of God which will be seen and beheld in the Hereafter and met 
at the Resurrection, just as ’Umar b. al-Khattab !0 said. “If everything in 
the world belonged to me. assuredly I would ransom myself with it 
against the terror of the lookout point (mw/fcafa')" 11 

For al-Tabari, the inner sense (Aartn) refers to events in the future, knowledge of 
which is not given to man until the Day of Resurrection. The word Itfwll has 
different meanings in the Qur'Sn; al-Tabari seems to use it here in its sense of the 
unfolding of events, not interpretation. 12 

Roughly contemporary with al-Tabari, the Safi interpretation of Sahl al-Tlistarl 
(d. 896) gives us a reading of this haduh that is different in two important 
respects. The fust is in its designating knowledge of the external sense (zOhir) as 
public ('Omm) and knowledge of the inner sense (batln) as private (khOss). The 
second difference is in the interpretation of the lookout point (mullala'). Using the 
tradition from ’Umar. al-Tabari understands this as a terrifying vantage point on 
the Day of Resurrection. Al-Tustarl. on the other hand, understands the mullala' 
as a vantage point of the heart, an overview from which one can understand what 
God meant by certain verses of the Qur’an while still in this life. 

Every verse of the Qur'an has four kinds of meanings: an exoteric 
sense (zOhir). an inner sense (bOtin) a limit ( hadd ). and a lookout point 
(mullala 1 ). The exoteric sense is tbc recitation, the inner sense is under- 
standing ( fahm ). the limit is what [the verse) permits and prohibits, and 
the lookout point is the elevated places of tbc heart (qalb) [beholding] 
what was intended by it as understood from God Almighty. The knowl- 
edge of the exoteric sense is public knowledge (’ ilm Omni) and tbc under- 
standing of its inner sense and what was intended by it is private (Mass). 15 

Al-Tlistarl docs not specify in this passage as to exactly who possesses this public 
and private knowledge. Throughout his tafslr. he uses the terms "elect” (Muifls) 
and common people i'umum) without saying what he means by this distinction. 14 

Aba TSlib al-Makkl (d. 998). writing about a hundred years after al-Tustarl in 
his Qul at-qulGb. interprets the hadlth in much the same way as al-Tustarl. adding 
details regarding exoteric and esoteric knowledge, and confirming the view that 
the lookout point (mullala') refers to a vantage point attainable in this life. He 
seems to reference the saying of ‘Umar found in al-Tabari, but manages to soften 
its frightening aspect by a play on words: 

Its back (zahr) is for experts in the Arabic language (ah! al-'ambiyya), 
its inner sense (bufin) is for the people of certainty (ah! al-yaqln), its 
limit (hadd) is for the cxotcricists (ah! al-zOhtr ). and its lookout point 
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(muttala') is for the people of elevated places ( ah I al-ashrUf ) who aic the 
gnostics (‘SnJQn), loving and fearing; they have beheld (ittala'Q) 
the kindness of the One who looks down (muBali') after having feared 
the terror of the lookout point (mu t tala' l' s 


Al-GhazaB mentions the Ibn Mas’Od hadlth in his defense of SOfT exegesis in 
his IhyX 'ulOm at -Jin. His use of the hadlth is part of a more combative style 
intended to rebut religious scholars who believe that Quranic commentary should 
be based entirely on the transmitted traditions of the Companions and the 
Followers of the Prophet. Al-GhazSH's challenges them to explain the meaning of 
the Ibn Mas*Od haJuh if exegesis is to be so restricted. He bluntly states that "the 
one who claims that the Qur'an has no other meaning than what exoteric exegesis 
(zllhlr al-tafSIr ) has explained (iar)ama), should know’ that he has acknowledged 
his own limitations and therefore is right with regards to himself, but is wrong in 
an opinion which brings everyone else down to his level." 14 

But al-Ghazall is rather unique in his desire to engage with the opponents of 
SOfism head-on. The approach of RQzbihSn al-Baqll (d. 1209) in his Quranic 
commentary 'Ara'ts al-baydn is more typical. He writes for his fellow SQfTs 
alone, describing the division between cxotcricists and SQfls as part of God's plan 
in Creation; 

Then he gave the external reins of [the Qur'an] to the hands of the cxo- 
tcricists (ahl al-zfthir) among the scholars (' ulama ') and the wise 
(hukamiT) so that they introduce its precepts, limits, regulations, and 
laws, and He reserved the unseen of the secrets of His speech and the 
hidden subtleties of His signs for the best of His people. He disclosed 
Himself in His words by the attribute of unveiling ( kashf ). eyewitness- 
ing ('tyOn). and explanation (bayOit) to their hcatts (qulQb). spirits 
(flrwOk), intellects ('uqul). and innermost secrets (asrHr). 

He taught them the sciences of His realities (haqJ'lq) and the 
phenomena of His intricacies (JaqUtq). He purified the degrees of their 
intellects by the unveiling of the lights of his Beauty. He sanctified their 
understandings by the splendor of His Majesty. He made them the places 
for the hidden deposits of the symbols (rumUz) of His speech, the obscu- 
rities of His secrets deposited in His Book, the subtlety of His allusions 
(IshdrUt) to the sciences of the ambiguous verses (mutashUbihat) and 
[other] difficulties of the verses. He Himself informed them of the 
meanings of that which He hid in the Qur'an so that they would come to 
know by means of His causing them to know. He anointed their eyes by 
the light of His nearness and communion. He showed them the unseen 
mysteries of the brides of different kinds of wisdom and knowledge, and 
the meanings of the innermost understanding and innermost secret, the 
exoteric sense (zdhlrj of which is a fundamental principle (hukm) in the 
Qur'an and inner sense (bdtln) of which is an allusion (tshara) and 
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unveiling (kashf) which God (al-haqq) reserves for His purified ones 
and His greater (ricods (awliyir) and His exiled beloved among the 
sincere and close companions (miqarrabQn). 

He veiled these secrets and marvels from others, those among the 
scholars of the external sense (‘ ulamu' al-zJhir) and the cxotericists 
fahl-rusOm) who have an abundant portion of the abrogating and the 
abrogated, and the comprehension and knowledge of the permitted and 
prohibited, the limits and rules. 17 


Although SQfls in this time period used the term ''cxotericists” (ahl al-zOhtr or 
ah! al-nmlm). they did not call themselves "csotcricists” (/><lrin/>v<i) since this 
was a derogatory term applied to those who rejected the literal sense of the Qur’an 
and tire exoteric practices of Islam, especially the IsmaHls. None of the SOfls 
studied here rejected the external aspects of practice and knowledge, but rather 
considered these the necessary prerequisites for proceeding with the inward 
aspects. 

Nizam al-Dln al NlsabOrT (d. 1327) echoes the thoughts of ROzbihan in 
his interpretation of the Ibn Mas'Qd hadlth . found in the introduction to his 
Quranic commentary entitled GharO'ib al-Qurun wa ragha’ib al-furqdn. 
He writes that the exoteric sense (?3hir) of the Qur'an is what scholars 
t'u/am&l know, and the inner sense (but in) is what is hidden from them, and 
he adds, "and we speak of it as we have been commanded and entrust the 
knowledge of it to God most High.” 11 Al-NlsSbQit provides both exoteric and eso- 
teric definitions for the word muttala'. The first repeats the tradition of 'Umar 
found in al-Tabari regarding the lookout point on the Day of Resurrection. The 
second definition confirms the SQfT belief in the possibility of acquiring this 
vision in the here and now. The muttala" is “the point of ascent {mas' ad), a place 
to which one arrives where one understands [a thing] as it is (yajhamu kamU 
AuHtf ).” 19 

Al-KashanI's commentary on the hadlth interprets the back (:ahr) and the belly 
(bam) as exoteric exegesis {tafslr) and esoteric interpretation (ta'*1l). He under- 
stands the limit (hadd) as the place "where understandings of the meaning of the 
words end” and the lookout point (muttala") as the place to which one rises up 
from the limit and “beholds (yanall'u) the witnessing of the all-knowing King.” M 

In all of these interpretations of the Ibn Mas’Qd hadlth. the division of the 
Qur’Sn is basically twofold, exoteric and esoteric. The exoteric is the external 
sense (zahr) and the commands and prohibitions that constitute the limit ( hadd ). 
The esoteric is the inner sense (batnj and the gnostic's lookout point (muttald). 
In 'Ala' al-Dawla al-Simnani (d. 1336), this twofold sense is expanded into a 
four-fold hierarchical interpretative process: 


O seeker of the inner meaning of the Qur'an! You should first study the 
literal level of the Qur'an and bring your body into hatmony with its 
commands and prohibitions. Secondly, you should occupy yourself with 
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purifying your inner being so that you may comprehend the hidden 
meaning (bain) of the Qur’an according to the instruction of the Merciful 
One and the inspiration of the Holy Angel. Thirdly, you should contemplate 
the gnosis of its limit ( hadd ) in the realm of hearts. [Only then] will you 
be distinguished with witnessing its point of ascent (mttilakf) without 
thought or reckoning.* 1 

According to al-SimnSnl. the source of interpretation varies according to these 
four different levels of the Quran: 

The commentator on the exoteric dimension of the Qur'an should rely 
exclusively upon his external sense of bearing through which he learned 
the verses himself. The mystic should rely on inspiration (Ilham) to com- 
ment on the esoteric dimension, while the accomplished Sufi who has 
truly declared the unity of God should only comment on the limit with 
divine permission. The individual who has attained the secret of the 
essence should not comment at all. but proceed in a faltering manner 
into the point of ascent of the Qur’fin. 22 

Al-SimnanI relates the four levels of meaning to four realms of existence: the 
Human Realm (ndriJf). the Kingdom (malakM). the Omnipotence (JabarOl ), and 
the Divinity (lahal)P 


Sayings from ‘.All and Ja'far al-SSdiq 

In addition to the Ibn MasfOd hadlth. the SQffe found validation for their belief in 
the existence of deeper, discoverable meanings in the Qur'Sn in sayings attributed 
to ’All (d.661) and Ja’far al-SSdiq (d. 765). important figures for both SQfls and 
ShTls. 24 The first of the sayings attributed to ’AIT quoted below echoes the hadlth 
of Ibn Mas’Od: 

Every verse of the Qur'Sn has four kinds of meaning: an exoteric 
sense (idhlr), an inner sense (balm), a limit (hadd). and a lookout point 
(muliala 1 ). The exoteric sense is the recitation (n/tfwu). the inner sense is 
understanding (fahm), the limit ( hadd) is the rulings of what is permit- 
ted and prohibited, and the lookout point (mu It ala) is what is meant by 
God for the servant by [the verse]. It is said that the Qur’Sn is a clear 
expression ("ibHra). an allusion (ishOra). subtleties (laldl/) and realities 
(haqtTtq). so that the clear expression is for hearing, the allusion is for 
the intellect ('aql). the subtleties arc for witnessing (mushUhada) and the 
realities arc for self-surrender (lslisldm)P 

There is no good in an act of worship without comprehension, nor in 
a recitation without pondering. 24 
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The Messenger of God (peace and blessings of God be upon him), did 
not confide anything in me which he concealed from people, except that 
God most High gives a servant understanding of His Book.' 7 

If 1 had wished, I could have loaded seventy camels with commentary 
(iqfslr) on the Ftiha of the Book (the opening si)ra). u 

For the one who understands ( yafhamu ) the Qur'an, thereby whole 
bodies of knowledge are explained ifiisstm)?* 

Those attributed to Ja'far al-SSdiq are: 

The Qur’an is recited with nine aspects (awjuh): the Truth (haqq), truth 
(haqJqa). realization ( tahqlq ). realities (haqu'iq). oaths, contracts, limits, 
the cutting off of attachments, and the exaltation of the One who is 
worshipped. 90 

The Qur’an was sent down in seven modes (unnd 1 ): to inform, entrust, 
awaken affection, ennoble, unite, frighten and restrain. Moreover, it was 
revealed as a command a prohibition, a promise, a threat, an indulgence, a 
foundation, and a test. Moreover, it was revealed as an invitcr. a guardian, 
a witness, a preserver, an intercessor, a defender, and a protector 91 

The Book of God has four things: the clear expression CibOra). the 
allusion (ishJra). subtleties (lata ‘tf) and realities (haqd'iq). The clear 
expression is for the common people Cuwumwi). the allusion is for the 
elite (khandss). the subtleties arc for the friends (awllyO'). and the realities 
arc for the prophets (anblyiT)? 1 
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THE QUR’ANIC TEXT AND 
AMBIGUITY 

Verse 3:7 


The Softs' insistence upon the multivalent nature of the Quranic text is related to 
their understanding of its ambiguity. A key verse here is Qur'an 3:7 because it 
addresses the problems in interpreting a text that is both clear and ambiguous. 

He It Is m ho sent down lo you the book containing clear verses (ayat 
muhkamat) which are the mother of the Book and others that are ambigu- 
ous or similar (mutashabihat). As for those In whose hearts Is a turning 
away, they follow what Is ambiguous or similar (mutashabih) in It. seeking 
diseord and seeking Its interpretation (tawil) but none knows its Interpre- 
tation except God. Those who are firmly rooted in knowledge (al-rasikhOn 
fll-'ilm) say. "Hi believe In It: the whole Is from our Lord." and no one 
remembers except those who possess understanding (QlQ al-albab|. 

An alternative translation of the last part of this verse is possible, which makes 
those who are firmly rooted In knowledge a continuation of the phrase except 
God. resulting in the statement but none knows Its Interpretation except God and 
those who are firmly rooted In knowledge who say. "Wt believe In It. the whole Is 
from our Lord ." Most classical commentaries on this verse attempt to define what 
is meant by the clear and ambiguous verses of the Qur'an and those seeking 
discord and those firmly rooted in knowledge. As is often the case in Soft com- 
mentaries. Safi interpretations are best understood within the context of exoteric 
commentaries such as al-Tabari's that cite the interpretative traditions transmitted 
from the Companions and Followers of the Prophet. 


The clear and ambiguous verses 
{muhkamat wa mutashabihat ) 

In his commentary on the Qur'an. al-Tabari mentions five early interpretations 
for what constitutes the clear and ambiguous verses ( muhkamat wa mutashabihat). ' 
Among these five, al-Tabari’s preferred interpretation is that the muhkamat arc 
those verses that may be interpreted and understood by religious scholars 
C ularnU ') whereas the mutashabihat arc those verses that may be interpreted only 
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by God - the disconnected letters occurring at the beginning of several chapters 
of the Qur'Sn or verses pertaining to future eschatological events. 2 Although this 
interpretation is often referred to in later commentaries, the interpretation more 
widely preferred after al-Tabari is the one attributed to Muhammad ibn al-Zubayr 
(d. 728-38). which states that the muMamOl are verses that can only be 
interpreted in one way. while the muiashOblhSl arc verses that allow for various 
interpretations.’ As we shall see. this interpretation was used to develop a 
methodology for dealing with the difficult theological issues raised by verses 
concerning God’s attributes and actions. 

Safi interpretations of Qur’an 3:7 understand the Ibn al-Zubayr tradition as 
additional confirmation of different levels of meaning in the Qur'an. The muhka- 
mai verses constitute the Uasic message necessary for salvation addressed to all 
mankind while the mulashdblhOt arc addressed to an elect group of individuals, 
the Quranic text is designed both to reveal and conceal, to communicate both 
simply and profoundly. This concept is described in the Qur’anic commentary 
of the Safi Aba’l-Qasim al-Qushayrl (d. 1074). Al-Qushayrl. always liberal in the 
use of metaphor in his writing, appears here to be using the literal meanings of the 
words "revelation" (la/Olf) and "interpretation" (ta’wll) to evoke an image of 
something that descends with ease but is brought back up with great difficulty. 

He has classified the discourse for them. From its apparent sense (zUhlr). 
there is the clarity of its revelation (lit., “its being sent down.” lanHUhi) 
and from its obscure sense (ghamid). there is the problem of its inter- 
pretation (lit- "its being brought back." to’wl Uhl). The fust kind is for 
the purpose of unfolding the law and guiding the people of the outwardly 
manifest (ahl al-zdhlr). The second kind is for the purpose of protecting 
secrets (asrOr) from the examination of outsiders. 4 

The Persian Quranic commentator Rashid al-Dln al-Maybudl (fl. 1135) used 
al-Qushayrl ’s commentary as a source for his own. incorporating and expanding 
on his work in a decidedly literary manner. In this section of his Kashf al-nsrOr, 
al-Maybudl develops al-Qushayrl’s suggestion that the obscurity in the Qur'an is 
intentional, adding a short poem that taunts those who would undertake the search 
for deeper meanings casually: 

There arc two exalted parts to the Qur’an. One of them is the clear 
apparent sense <zdh(r-t rat*shan) and one is the difficult obscure sense 
IghOmld-l mushkil). This apparent sense is the majesty of the law 
(sharl'al) and that obscure sense is the beauty of reality fhaqlqat). This 
apparent sense is so that the masses (flmma) of mankind might under- 
stand and practice this in order to reach the comfort (naz) and blessing. 

That obscure sense is so that the elite (Mwwfljs) of mankind might 
submit to and accept that in order to reach the blessing of the secret 
(rflz) of the friend. How great is the distance (lit., descent and ascent) 
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between the place of the comfort and blessing and the place of intimacy 
and the secret! Because of the grandeur of that state and the nobility of 
that work, the veil of obscurity (ghum&d) and ambiguity Uaihdbuh) is 
not removed, so that not just any stranger could set foot in that quarter, 
since not everyone is worthy of the talc of the secrets of kings. 

Do not stroll around the royal curtain of secrets! 

What can you do since you arc not a man? 

A real man ought to be peerless in each of the two worlds 
since he drinks the last drops of the draught of fricnds. s 

By creating a series of corresponding polarities here, the muhkamUt and the 
mutashSbihtli of the Qur’Snic text, the masses ('ammo) and the elite (khawHss). 
tire law (sharl'a) and the reality 1 (haqlqa). God’s Majesty and Beauty; al-Maybudl 
connects the structure of the Qur'an to that of mankind and the cosmos. 

This linking of the structure of the Quranic text to the nature of existence can 
also be seen in the commentary of RQzbihan al-Baqll. For RQzbihan. the muhka- 
mut arc those verses that cannot be altered from how they were in pre-eternity. 
These are verses for believers that contain the practical application of the 
commandments, functioning like medicine for the sick in healing mankind 
and strengthening faith. They provide all that is necessary for man’s salvation. 
The muioshabihai . on the other hand give information, to the few who arc pre- 
pared to receive it. about the mysterious way in which God manifests Himself in 
His creation. 

The mutaihdbihut arc descriptions of the ambiguous wrapping (tltibSs) 
of the Attributes (sifdt) and the manifestation fzuhilr) of the Essence 
(dhOt) in the mirror of witnessings (shdHtihld) and signs (ayUl). 6 

/Ill bus is a term found frequently in RQzbihan ’s writings. It is a verbal noun 
derived from the Arabic root lbs. TWo first form verbs from this root occur in the 
Qur'an: labtsa. which means to wear something or to clothe someone, and labasa. 
which means to confuse. The eighth form of the verb. Utabasa (verbal noun: 
UnbSs). means "to become entangled” or “to become confused.” 7 RQzbihan uses 
the word to refer to the process by which God “clothes” His messages in forms 
that can be confusing or ambiguous to people. 8 The muloshSblhai are examples 
of these kinds of messages. 

Another way to express the concept of tltlbUs is to speak of unity and multiplic- 
ity. the terminology that Abd al-Razz3q al-Kashanl uses in his comments on Qur’an 
3:7. Without specifically identify ing it. al-KishSnl refers to Ibn al-Zubayr's inter- 
pretation before expanding it to include Soft metaphysical ideas and terminology. 

Potentiality of meaning and ambiguity cannot touch [the muhkamdt]: 
they convey only one meaning. They are the mother, i.c. the root (os/) of 
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the Book. And others that are mutashJbihat. They convey two meanings 
or more, and the truth and falsehood arc ambiguous {yashtabihu ) in 
them. That is because the Truth (haqq) has one face, which is the absolute 
abiding face after the annihilation of creation, not admitting multiplicity 
or plurality. He also has multiple additional faces in accordance with the 
mirrors of the loci of manifestation fmazdhlr). [These faces] arc what 
become manifest from that one face according to the preparedness 
(IslTdad) of each locus of manifestation. The truth and falsehood are 
ambiguous in them. The revelation appeared in this manner so that the 
mutashabihdt would turn towards the faces of the different forms of 
preparedness (Istrdddat). So everyone clings to that which is appropri- 
ate to it. and the test and trial thereby become manifest. 5 

When al-Kashanl speaks of loci of manifestation (mazahir), he is employing 
one of the terms initiated by Ibn ' Arabl to explain the nature of existence. God is 
One both in His Essence and His attribute as the Manifest, while the loci within 
which He manifests arc qualified by multiplicity. "Preparedness'' (tsti'dtid) is the 
term he uses to describe the receptivity of individually created things and beings 
to the manifestation of God. each becoming a locus of manifestation according to 
its innate capacity. 10 Although the terminology of al-KSshSni and RQzbiliin arc 
different, the basic concept is the same, that God created the world in such a way 
that truth and falsehood intermingle in an ambiguous way. Like al-Qushayrt and 
al-Maybudl. they distinguish between the muhkamUt verses that send a message 
to all mankind and the mutashdbihdt verses that arc addressed to a few. Tire 
elitism here is not unique to Stlfls but how the elite are defined is. as we shall 
see in the following section. 


Those in whose hearts is a turning away and those who arc 
firmly rooted in knowledge ( [at-rdsikhun fTl-'ilm) 

Qur’an 3:7 describes two ways in which mankind responds to the ambiguous 
verses (mutashObihdt) in the Qur’an. Those In whose hearts there Is a turning 
away try to create discord by means of these verses, whereas those who are firmly 
rooted in knowledge (al-rdslkhitn fTI-'llm) have faith in God’s message as a uni- 
fied whole. This part of the verse provoked extensive discussions in Quranic exe- 
gesis concerning what constitutes sound interpretative methodology. The answer 
depends on how the mutashdbihut arc defined. If the mutashdbthtU arc taken to 
refer to those events known only to God such as future events, then those firmly 
rooted In knowledge ( al-rOsIkhUn ft'l-'ilm) leave their interpretation to God. 11 
This is al-Tabart’s preferred interpretation and the one which produces the clear- 
est statement regarding the role of the interpreter. By narrowing the definition of 
the mutashdbihdt to the verses of disconnected letters and the verses having to do 
with future events. al-Tabari narrows the area of the unknowable in the Quran, 
thereby emphasizing its clarity. 
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all of the verses of the Qur’an that God revealed to His Messenger were 
rescaled as a clear explanation (bayan) to him and his community and 
guidance to the worlds. It is not possible that anything could be included 
in it that they did not need, or anything that they did need but had no way 
of know ing by interpr ctation. 

Sincc this is so, mankind has a need for everything in the Qur'an even 
though there are some meanings they can do without and many mean- 
ings that they very much need. This is like when God says, on a day 
*ben same of the signs of your Lord will come, no soul will benefit if it 
has not already believed or earned something good by means of its faith 
(6: 158). The prophet taught his community that the sign that God speaks 
of in this verse... is the rising of the sun from the west. What the 
worshippers needed to know was the time period in which repentance 
would benefit them w ithout restricting it to years, months, or days. God 
explained this for them by means of the Book and clarified it for them 
by means of His messenger acting as an cxcgctc ( mufassir ). They did not 
need to know the length of time between the revelation of this verse and 
the appearance of this sign. They had no need of knowing it for their reli- 
gion or present life. It is knowledge that God has reserved for Himself 
exclusively and not His creation, and He has veiled it from thcm !J 

The muhkamdt consist of everything except the verses having to do with the 
future events and disconnected letters. Although these mukhamdt verses could 
be interpreted in various ways, their intended meaning has been made clear else- 
where in the Qur’an or in the explanations of the Prophet. The role of the religious 
scholar t'dllm) is merely to present this intended meaning. 

If the mutashdbihdt are as we have described, everything else is muhkam by 
virtue of its laving only one meaning and one interpretation. No one hear- 
ing it would need any explanations for it. Or. it is clear despite its possess- 
ing many aspects and interpretations and the possibility of many meanings 
because there exists an indication to its intended meaning either through an 
explanation by God Himself or an explanation by His Messenger to his 
community. The knowledge of the religious scholars ('ularnd') in the com- 
munity will not go beyond that because of what we have explained here. 15 

In keeping with his narrow definition of what constitutes the mutashdbihot . 
al-Tabarl prefers the reading of the verse that limits knowledge of the interpreta- 
tion ( tOtoll ) of the mutashUbihut to God alone, although he presents views from 
the Companions and Followers of the Prophet supporting the other reading as 
well. Because the verses with disconnected letters and those relating to future 
events make up a relatively small portion of the Qur'Snic text. al-Tabait’s pre- 
ferred interpretation retains a broad role for the religious scholar in interpretation, 
since in this definition the muhkamOt constitute the majority of the Qur’an. 
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However, if the muiashdbthJt arc taken to refer to verses that can be interpreted 
in more than one way, then /hose who are /Irmly rooted In knowledge (al-rOsikhun 
fll-llm ) arc those who know how to interpret them in light of the muhkamut. 
Al-Tabart quotes Ibn al-Zuhsyr as saying. 

Then they refer the interpretation of the mutashablha to w hat they know 
of the interpretation of the muhkama that admit only one interpretation. 

The book is thereby harmonized by what they say, one part confirming 
another. By means of it. the proof ( huj/a ) is established, victory appears, 
falsehood (fcparts and infidelity is refuted. 14 

As for those In whose hearts is a turning away, they do the opposite, finding the 
meaning they want in the ambiguous verses, even when this meaning contradicts 
the clear verses. 15 

The Mu'taziH commentator al-Zamakhshart (d. 1 144) 16 gives examples of how 
this methodology works in his Kashshiif ‘an haqU 'tq aal-tanzll . applying it to sup- 
port Mu'taali views denying the possibility of seeing God and affirming man’s 
absolute free will. According to al-Zamakhshart. the Qur’Snic verse Vision cannot 
encompass Him (6:103) is the muhkam verse to which the mutashdbih verse 
gazing at their Lord (75:23) must be referred. The fust verse is to be understood 
literally while the second must be interpreted in light of the literal truth of the 
first. Likewise, the muhkam verse God does not command what Is shameful 
(7:28) makes sense of the muiashdtnh verse When We Intend to destroy a town. 
We command those who live easy lives in It. and they act sinfully (17:16), which 
otherwise would seem to suggest that God commands some people to sin.' ' 

The problem with this interpretative methodology is that one person’s muhkam 
verse is easily another’s mutashOblh and vice versa. In the process, the potential 
exists for undermining the very message of the Qur’an, a danger noted by the 
theologian Fakhr al-Dln al-Razt (d. 1210)" in his Al-Tqfslr al-kablr. 

Know that among the apostates there is one who has attacked the Qur’an 
because of its inclusion of the mutashahlhOt. He said, "You say that 
the duties which mankind has been charged with arc connected to 
this Qur’an until the Coming of the Hour. Yet we see that (the disagree- 
ment over live mutashdbihOt ) reaches the point where each follower of 
a school of thought clings to it according to his own school, so that 
the Jabaritc [determinist] clings to the verses of compulsion such as 
We have placed veils upon their hearts lest they understand It. and heav- 
iness In their ears (6:25, 17:46. 18:57). The Qadaritc (proponent of lice 
will] says. "no. this is the school of infidels. 1 ' indicating that God related 
this about the infidels when blaming them, saying. They say our hearts 
are veiled from what you call us to and in our ears is a heaviness (41:5) 
and in another place, they say. “our hearts are enclosed in a covering ” 
(2:88. 4:155). 
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Similarly, the one who affirms the beatific vision clings to His words 
on that day faces will be radiant gaiing towards their Lord (75:22-3) 
and the denier clings to Vision cannot encompass Him (6: 103). The one 
who affirms that God has direction clings to His words they fear their 
Lord above them (16:50) and His words the Merciful sat upon the throne 
(20:5), while the denier clings to His words there Is nothing like 
Him (42:1 IX 

Then each one calls the verse that agrees with his school muhkam and 
the verses which disagree with his school mutashdbih. Maybe the 
situation of preferring one verse over another derives from covert 
preference and weak positions. So how can it be fitting for the Wise to 
have made the Book that is the reference point for all of the religion until 
the Coming of the Hour thus? Wouldn’t the objective be more likely 
attained if He had made it conspicuously evident and free of these 
mutashObthan' 9 

After quoting this provocative question al-RSzI provides several possible 
answers. He tells us that there arc many religious scholars who believe that the 
difficulties of the mutashdbihdt increase the reward for those who struggle to 
discover the truth, forcing them to exercise their minds, and freeing them from 
ignorance and uncritical faith ( taqhd ). These verses also cause one to learn the 
methods of interpretation ( ta'wllOl ) and preferring one (verse) over another (tarflh 
ba'dihd ‘ aid ba'd ). The strongest benefit, according to al-RazI. is that these verses 
facilitate comprehension of the more difficult aspects of God's attributes and 
actions for those with the capacity for such comprehension, while at the same 
time not confusing those for whom simple explanations are bcsf. M 

Despite the dangers al-Razl outlines for the interpretative method of preferring 
one (verse) over another {tarflh ba'dihd ‘aid ba'd), be nonetheless accepts its 
validity and necessity, and attempts to establish guidelines for how this is to be 
done. Simply put. any expression in the Qur’an that can be interpreted in more 
than one way must be interpreted by its more probable meaning (rd/th) unless 
there is a clear-cut indicator ( dalll munfasll) that demonstrates the absurdity of 
the apparent sense (zdhlr). According to al-RSZI. this clear-cut indicator ( dalll 
munfasll) can be either linguistic (lafzl) or rational (faqtt). However, even though 
a definitive rational indicator can demonstrate the absurdity of the probable 
meaning, the intended meaning remains a matter of conjecture ( zann ). Guessing 
is permissible only for legal matters where action is required, not for the funda- 
mentals of faith. 21 

Ad example of the kinds of expressions al-Razl means here arc the anthropo- 
morphic descriptions of God in the Qur’an in verses such as The Merciful sat 
upon His throne (20:5). According to al-Razi. anthropomorphists ( mushabblha ) 
seek to validate their beliefs with the apparent sense (sdhir) of this verse, even 
though it has been clearly established by reason {thabata bi sarth at-'aql) that God 
cannot be charactered as confined in space. The aruhropomoephists. then, arc 
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among those in whose hearts there is a turning away because they try lo support 
their false ideas by claiming that an ambiguous verse is a clear verse. 22 

The interpreter’s task, in al-RSzI’s opinion, is to correctly identify which verses 
arc the clear verses and which arc the ambiguous verses, working as ''impartial 
verifiers” (muhaqqiqOn munstjun) rather than proclaiming the verses that agree 
with their school of thought muhkamat and the verses which disagree with the 
same mutashahthOt. When it can be shown definitively that the apparent sense of 
a verse is impossible, the sound interpreter knows that what is intended is a figu- 
rative expression (ma)Z:) for its reality (haqtqa). However, figurative expressions 
arc capable of many meanings and the preference of one over another can only be 
a linguistic preference. Since this is not definitive proof, it is not permissible. 
Accordingly, when those who are/irmly rooted in knowledge ( al-rdsikhDnfl 1-llm) 
and those who possess understanding (ulQ al-albUb ) see something ambiguous in 
the Qur'in. they accept that it has a sound meaning with God and believe in it 
without knowing its exact meaning. Al-Razt. then, prefers the reading of this 
verse that stops after and no one knows its interpretation except God. 2 ’ However, 
far from belittling the role of the commentator. al-RazI understands this verse as 
praise for those who do exegesis correctly. 

This verse indicates the grandeur of the situation of the theologians 
(mutakallimiln) who search for rational indicators tal-dald'tl al-'aqliyya) 
and by means of them seek knowledge of the essence, qualities, and acts 
of God. 24 

Al-Razi is following the views of his fellow Ash'arT al-Ghazali here, who makes 
three recommendations in his Qdnun al-ta‘wll for dealing with verses whose 
literal meaning seems to contradict knowledge obtained by the intellect 
(nufqBl). Tire first is not to aspire to fully know the meaning of these verses. Tire 
second is to accept that interpretation is unavoidable because reason does not lie. 
The third recommendation is to refrain from specifying an interpretation when 
the [various] possibilities [of interpretation] arc incompatible. 25 The best recourse 
is to say. 


I know that its literal meaning is not what is intended, because it contains 
what is contrary to reason. What exactly is intended, however. I do not 
know, nor do I have a need to know’, since it is not related to any action, 
and there is no way truly to uncover [its meaning] with certainty. 
Moreover. I do not believe in making judgements by guessing... This 
means that one should say. "We believe therein; the whole is from our 
Lord” (3:7).“ 

Others, such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), 27 a fierce critic of the writings of 
al-Ghazall and al-RSzl. asserted that the literal sense of the Quranic text must 
never be abandoned, whether that abandonment is through interpretation ( ta'wll) 
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ot through entrusting its meaning to God {taf*id). Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence upon 
string with the literal sense was not a rejection of the use of reason, but rather was 
based on the claim that true reason will never be in contradiction with the Qur'an 
and sound ah<ldih. a He defines his own methodology of sound interpretation based 
entirely on these sources, a methodology which we will examine in Chapter 5. 

Although al-Ghazali limits the role of reason in his Qaniln al-ta'wll and the 
permissibility of interpreting the muiashUbihJt, he makes a significant exception 
to this rule in a book written towards the end of his life. ll/am al-'awHmm ‘an 'dm 
al-kalOm. The book addresses tire problem of traditions attributed to the first gen- 
erations of Muslims (salaf ) that appear to interpret anthropomorphic descriptions 
of God in the Qur'an literally. Al-Ghaz&R not only denies that the salaf ever inter- 
preted these passages literally, but also claims that they established guidelines 
detailing how the general public fawamm) should understand them. According to 
al-Ghazali. the general public should avoid literal interpretations of anthropo- 
morphic verses of the Qur'an while, at the same time, avoiding any attempt to 
understand their true, non-literal meanings. They should avoid paraphrasing the 
text or engaging in theological proofs and arguments regarding them. Instead, 
they should accept that these verses do have a meaning that is fitting to God. but 
a meaning that can only be understood by the Prophet, his leading Companions, 
saints (awllyd'). and those firmly mated in knowledge ( al-rOsihkanfi'l-'dm ). The 
mutashUbihOt, then, are primarily addressed to an elite. 

If you were to say. "What is the benefit in speaking to mankind about 
something which they do not understand?" Your answer is that the goal 
of this speaking is to facilitate the understanding of those who are 
worthy of it: the saints (awllyd') and those firmly rooted in knowledge 
(al-rOsUikOn fl l-'Um). 2 * 

Important here is the definition that al-Ghazali provides for what he means by 
the general public (VrMtimm) on the one hand, and the saints and those firmly 
rooted In knowledge on the other. He includes in the first category the litterateur 
(adlb), the grammarian, the hadlth specialist (muhaddith), the cxcgctc (mufasslr), 
the jurist, and the theologian (muiakallim). None of these people should attempt 
interpretations (ta'wtlat), nor act freely with the external sense of the words 
( al-tasarruf fi khdul al-sawUhlr ) of the Qur'an or traditions. Al-G h azali warns 
that it is prohibited (harum) to plunge into the sea if you arc not a good swimmer, 
and the sea of gnosis {ma'rifa) of God is far more dangerous than the sea of water. 
Those who arc permitted to interpret the difficult passages of the Qur'an are 

those who devote themselves exclusively to learning to swim in the seas 
of religious gnosis ( ma'rifa ); who restrict their lives to Him alone; who 
turn their faces from this world and the appetites, who turn their backs 
on money and fame, mankind and all other pleasures; who devote them- 
selves to God in the different types of knowledge and actions; who act 
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in accordance with all the ordinances of live religious law and its courtesies 
(adlib) in performing the obediences and avoiding the objectionable: 
who have emptied out their hearts from everything except God; who 
despise the world and even the Hereafter and the Highest Paradise next 
to love of God. They are the divers in the sea of gnosis. 10 

In shifting to metaphorical language. al-GhazSli signals his shift from theolo- 
gian to SQfi. The only people qualified to interpret the mulashubihui. after the 
Prophet and some of his immediate followers, arc the Safis. and their methodology 
is that of Safi practice. 

Al-G h azSlI frequently - functions, as he docs here, as an apologist for Sufism, 
and we will examine some of his many attempts to defend Safi Quranic inter- 
pretation in more detail later. Foe now. however, we will move on to what other 
SOfls have to say in less apologetic works about how those firmly rooted In knowl- 
edge approach die mutashdbthdt of the Qur'an. The echoes of die discussions we 
have seen so far regarding verse 3:7 can be beard in these works, but take second 
place to the claim that there are some who receive knowledge directly from God 
concerning the ambiguous passages of the Qur'an. Here is what al-Qushayrl has 
to say about those firmly rooted in knowledge (al-rHsikhun ft l-'llm): 

The way of those whose knowledge is firmly rooted ( al-ulamU ’ al-msOkh) 
in seeking its meaning is in accordance with the fundamentals (usfi/). 
Whatever their investigation obtains is acceptable and whatever resists the 
effect of their reflection (flkr) they surrender to the World of the Unseen. 

The way of the people of allusion and understanding (ahl al-ishira 
h ul-fahm) is listening with the presence of the heart (hudur al-t/alb), so 
dot the object of their levels of understanding (JuhOm), appearing from 
the things that arc made known, is based upon the allusions of unveiling 
(ishardt al-kashf ). 51 

Again making a distinction between public and private interpretation. 
al-Qushayrl notes that those who receive this knowledge should not share it w ith 
others without being commanded to do so. 

If they have been asked to maintain the veil and conceal the secret, they 
feign dumbness. If they have been commanded to reveal and proclaim, 
they freely release the elucidation of the Truth and speak from knowl- 
edge received from the Unseen. 52 

Al-Qushayrl uses metaphors to describe those who understand these deeper 
meanings and those who do not. 

Those who have been confirmed with the lights of insights (anwOr 
al-btisd'ir ) arc illuminated by the rays of the suns of understanding 
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( fahm). Those who have been clothed in a covering of doubt have been 
denied the subtleties of actualization, so that states (ahwaf) divide them 
and mere conjectures ( zuniln ) plague them, and they arc swept away in 
the wadis of doubt and deception. They only become more and more 
ignorant, more and more estranged through their uncertainty .’ 1 

RQzbihSn al-Baqll gives one possible explanation for why some can legitimately 
interpret the ambiguous verses while others should not. He writes that those who 
understand the meanings of the muiashabihut see God in everything without 
falling into the trap of believing that God is incarnated in the world, while those 
who do not understand this mystery create chaos when they try to interpret them. 

As for those In h hose hearts ts a turning away, they follow what Is 
mutashablh in It. The people of blind imitation ( taqtld ) plunge into the 
mutashObthHi. seeking unity (tawhtd). but arc cut off from witnessing it 
because they arc the victims of illusion (as hub al-wahm). and the victim 
of illusion docs not recognize the truth of temporally originated things 
(al-ashya' al-muhdatha). How can he recognize the existence of the 
Truth ( hatqq ) by the mark (/asm) of illusion? If he tries to seek the 
different kinds of knowledge of the mutashOblhUt. he will not reach 
the truth regarding them and may create discord (fitna). It is because of 
this that the Prophet said. "Reflect upon the bounties of God. not His 
Essence." One who has not traversed the seas of the realities of certainty 
las not seen the mirror of realization. The distinguishing mark ( rasm ) of 
the mutashlblhdl falls short of that which has been marked for his faith. 

He docs not grasp their meanings because this is the station of the lovers 
(ah I al-tshq ) who see the Truth ( haqq ) in everything. As one of the 
people of meanings (ah! al-ma'Onl ) said, "I do not see anything without 
seeing God in it.” This is the description of the manifestation of the 
Divine self-disclosure ( ta)alH ) in the mirror of engendered existence 
( kawn ). But this does not mean flat God is in things because He is 
free from all forms of incarnation (hulill)'* 

Because those firmly rooted in knowledge arc inwardly rooted in the knowledge 
of how things really arc. they are outwardly calm, courageous, and self-effacing 
before life’s vicissitudes. 

Those firmly rooted in know ledge arc those who witness the quality of 
spirits (a/wfl/i) [existing) prior to the bodies (ashbdh) in the court of pcc- 
ctcmity. who have seen with their own eyes the concealed secrets of the 
particulars of the eternal types of know ledge. They have understood 
from them the end results of their situation in the pathways of subsistence 
(baqtt‘). They arc firmly rooted in the sea of the source of certainty ('ayn 
al-yaqtn ) and arc not agitated by the appearance of worldly authorities 
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who arc characterized by change, transformation, deceit and treachery. 
They arc not overwhelmed by acts of force and the fear they arouse: they 
stand firm before the blows of God. standing firm with God in that 
which appears from Him bearing the mark of cffaccmcnt (mahw) and 
obliteration (lams). They know’ that all of it is a trial and a test, so they 
remain tranquil in servanthood ('ubiidiyya) as their outward distinguishing 
mark and arc firmly rooted in the witnessing of lordliness (rububtyya) in 
their inward absolute reality.* 5 

Once again al-KSshSnl expresses a similar idea using different terminology. 
Those who are /Irmly moled In knowledge arc those who see unity and not mul- 
tiplicity. the abiding face and not the appearance of multiplicity in the mirrors of 
created things. AI-KashanI understands the scholarly tradition of interpretation of 
referring the muiashUbihdi to the muhkamdi as interpretation through this mode 
of perception. 

The gnostic verifiers (al-'Orl/On al-muhaqqlqUn)} 6 who recognize the 
abiding face in whatever form or outward appearance it takes, recognize 
the true face among the various faces which the mutashUbihdt take and 
they refer them to the muhkamdi . following the example of the poet: 

There is only one face yet 
when you count the qualities there is multiplicity. 

Those who arc veiled, those In whose hearts is a turning away from the 
Truth, seek what is mutashdblh because of their being soiled by multi- 
plicity from unity. The verifiers follow the muhkam. subordinating the 
mutashdblh to it and choosing from its possible aspects what conforms 
to their religion (din) and school of thought ( madhhab ). Seeking discord. 
i.c. seeking to mislead themselves and others. And seeking Its Interpre- 
tation (ta'wtl) according to what conforms to their state (hid) and method 
(tarlq). When the knife is crooked, its scabbard becomes crooked. 
Because they do not recognize the one abiding face among the other 
faces, it necessarily follows that they do not recognize the true meaning 
among the other [possible) meanings ’ 7 

According to the SQfls. the knowledge of those who are firmly moled In knowl- 
edge is not like the knowledge of religious scholars, but neither docs it contradict 
it. One of the earliest writers on this topic, al-1\istarT. explains that their knowl- 
edge comes from their detachment from ordinary passion - a detachment which 
opens up the possibility of being granted profound know ledge directly from God 
of the many levels of meaning in the Qur'an. 

Those firmly moled in knowledge. It has been related from ’AH that they 
arc those whom knowledge protects from the intrusion of passion 
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(hat* iJ) and arguments presented without [knowledge of) hidden things 
( al-ghuyOb ). because God has guided them and given them power over 
his hidden secrets in the treasuries of the different kinds of knowledge 
i'ulum). They say. “Hi> believe In It" and God is thankful to them and has 
made them the people of firmrootcdncss (ahl al-rusQkk) and extraordi- 
nary accomplishment in knowledge, an increase from Him. just as He 
said. Say. "Lord. Increase me In knowledge" (20: 1 14). 

God made an exception for those f Irmly rooted In knowledge in their 
saying. “ all of It Is from our Lord meaning the abrogating and the 
abrogated, the muhkam and the mutashUblh. They are those who have 
uncovered (kUshifOn) three kinds of knowledge, since those who know 
(' ularnU") are of three kinds: those who devote themselves exclusively 
to knowledge of their Lord (rabbanlyyQn). those who devote themselves 
exclusively to knowing the Light (nurdniyyan), and those who 
devote themselves exclusively to knowing the Essence (tftariVvfln). 31 
Additionally, there arc four kinds of knowledge: revelation (wuhv), 
God’s self-disclosure < tajaltl ). (knowledge) from what is near [to Him) 
(Undl) and (knowledge) from (His very presence) ( lad uni ). as in His 
words We gave him mercy from Us (alaynahu rahmar" min ‘IndtnH) and 
taught knowledge to him from Our wry presence ('allamnJhu min 
ladunni 3 (18:65).” 

In his comments on but no one remembers except those v>ho possess under- 
standing. al-Kashanl adds detachment from habit I'ada) as another prerequisite 
for receiving deeper understanding. He also uses the etymology of the word albSb 
from the phrase those h ho possess understanding ( ala al-albdbf 0 to create a 
metaphor for the transformation that is necessary to become wise. Lubb 
(pi. lubub) means the choicest part ot the kernel of foods such as nuts or wheat 
and lubdb (pi. albab). from the same root, is the choicest part of anything. When 
said of a man. it means his intellect or understanding. 41 Referring implicitly to 
this dual meaning. al-KSshSnl compares the "kernels" of the wise to the "husks” 
of the more ordinary human characteristics. 

And no one remembers that singular and decisive knowledge ( al-llm al- 
wUhtd al-fasl ) within the ambiguous and manifold particulars (at-tafUslI 
al-mutashobiha al-mutakaththira ) except those whose intellects ('uqul) 
lave been purified by the light of guidance and freed from the husk 
(qlshr)* 2 of passion (ha»< J) and habit ( Oda)** 

Al-NisabQrt uses the metaphor of husks and kernels somewhat differently in 
his commentary on this verse. For al-K&shinl. the contrast is between those who 
perceive unity and those who perceive multiplicity. For al-MsabQrt. the contrasts 
arc between ego existence and spiritual existence, the knowledge acquired in this 
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life (‘ulum kasbiyya) and knowledge given directly to man by God (‘Urn ladunl ) 
on the Day of the Covenant. 44 


And no one remembers except those possessing understanding (Ola 
al-albab ). those who follow- the example of the Prophet, leaving the 
darkness of the husks fqushilr) of their ego existence (wujaduhum 
at-nafsJnt) for the light of the kernel ( lubab ) of their spiritual existence 
(wujuduhum al-rahdnt). They arc those who arc firmly rooted in the 
husks of the acquired types of knowledge ( al-'ulQm al-kasblyya) and 
who have reached the realities of the kernel ( lubOb ) of types of knowl- 
edge received from His very presence (al-'ullim asl-laduntyya) from 
the very presence of one who Is Wise. Knowing (min ladun haktm 
khablr)( 11:1). 

In the verse there is an allusion lishura) to the fact that the types of 
knowledge of those who are firmly rooted were all taught to them on the 
Day of the Covenant ( al-mithOq ), since He disclosed the attribute of 
lordship to the seeds of future humanity and He made them testify 1 
regarding themselves (7:172) by the ev idence of lordship. Am ! not your 
Lord? (7:172). Through the witnessing of this evidence, the knowledge 
of unity (tawhld) was firmly embedded in the natural disposition (Jlbla) 
of the seeds of future humanity and they said. “yes. "All of the different 
types of knowledge arc included in the knowledge of unity, just as He 
said and He taught Adam all of the names (2:31). 

The seeds were sent back to the loins and were veiled by the attributes 
of humanity (sl/St al-basharlyya ). and were transferred to wombs and 
wandered through the ages from one state and place to another, from the 
most remote places to the process of birth. The speaking soul, which 
knew the knowledge of unity, was sent back to the lowest of the low- 
forms. veiled in the veil of humanity, forgetful of these different types of 
knowledge and the speech regarding them. 

But then his parents remind him of this knowledge by means of sym- 
bols (rumfir) and analogies ( qard'ln ) until he remembers some of them 
from beneath the veils of human nature and stages of development. He 
speaks in the language of his parents, not the language with which he 
answered his Lord, saying. “ Yes?' For that language was the kernel (lubb) 
of this language that is the husk (qlshr). In a similar way. the entire outer 
and inner existence of man are husks of the kernel llubdb) of that 
existence which beard and answered on the Day of the Covenant. His 
hearing is the husk of that hearing which listened to the speech of 
the Truth. His sight is the husk of that sight which saw the beauty of the 
Truth. His heart is the husk of that heart which understood tire speech of 
the Truth. All of his different types of knowledge arc the husk of those 
types of knowledge which were learned from the Truth. 
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Thus. Ihc Prophet was only sent to remind him of the truth of these 
different types of knowledge, the husk of which his parents had 
reminded him. just as He said. Remind! You are only a reminder! (88:2 1). 

So the reminding is for everyone ( al-tadhktru Omm) but only a few 
remember ( al-tadhakkuru khOis). Because of this. He said, and no one 
remembers except those h ho possess understanding (ilia al-albOb ). 4! 

What distinguishes the Soft understanding of those vtho are firmly rooted in 
knowledge from other viewpoints is primarily their understanding of what type 
of knowledge is involved. Most Muslim thinkers accepted some combination of 
reason, authoritative tradition, and linguistic expertise as valid tools for interpret- 
ing the Qur'an. For the Softs, the sciences based on these tools are part of what 
al-Nlsabdrl calls acquired knowledge I'ulum kasbtyya). The sciences that lead to 
deeper knowledge of the Qur’an’s meaning, however, arc received directly from 
God {'Urn I ad uni). In Chapter 3. we will see the relationship between this type of 
knowledge and spiritual practice. 
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UNCOVERING MEANING 

Knowledge and spiritual practice 


For the SQfls. knowledge cannot be separated from spiritual practice. Aba Nasr 
al-Sarraj (d. 988) 1 explains this view in his Kitab al-lunut. one of the earliest 
books to discuss the methodology of Soft Qur'finic interpretation. According to 
AbO Nasr al-Sarraj. the Softs arc characterized by their practical application 
(isli'mOl) of the verses of the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet, which pro- 
duces noble qualities, virtuous actions, and higher states, all of w hich arc implied 
in the word adab. Although this manner of acting in imitation of the Prophet is 
also discussed in the books of scholars ('ultima') and jurists (JuqahiT), al-Sarraj 
claims that their understanding of these behaviors and attitudes is not as deep as 
their understanding of other sciences. He states that it is the Softs who alone 
understand the various realities and attributes of states such as repentance 
(lawba), piety (hiwo'). trust in God (lawakkul), contentment (rhla). to name just 
a few. The people who experience these states attain them in various degrees 
according to what God has apportioned to them. 2 

In addition to their experience of states, the SQfTs arc also characterized by their 
knowledge of the soul (rnr/j), its characteristics and inclinations, the subtleties of 
hypocrisy (rnd*). hidden lust (al-shahuM al-khufiyya). and hidden polytheism 
(al-shlrk al-khafl). They know how to rid themselves of these vices by turning to 
God and giving up any sense of one's own ability and power. 3 

The SOfls arc distinguished as well by what they have discovered ( muslanbaiai) 
in sciences that arc difficult for jurists and scholars to understand. Their ability to 
loosen the knots and understand what is difficult comes from their sacrificing the 
very core of their beings ( badhl al-muha)), so that when they speak of these 
discoveries, they speak from direct experience of them. 4 Because of what they 
have discovered, the people of understanding (fahm) among the actualized 
(muhaqqtqQn) conform to the Qur’an and the practice of the Prophet externally 
(rdA/O and internally (balin'"). When they act in this manner. God grants 
knowledge to them of the deeper meanings of the Qur’an and Traditions of 
the Prophet. 5 

This last passage from AbO Nasr al-Sarraj alludes to a haduh that is cited in frill 
by al-Ghazati in his discussion of the relationship between certain kinds of 
knowledge and behavior in his Jawdhlr al-Qur dn. 
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Maybe you will say. “So demonstrate tbc purpose of (be relationship 
between the two worlds, and why visions arc by similitude ( al-mlthdl) 
and not the unambiguous ( al-sarlh ). and why the Prophet used to see 
Gabriel often in a form other than his own but only saw him twice in his 
own form." 

Know that you have become arrogant and have reached quite a height 
if you think that the knowledge of this can come to you all at once 
without your undertaking the task of preparing yourself to receive it by 
discipline (rtyada), effort ( mu/dhada ). complete renunciation of the 
world, disengagement from the tumult of creation, utter immersion in 
lose of the Creator, and the search for Truth. Know ledge like this will be 
w ithheld from the likes of you and it will be said. 

You have come 

in order to learn the secret of my happiness 
but you will find me stingy with it. 

Let go of your greed to attain this knowledge by means of exchanging treatises. 
Seek it only through the door of effort (mufdhada) and piety (taqwd). Then guid- 
ance will follow and strengthen your effort, just as God said We will surely guide 
10 Our paths those who haw struggled I jdhadD)for Us (29:69). And the Prophet 
said “For anyone who practically applies what he knows. God will bequeath 
knowledge of what be docs not know.” 4 
Linking the bestowal of know ledge to practice and behavior was not unique to 
the SQfls but the emphasis they placed on it was. Aba 'Abd al-Rahm3n al-Sulaml 
(d 1021) quotes a ninth century Safi as saying. “The whole of Sufism is ways of 
behavior (al-tasawwuf kulluhu adab)." 1 


Reading the Qur’Sn with presence of 
the heart ( hudUr al-qalb) 

Among the manners (adah) that the Safis tried to cultivate was a respectful and 
thoughtful way of reciting or listening to the Qur'an, intended to facilitate the 
understanding of its deeper meanings. Abo Nasr al-Saxraj writes that 

The people of understanding ( fahm ) among tbc people of knowledge 
(//nt) know that the only way to correctly connect to that to which the 
Qur'an guides us is by pondering (tadabbur), reflecting itafakkur). being 
wakeful (tayaqquz). recollecting (tadhakkur) and being present with the 
lie art (hudur al-qalb ) when reciting the Qur'an. They know this as well 
from His words, A book which We haw sent down to you as a blessing so 
that they might ponder its wises and so that those who possess under- 
standing might recollect (38:29). Pondering, reflecting and recollecting 
are only possible through the heart being present because God said 
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surely In that there Is a remembrance for one who has a heart (qalb) or 
will lend an ear with presence (aw alqa al-sam'a ho huwa shahid) 
(50:37). that is lo say. one who is present with the heart (hadlr al-qalb).* 

There were several different ways in which SQfls tried to awaken themselves to 
the task of listening with presence of the heart. One way was to remind them- 
selves of the awesome nature of the revelation and its transcendent origins. An 
off-repeated quote is attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq saying. "I swear by God that God 
has disclosed himself ( tajalla ) to His creation in His speech but they do not sec." 9 
Abfl Talib al-Makkl writes in his Qiil al-qulub of a man from the first generations 
(salaf) who used to read a sHra and. if his heart wasn't in it. he would repeat it a 
second time. 10 Another method is recorded in AbQ Nasr al-Sarraj’s Kiidb al-luma' 
and attributed to AbQ Said al-Kharraz (d. 899): 

There arc three ways to listen and to be present while listening. The first 
is to listen to the Qur'an as if you were hearing the Messenger of God 
recite it to you. 

Thcn you should rise from this and hear it as if Gabriel was reciting it 
to the Prophet, because Allah said and surely It is the revelation of the 
Lord of the worlds. The trustworthy spirit descends with It upon your 
heart (26:192-4). 

Then you should rise from this so that it is as if you were hearing it 
from God (al-haqq). That is God saying. We resealed the Qur 'an which 
Is a healing and a mercy to the believers (17 :84), and His words, the reve- 
lation if the Book Is from God. the exalted, the wise (39: 1) and it is as if 
you were hearing it from God most High. Likewise. Ha. Kflm. The reve- 
lation of the Book is from God. the exalted the knowing (40:1). 

In your listening [as if you were hearing it] from God understanding 
( fahm ) is brought out by the presence of your heart Ihudur al-qalb ) and 
your being devoid of any preoccupation with the world and your self by the 
power of witnessing (mushahada). the purity of remembrance (dhlkr). 
focused attention (Jam' al-hamm ). good manners (husn al-adab). purity of 
the innermost secret (sin) and sincerity of realization (sldq al-tahqlq). u 


The result of this approach is described as both sweet and awesome. AbQ Talib 
al-Makkl tells us that a scholar said: 

I used to read the Quran but found no sweetness in it until I recited it as 
if I was hearing the Messenger of God reciting it to his Companions. 
Then I rose to a station above it and I recited it as if I was hearing Gabriel 
presenting it to the Messenger of God. Then God brought me to another 
way station and now I hear it from the Speaker. Here I found from it a 
blessing and delight I could not resist! 12 
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He then tells the story of Ja'fat al-Sadiq who was overcome by something during 
prayers and fainted. When he came, he was asked about it and said. '1 kept 
repeating the verse in my heart until I heard it from its Speaker and my body was 
unable to stand firm when I saw His power." 11 Al-Kashanl quotes this tradition 
from Ja'fat al-Sadiq and then relates his own experience: 

Frequently. I used to engage in reciting the Qur'an and pondering its 
meanings by means of the faculty of faith. In spite of diligence in devo- 
tions. my breast was tight and my heart was agitated, my heart neither 
opening because of these meanings, nor my Lord turning me away from 
them, until finally I became familiar and intimate with them. I tasted the 
sweetness of their cup and their drink. Then my soul was animated, niv 
breast opened, my mind broadened, my heart expanded my innermost 
secret made spacious, the moment (h aqi) and the state (hat) made pleas- 
ant. and my spirit delighted by that opening. It was as if continually, 
morning and evening, meanings were being unveiled to me in every 
verse such as would fatigue my tongue to describe. There could be no 
power adequate to contain them, nor enumerate them, nor any strength 
patient enough to divulge and disclose them. 1 2 * 

As in many other aspects of SflfI piety, the various methods towards mindfiil reading 
were systematized by al-Ghazali in his Ihya\ drawing upon much of the material 
found in Aba TSlib al-MakkfS Qut al-qulub}' expanding it and arranging it neatly 
into ten categories regarding the external courtesies of recitation (zOhir adab al- 
tit:»a) and ten categories regarding inner practices in the recitation of the Qur'an 
(a’ mol al-bati" rt/awat al-Qu/'Jn)' 6 The external courtesies, which will not be dis- 
cussed here, have to do with the ritual state of the reciter, where and when he recites, 
the quantity, speed, volume and beauty with which he recites, the advisability of 
weeping while reciting, the ritual prostrations and supplications in reciting, and 
how the Quran is to be written down. 17 The inner practices arc as follows: 

1 Understanding the cxaltcdncss and grandeur of the speech of the Qur'an, and 
God’s grace and kindness to His creation in His descending from his exalted 
throne to the level of their understanding. One of the examples used to 
explain this is a story of a wise man (hakim) who preached to a king. The 
King asks him how it is that man is able to bear the speech of God. The wise 
man tells him that God's speaking to man is similar to man’s speaking to the 
animals, descending to their level through the use of sounds and whistles. It 
is also like the Sun. the full gaze of which man is unable to bear, and yet he 
is able to attain what be needs from it. 11 

2 Exaltation of the Speaker. The reciter must be mindful” of the majesty of the 
Speaker, knowing that what he reads is not the speech of man. and that there 
is an extreme danger in reciting the speech of God Just as only the ritually 
pure may touch the Qur'an, only the inward part of the heart that is pure and 
illuminated by the light of exaltation and reverence will be able to understand 
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its inner meaning. Tire act of exaltation of the Speaker will come about only 
when the reciter reflects upon the attributes, majesty, and acts of God. 20 

3 Presence of the heart ( hudur al-qalb ) and abandonment of the talk of the soul 
(haJllh al-nafs). Al-GhazSB seems to be talking here about distracting 
thoughts. He says that a gnostic was asked. "When you read the Qur'an docs 
your soul talk about anything?" He said "What would be more beloved to roc 
than the Qur'an so that my soul would talk of it?" This kind of mindfulness fol- 
lows from the previously mentioned exaltation that creates an intimacy with- 
out any inattcntivcncss. as the reciter finds unending delights in the Qur'an. 2 ‘ 

4 Pondering {Utdabbur) Pondering goes beyond being present with the heart 
(hudtir al-qalb), for one might not be reflecting on anything but the Qur'an yet 
nevertheless be merely hearing it without pondering it. Al-GhazSli tells us that 
this is tire purpose of reciting the Qur'an and it is why it is recommended to 
read it in a slow’ and distinct manner ( tarfll ). He quotes 'AH b. AbU Talib as 
saying. "There is no good in an act of worship without comprehension, nor in 
a recitation without pondering.' 22 Al-Ghaz5ll’s distinction here between the 
presence of the heart (hudilr al-qalb ) and pondering (ladabbur) is not one 
made by other SQfl authors, who seem to use hudur al-qalb as shorthand for 
all of the methods used in listening attentively. For example. Al-Qushayrt 
writes, "the method (labll) of the people of allusion (ishura) and understand- 
ing (fahm) is listening with the presence of the heart (hudur al-qalb j.” 25 

5 Trying to understand (la/ahhum). This is to seek to clarify each verse in a 
suitable manner by contemplating the meanings of the attributes and works 
of God, and the circumstances of the prophets and the people to w hich they 
were sent. 24 

6 The abandonment of the obstacles to understanding ( fahm ). Al-Ghazall says 
that the veils to understanding arc four: too much concern for the correct 
articulation of letters; rigidity and zealotry in following (laqtld) a school of 
thought (madhhab) instead of allowing for insight (bailra) and witnessing 
(mushJhada)', persistence in sin. being pridcful. or being afflicted in general 
with a passion for the world with which one complies; belief that there arc 
no meanings of the Qur'an other than those transmitted from Ibn 'Abbas. 25 
Mujahid 26 and others, and that all other commentary is that from prohibited 
personal opinion (lafilr bl ' I-ra'y ). 27 

7 Personal application (lakhslt). The reader should assume that every message in 
the Quran is meant foe him. Since God’s message is intended for all people, it 
is intended for each individual Al-GhazalT here is inviting people to contextu- 
alize the text to their own experience, for if the reader assumes flat he himself 
is being spoken to by God. be will not consider the study of the Quran as work 
but. rather, will meditate upon it and act in accordance with it. 28 

8 Affcctivity (Ufaththur). His heart should be affected by the tenor of different 
verses, so that for everything which he understands, his heart will be con- 
nected to a state (hdll or strong emotion ( wajd ) such as grief (hum), fear 
(khawf ). hope (ra)<T), and so on. When his knowledge is perfected, the 
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predominant state of his heart will be awe (kiashya), for constriction (ladylq) 
predominates in the verses of the Qur’an. Therefore, he will notice that the 
mention of forgiveness and mercy is connected to conditions that he Iras 
yet to fulfill. The Quran is meant to attract these states and to cause ooc to 
act on it; otherwise, tire trouble of moving the tongue with its letters is 
insignificant. 2 ’ 

9 Ascent (tamqql). Al-Ghazall repeats the three stations of reciting the Qur’an 
from Aba Talib al-MakkJ's Qai al-quhlb and elaborates. The first station is 
the serv ant who assumes he is reading to God. standing before him. and He 
sees him and bears him His state is one of petitioning, adulation, imploring, 
and supplicating. The second station is when he witnesses with his heart that 
God sees him and speaks to him with His kindnesses and whispers to him 
with His blessings and beneficence. Therefore, his state is one of modesty, 
exaltation, attentiveness (Isghff) and understanding (fahm ). The third station 
is when he sees tire Speaker in the speech and the Attributes in the words. 
Therefore, he docs not look to himself, nor to his reading, nor to his blessings 
but rather, his attention is confined to the Speaker, his reflection devoted 
to him as he is immersed in witnessing the Speaker to the exclusion of 
anything else.’ 0 

10 Disavowal ( labrT ). This is the disavowal of one’s own ability and power, and 
of considering oneself with approval and self-validation. The reciter will not 
consider himself among those who arc pious, although he hopes to join them. 
Instead he should view himself as one among those who arc disobedient and 
negligent.’ 1 
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Beyond describing how to prcpaic oneself for reading the Qur'an. Softs also 
wrote more specifically about tlvcir cxcgctical methodologies, referred to by a 
variety of different words or phrases. Most avoided using the term tafstr. reserving 
this instead for what they called exoteric Quranic interpretation. 


AbO Nasr al-SarrS) and the methods of understanding 
(fahm) and allusion ( ishara ) 

AbO Nasr al-Sarraj tells us that there are three things that the sound interpreter 
will never do: change the word order of the Qur'an; forget his basic servanthood 
by contesting the divinity; and distort words. Although he gives no examples of 
the fust two errors, he illustrates word distortion (tahrf) with several examples. 
Here arc two of them: 

This is like what is related about someone who. when asked about His 
words. Hhen Job cried to his Lord. " Truly I have been touched by dis- 
tress ( massanl al-durr )" (21:83), said that its meaning was, "I have not 
been touched by distress (mu sianl al-durr)? We have heard that some- 
one else, when asked about His words. Did He not find you an orphan 
(yatlm) and give (you ) shelter? (93:6). said that the meaning of yattm 
was understood [not as an orphan but) as the singular, incomparable 
pearl (al-durra al-yatlma aliatt 10 yiljadu mlthlahO). 1 

In contrast to these interpretative errors. AbQ Nasr al-Sarraj gives examples from 
two methods he deems to be correct Soft exegesis, the method of understanding 
(lartq al-fahm) and the method of allusion (tartq al-lshOra). One of several exam- 
ples he gives to illustrate the method of understanding is from AbO Bakr al-Kattanl 
(d. 934) on Qur’an 26:89. only the one who brings to God a sound heart. 

According to the method of understanding (fahm). the sound heart is of 
three types: One of them is the one who comes to God with a heart in 
which then is no partner to God; the second is the one who comes to 
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God with a heart uninterested in anything but God. not desiring anything 
but God; and the third is the one who comes to God, existing only in 
Him. having been annihilated from all things in God. and then annihi- 
lated from God in God. 2 

.Another example is from al-Shibtl (d. 945). who was asked about Qur'an 50:37; 

Truly In this Is a remembrance for the one who has a heart or will lend 
an ear with presence , and he said. 'Tor the one for whom God is his 
heart." and then he recited. "From me to You. a heart has no meaning. 
From me to You, every one of my limbs is a heart." 5 

These interpretations do not radically change the topic of the verses but rather 
meditate upon the meaning of the phrases "sound heart" or "listening with pres- 
ence." The controversial aspect of the interpretations las more to do with the fact 
of the inclusion of such SQfJ concepts as the annihilation of the self which was 
strenuously opposed by some Muslims. 

The examples AbQ Nasr al-Sarraj gives for the allusive method of interpreta- 
tion (tartq al-lshdra), on the other hand, demonstrate far-reaching interpretative 
analogies which constitute a far more problematic kind of cxcgetical methodol- 
ogy. He quotes AbQ YazSd al-Bistaml (d. 874) who. when asked about gnosis 
(marifo). replied with an allegorical interpretation of a Quranic verse from the 
story of the prophet Sulayman and the queen Bilqls. 

He said. Truly, when kings enter a village . they destroy Hand debase the 
exalted among Its inhabitants. This Is the way they beha\e (27:34). What 
is meant by that is that it is the custom of kings, when they descend upon 
a village, to enslave its people and make them submissive to them, so 
that they can do nothing without the command of the king. Likewise, 
when gnosis (marifo) enters the heart (qalb). nothing remains in it that 
it docs not uproot, and nothing moves in it that it docs not bum. 4 

In the story of BilqTs and Sulaym3n. these words arc spoken by Bilqls. demon- 
strating her political sagacity in trying to avoid a violent confrontation with 
SulaymOn’s forces. Al-Bistaml creates an analogy between the force of an invading 
king and a powerful knowledge that seizes the heart completely. 

.Another example AbQ Nasr al-Sarraj gives of this method is attributed to al-Junayd 
(d. 910). Considered a more "sober" Safi than al-Bistaml. his allusive interpretation 
demonstrates the acceptability of this kind of interpretation for most SQfts. 

When asked about his silence and lack of movement during the spiritual 
concert (samd"). al-Junayd alluded to His words, and you see the moun- 
tains. thinking them to be firmly fixed, but they will pass as the clouds 
pass: the artistry of God who perfects everything (27:88). 5 
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The verse is part of a passage describing the events of the Day of Judgment, but 
al-Junayd applies it here to his spiritual state in the present world. 

This method of allusion (lartq al-tshura) is the more problematic of the two 
methods that AbO Nasr al-Sarrtj describes because it goes beyond the literal sense 
of the text. The controversial nature of this kind of interpretation is addressed 
some 200 years later in the writings of al-GhazSil. who attempts to distinguish the 
method from that of the bJltnlyya and philosophers. 


Al-Cha/311 and (he method of striking similitudes 
{darb al-mithi I) 

Al-Ghazail’s Mtshkdt at-anwOr is a book that includes both a methodology for 
Qur'Snic interpretation and al-GhazSlI’s interpretation of the Light Verse of the 
Qur'an. Al-GhazSil calls the methodology “the secret and method of creating 
similitudes {sin al-iamlhll «u mlnh)thf?' 6 os "the method of striking similitudes 
(mlnhdj darb al-mllhaiy' 7 The phrase darb al-mashal or darb al-amihdl is 
used twenty-seven times in various forms in the Qur’an - mostly to describe the 
analogies and parables created by God to explain things to mankind. 

Al-G h azSil connects the method of "striking similitudes" to the existence of 
two worlds, worlds which he describes using both philosophical and Qur'Snic ter- 
minology. The one world is spiritual (ri/Jianl). intellectual I'aqh). and supernal 
fu/wl); it is the world of Sovereignty ( malatili ) and the Unseen Ighayb). The 
other world is physical (JlsmJinf), sensory (btssl), and lower (sufll)\ it is the world 
of Dominance (mutt) and the Visible {shahbda).* 

The World of the Visible {'ulam al-shahdda) is the place from which one rises 
up to the World of Sovereignty {'ulam al-malakOi ). an ascension made possible 
by the interrelationship {mundsaba) and connection (iittsdl) between the two. To 
help man's ascent. God has made the World of the Visible parallel to the World of 
Sovereignty. There is nothing in this world that docs not have a likeness {mllhdl) 
or several likenesses in that world, and there is nothing in that world which docs 
not have a likeness or likenesses in this world. 9 To illustrate this. al-GhazSil uses 
the example of the viewing the celestial bodies by Ibrahim (Abraham). 10 

Indeed, there arc high and noble luminous substances {jawdhtr 
nOrOnlyya sharl/a ‘dltyya) in the World of Sovereignty (dlam al-malakHi) 
that arc called angels. Because lights emanate from them to human spir- 
its. they arc called "lords" {arbdb) and God is the "Lord of lords." They 
have varying degrees of luminosity that have similitudes {amlhdl) in the 
World of the Visible {'ulam al-shahdda) . the sun. the moon and the stars. 

At fust, the traveler on the way {al-sdllk hl-tartq) reaches a degree 
that is the degree of the stars, and the radiarxe of [the star’s] light 
becomes clear to him. The fact becomes unveiled to him that the lowest 
world is entirely under its authority and the radiance of its light. 
Suddenly, from [the star's] beauty and sublimity, it becomes clear to him. 
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and he says. "This is my lord'.” (6:76) Then, when what is above 
[this star) becomes clear to him. the degree of the moon, be sees that the 
former has set in relationship to the latter, so he says. “/ do nor love that 
which sets" (6:76). 

Likewise, he continues to ascend until he reaches that which Iras its 
similitude in the sun. and lie sees that it is greater and more sublime. Yet be 
sees that it also has its similitude in its interrelationship (mundsaba) to the 
others, and whatever las a relationship with something imperfect is imper- 
fect itself and "sets" From this, he says, "/ have turned my face to the one 
who created the heavens and the earth In pure faith (hanlf m )" (6:79).“ 

The method of striking similitudes ( darb al-mtthll) is to find the connections 
between the physical and the spiritual world. Another example al-Gbazail gives 
of this interpretative method in the Mishkdt al-anwur concerns God's speech to 
MOSS (Moses) in which MOsa is asked to remove his shoes in the holy valley 
where he has seen a fire. 12 

If the first way station of the prophets is the ascent to the world sancti- 
fied from the turbulence of sense perception and imagination, then the 
similitude ( mithOl ) of that waystation is the holy valley (20:12). And if it 
is not possible to tread that holy valley without removing the two worlds, 
meaning the present world and the hereafter, turning towards the One. 

God (al-haqq ) .... then the similitude of that removal is the taking off of 
the shoes at the time of switching to the pilgrims’ garments in order to 
turn towards the holy Ka'ba.” 

Al-Ghazalt finds two parallel meanings for the removal of Mass's shoes here. 
In the first, he compares the removal of the shoes to a spiritual state in which one 
distances oneself from concern for this world or the next. In the second, be com- 
pares it to the ritual enacted during the preparation for the pilgrimage. Al-G h az3ll 
explains that the method of striking similitudes ( darb al-mlthiil) is like the 
science of dream or vision interpretation (tabtr). 1 * 

Accepting the literal and the symbolic meaning simultaneously is like accepting 
two different kinds of language acts. In his JawHhir al-Qur'Hn . al-Gha?3li 
suggests that knowledge of tire deeper meanings of the Qur’an requires knowl- 
edge of the language of similitudes: 

I do not think that you will be successful (in seeking out the secrets of 
the Qur’an) if you obstinately proceed with your own opinion (ray) and 
intellect (’aql) How can you understand this when you do not under- 
stand the language of states (lisdn al-ahwul)? Instead, you only believe 
in propositional speech (maqdl )! You will not understand the meaning of 
His words. There is nothing which does not proclaim His praise (17:44) 
nor His words. They / the heavens and the earth/ said. "We have come 
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willingly '' (41:11) so long as you think that the earth has a language 
(ItsUn) and a life. You will not undcistand the words of the speaker who 
said. "The wall said to the peg. "Why arc you making a hole in me?" He 
said. "Ask the one who is hammering me and docs not drop me! Behind 
me is the stone which hammers me." You arc not aware that these words 
arc true and more correct than propositional speech, so how will you 
understand the secrets that arc behind this? 15 

The example of the talking inanimate objects, the wall and the peg. is one that 
al-Zamakhshart also uses in his commentary written some twenty years after 
al-Ghazall's death, in his interpretation of verse 41:11.“ Either al-Zamakhshart 
borrowed from al-Ghaz&ll. which seems unlikely, or they both adopted the exam- 
ple from a previous commentator or theologian. Al-Zamakhshart understands the 
words spoken by the heavens and the earth. "He ha\e come willingly." as a figu- 
rative expression (majQz) which is either the creation of a similitude (tamthll) or 
an imaginative representation (lakhyll) whose only purpose is to depict the effect 
of God’s power over decreed things, having nothing to do with the real acts of 
speech and answering. He uses the example of the talking wall and peg both to 
illustrate the figurative use of speech and to confirm the meaning of the verse. 

Whereas al-Zamakhshart uses the concept of figurative language to solve the 
problem of the anthropomorphism of the verse, al-Ghazall’s point seems to be 
different. Although Ik might have agreed with al-Zamakhsharl’s interpretation as 
it explains a verse which otherwise seems literally absurd. al-GhazSli is saying 
something more than that; he is asserting that metaphorical and symbolic ways of 
speaking arc superior modes of expression for facilitating deeper comprehension 
of the Qur'an. Ibn ’Arabl develops this idea further in his writings by comparing 
the rational and imaginative faculties in man. 


Ibn 'Arabl and the method of allusion ( ishara ) 

Unlike al-GhazSlT. Ibn 'Arab! rejects rational interpretation (ta’wll ‘aqlt) outright. 
Although there arc aspects of the revelation which reason declares impossible, 
this only proves the imperfection of man’s rational faculties, not the necessity of 
interpretation. 17 Man has two faculties by which Ik obtains knowledge of God. 
The faculty of reason I 'aqt ) in man works by means of reflection (Jib-), using the 
language of abstraction. It is capable of knowing God’s incomparability, how He 
is utterly different from His creation. The imaginative faculty fkhayHl) in man. on 
the other hand, works through sensory perceptions, using the language of images. 
It is capable of perceiving God's similarity in His self-disclosures ( taJaUl ) in His 
creation. Perfect knowledge combines both of these faculties. Use of only the 
rational faculty turns God into an abstraction and use of only the imaginative 
faculty leads to polytheism and anthropomorphism. 13 

The Qur’an uses both abstractions and images to communicate its message, but 
the latter predominate because revelation entails a descent of meanings into the 
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imaginal realm and sense perception and is an act of connection, not separation. 
The rational faculty is unable to understand the images of the Qur'an and there- 
fore seeks to interpret it so as to make it conform to the dictates of reason, but 
this leads to a distortion of its meaning. Prophets and friends of God, on the other 
hand, accept the whole of the Qur'an because they understand the language of 
images by means of unveiling (kashf). 19 To use al-GhazSil’s example described 
previously, the prophets and friends of God will understand what the verse They 
said. 'We have come willingly " (41:11) means because they lave experienced it 
through the seeing, bearing, and tasting of the imaginative faculty. 

Only the prophets and friends of God understand the principles of “striking 
similitudes" (darb al-amthOl). They can strike similitudes themselves because 
God has taught them how to do this, and they recognize the similitudes that God 
has struck for Himself because they have witnessed the connection between the 
similitude and the meaning it represents."" However, "striking similitudes" (darb 
al-amthOl ) is not the term Ibn 'ArabI uses to describe Safi interpretation of the 
Qur'an, nor docs he use the term ta'wll. which he applies almost exclusively 
to the kind of rational interpretation (ttfwll ’ aqll ) of which he is so critical. 21 
Instead, the term Ibn 'ArabI prefers is "allusion" ( IshOra ). He explains that Safls 
have chosen this word over "commentary" ( lafslr ) in order to defend themselves 
from the ignorance of cxotcricists. The word IshOra. which literally means "to 
point." is used just once in the Qur’an (19:29), in a verse referenced by Ibn 'Arab! 
as pail of his explanation for the Safls’ adoption of the term. Just as Maryam 
(the Virgin Mary) "pointed" to the infant 'Isa (Jesus) so that lie spoke in her 
defense against the accusations of her people, so do Safls "point” or "make allu- 
sion" to what they know so that they will not be attacked by uncomprehending 
cxotcricists. 22 

Some of the examples of Ibn ' ArabI 's own Qur'anic interpretation in his 
FutilhOt al-makkiyya resemble Aba Nasr al-Sarraj’s method of allusion (tarlq 
al-lsiora ) 2} and al-Ghazall’s "striking of similitudes" (darb al-mlihol ). albeit 
with the addition of his own technical vocabulary. Chittick translates one such 
example from the FutOhOt on verses 52:1-8 of the Qur'an: 

By the mount - the body, because of the natural inclination within it, 
since it is not independent through itself in its wujud [existence]. 

And a book inscribed from a divine dictation and a right hand writing 
with a pen of potency. 

On a parchment, that is your own entity - by way of allusion, not 
exegesis. 

Unrolled, manifest, not rolled up. so it is not curtaincd. 

By the inhabited house, that is, the heart that embraces the Real, so 
He is its inhabitant. 

And the uplifted roof - the sensory and suprascnsocy faculties in the bead. 

And the burning sea, that is nature kindled w ith the ruling fire that 
necessitates movement- 
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Surely thy Lord's chastisement Is about to fall. In other words, 
something from which the animal self, the command spirit, and the high 
intellect take refuge but which derives from the self's nurturing Master, 
who makes its affair wholesome, is about to fall and come down upon it. 

For the self possesses the low waystations absolutely in respect to its 
possibility and relatively in respect to its nature. 

There is none to avert It. because there is only what I have mentioned. 
What we have is receiving His coming down and climbing up to His 
approach. Between these two properties become manifest the barzakhs 
[isthmuses], which possess towering splendor and firmly-rooted 
knowledge. 24 

in this interpretation, the five signs invoked to attest to the reality of the Day 
of Judgment are taken to refer to the spiritual makeup of man. Events which will 
occur at the end of time are taken to refer to events which happen in the here and 
now’. What makes Ibn 'Arabl’s correspondence between these two realities unique 
is the way in which he connects them. The fust verse of this silra is By the mount 
(wtrl-tar). as Chittick explains. 

The word ttir or "mount" derives from a root that means to approach 
something and to hover around it. The Shaykh takes the etymological 
sense as an allusion to the bodily nature's inclinations, which draw it 
toward things that it desires. 25 

It is this close attention to the etymological and grammatical possibilities of the 
text which distinguishes Ibn 'ArabT's approach to Quranic interpretation, an 
approach based on the assumption that all the possible meanings which the Arabic 
language allows for any given word or group of words in the Qur'an are valid. To 
reject any one of these meanings is to limit God's knowledge, to imply that 
He was unaware of the various ways in which His Book could be interpreted. 2 * 

One example which shows the difference between this kind of hypcrlitcralism 
and a more purely symbolic or allegorical approach is Ibn 'Arabfs interpretation 
of the verse, “laysa ka-mithllhl shay (42: 1 1). which can be translated as. there 
Is nothing similar to him. The ka means "like” and mithl means "similar." Ibn 
’ ArabI accepts the common explanation that the ka here merely serves to reinforce 
the meaning of mithl. He also endorses an interpretation in which ka retains its 
meaning, making it possible to translate the verse as there Is nothing like His sim- 
ilar. and to understand it as a reference to the Perfect Man. 2 ' Although the com- 
mon interpretation of this verse is that it asserts God’s incomparability. Ibn 
'ArabT's acceptance of all possible interpretations allows him to find in it confir- 
mation for God’s incomparability and His similarity. Ibn 'Arab! understood this 
interpretative approach as an extreme fidelity to the possibilities of the Qur'Snic 
text. His critics denounced it as a distortion of its meaning ( tahrtf rnWUnl 
'1-Qur‘Hn). 21 
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AKMsflbflrl and al-Kish3nl and the method of 
esoteric interpretation (MV//) 

The terms tafstr and (I’M/ have a complicated history. 29 In the fust few centuries 
of Islam, they were used interchangeably to refer to any commentary on the 
Qur'3n. Over time, however, the word tafstr began to be applied only to those 
works dot relied heavily on the transmitted interpretative traditions from the first 
few generations of Muslims, while MVf/ became a term used to describe other 
types of interpretations. In the fourteenth century both al-NlsabOrl and al-KashSnl 
used the word MV ll to describe their interpretative activity. 

Al-NlsabQrl divides his commentary GhariTlb al-Qur'dn into three sections 
comprised of variant readings (qiru'M and MiqOf), exoteric commentary (tafstr), 
and esoteric commentary (MVf/). His understanding of how the last two relate to 
one another is set forth in his introduction: 


Know that the requirement of religion is that the Muslim should not 
interpret (yWawMlu) anything in the Qur'an or the hadtth according to 
meanings which would invalidate the essentials which the Prophet and 
the pious fust generations (al-salaf al-sMih) commented (fassara) on. 
like the Garden, the Fire, the Path, the Balance, the palaces, the rivers, 
the trees, etc. Instead. Ire must affirm these essentials just as they have 
been set fordi. 

Then, if he understands from them other realities (haqiTiq), symbols 
(rumBz), and subtleties (lata' if) which have been unveiled to him. there 
is no harm. For surely God has not created anything in the world of form 
('Mam al-silra) that docs not have an equal (naztr) in the world of mean- 
ing ('Mam al-mttna). And nothing is created in the world of meaning, 
which is the Hereafter, which docs not have a reality (haqtqa) in the 
world ofTruth ('Mam al-haqq ). which is the unseen of the unseen (ghayb 
al-ghayb). And nothing is created in the two worlds that does not have 
patterns (namddhf) in the world of mankind ('Mam al-insOn). But God 
knows best.' 0 

The essentials (a'yOn) that NlsabQri mentions here arc elements of the Afterlife 
that Islamic philosophers interpreted allegorically, an act of interpretation for 
which they were strongly criticized. Al-NlsabQrl emphatically states that these 
elements must be accepted as literal truth. His method of interpretation resembles 
that described by al-Ghazall in his MishkOt al-anvyUr. in which correspondences 
arc uncovered between the physical and spiritual worlds. 

Writing in the same period al-Kashanl uses the terms tafstr and MVf/ in 
much the same way as al-NlsSbQrl does, although al-Kashanl writes only MVf/. 
In addition to the term MVf/, al-Kashanl refers to “ttbtq." a word that means "to 
make correspondences.’' 31 In the introduction to his commentary. al-Kashanl 
writes that the process of MVf/ is unending, while that of tafstr is limited- 
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Al-K&shinI believes that while it is prohibited to alter the external sense of the 
Qur’Sn. this prohibition docs not extend to understanding its additional meanings. 

It is said that the one who interprets ( Jassara ) by his own opinion (nfy) las 
become an infidel (katana). As for esoteric interpretation (ta'»1l). it never 
ceases because it varies according to the states of the listener and his cir- 
cumstaiKcs in the stages of his traveling and his different phases. Whenever 
be rises from a station, a door of new understanding is opened to him. and 
he beholds (inal<ta) !1 by means of it the subtlety of a ready meaning.” 

Here. al-KSshSni’s view is not without precedent. AbO Nasr al-Sarrij had also 
pointed out this difference between exoteric and esoteric commentary: 

[The Softs] differ in their deductions just as the exoteric ists (ah! al-zZhir) 
do. However, the differences of opinion between the cxotcricists lead to 
error while this is not so in the science of the inward ('llm al-bulin) 
because the differences [represent] virtues, advantages, noble character- 
istics. states, morals, stations and degrees. It is said that the differences 
of opinion among the scholars ('ulamtf) in the science of cxotcricism 
('Ilm al-zQhir) is a mercy from God because the one who is right refutes 
the one who is wrong, thereby making the error of his opponent in 
religion clear to people so that they turn away from him. If this were not 
the ease, people would leave their religion. 

But the differences of opinion between the people of realities is also a 
mercy from God because each one of them speaks from where lie is at 
the moment (w aqluhu) in response to his state, making allusions from 
his ecstasy (wajd). There is a benefit in their words for everyone from 
amongst those who observe acts of obedience and the lords of the hearts, 
the aspirants and those who are realized, according to their different 
capacities, characteristics and degrees... [AbO Nasr al-Sarraj demon- 
strates his point here with different interpretations of what the "true 
faqV means from ten different Softs . . .] They have all differed in their 
replies just as they have differed in where they were at the moment 
(awqUt) and their states, but aU are sound (hasan). Each reply belongs to 
the group of people suitable for it. and each is a benefit, blessing, 
increase and mercy for them.” 

ROzbihan comments on this as well, speaking of the Softs in the past: 

They spoke according to their stations (maqUmto) in the presence of His 
Omnipotence ( jabarut) and according to the extent of their travelling in 
the open spaces of His Kingdom ( ma/akHi ). They spoke by means of 
convincing allusions (IshOrHi) and suitable expressions (’ibOrO:) from 
pure hearts, grounded intellects ('uqul rdslkha). passionate spirits, and 
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sanctified innermost secrets. The differences between tbeir perceptions 
of the allusions of the Qur'an is like their differences in degrees of what 
they lave seen, the travellings, states, approaches, visions of unseen 
things, and that which shines upon their innermost secrets from the 
lights of prcctcmal and everlastingly eternal things. What they attained 
is in what they said. They told of the depth of the sea of the Qur'an 
because it is the qualities of the Merciful and all of its realities cannot be 
perceived by contingent beings. 15 


Al-Simn&nl and commentary on the seven inner 
senses (tafstr al-butun al-sab'a) 

In the introduction to Iris Qur'anic commentary. al-Simnani explains that the "student 
of commentary on the seven inner senses" will have to loam special technical terms 
(isiUahat). The “seven inner senses” is a reference to a hadlth which states. “The 
Quran has an exoteric sense (:ahr) and an inner sense (bum), and its inner sense 
has an inner sense up to seven inner senses (bw«3n).” ,6 Thc "special technical terms” 
( istllahOt ) refer to spiritual families of man called "subtle substances” (latauf), 
each of which corresponds to a prophet mentioned in the Qur'an.’ ’ 

It is a system of correspondences based on Qur'an 41:53: We will show them 
Our signs in the horteons (dfitq) and in their souls (an/us) until it becomes man- 
ifest to them that this is the truth (41:53).** Knowledge and deeper understanding 
of the Qur'an, as well as the ability to benefit from it. requires the discovery of 
the connection between the horizons (O/Hq) and souls (anfus), between the 
prophets and the subtle substances (laffTtf) of man. Man has the potential to 
develop spiritually from a speaking animal to the bearer of the trust of God. 
At each level of his development, he becomes the possessor of a new subtle 
substance (latlfa) as shown in Table 4.1. 

The reader of the Qur'an should recognize these correspondences so as to be 
able to practically apply the lessons of tbe stories of the prophets to one’s own 
struggle. Al-Simnani explains this process with examples from each of the seven 
levels, as in this passage on the bodily subtle substance ( latlfa qdlablyya) and the 
prophet Adam: 

Whenever you hear a part of the Book addressing Adam, listen to it with 
your subtle bodily subtle substance (latlfa qdlablyya). Apply your bod- 
ily subtle substance practically in what has been commanded and pro- 
hibited for it, and take heed in tire similitudes struck for it (bi-mil duriba 
mathal " lahu). Know w ith certainty that the inner sense ( barn ) of this 
Book is connected to you in [the realm of] souls (anfus) just as its exter- 
nal sense is connected to Adam in [the realm of) horizons (dfaq), to 
enable you to benefit from the Speech of the Truth and so that you may 
be one of those who read [the Qur'an] fresh and anew.” 
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Table 4.! Al-SjmnflpTi theory of luWle lubslancei (laO’lf) 


Srvew subtle substances 
(UO-if) 

Processor of the subtle 
substance 

Corresponding 

prophet 

subtle bodily substance 
(at-latlfa at-q&labiyy'a) 

nun (rnrdn) 

Adam 

subtle soul substance 

civilized man 

NQh (Noah) 

(aMa&a al-nafsfyyxt) 

{at-ins&n al-madanl) 

sufcrtle heart substance 
(at-lafTfo ai-qalbiyyxs) 

submitter (imullm) 

Ibrahim (Abraham) 

subtle innermost substance 
(ab latlfa al-sirriyyxi) 

believer Imumln) 

Mas* (Mom) 

subtle spirit substance 
(al-lapto al-ruhiyya) 

biend (»a/l) 

ttiwad (David) 

subtle mystery substance 
(al -latlfa alkhatiyya) 

prophet Inabt) 

'isa (Jesus) 

subtle reality subtfance 
(al-latttoalkawyyao, 
al-latlfa al-anaiyya) 

»eal Ithdlim) 

Muhammad 


On this initial level. the struggle is to respond to the Quranic commands and 
prohibitions pertaining to the body. On the next level, the level of the subtle soul 
substance (latlfa al-nafstyya) and the prophet NQh. the struggle is to contain one's 
passion and anger which will otherwise be like an overwhelming flood, and so on. 
When one reads about the communities of each of these prophets, they should 
recognize its believers, unbelievers, and hypocrites as corresponding to the forces 
within each of their subtle substances (la/d'if) which may act in harmonious or 
harmful ways.* 0 

The discovery of these subtle substances and their correspondences with the 
stories of the prophets is an experiential one. Al-Simnani explains that no one will 
believe what he has said until they lave witnessed it for themselves. But once this 
scheme has been understood, the reader will know with certainty that the Qur’Sn 
has seven inner senses. Al-Simn5nl gives an example of how these can be duoovered 
in a single verse of the Quran 4:43. He addresses only the first part of it: 

O you who believe, do nor come 10 prayers while Intoxicated until you 
are able to know what you are saying: nor In a state of ritual Impurity, 
unless you are traveling, until you have done the major ablution. 

The external meaning of this verse is clear, admonishing the believer in a state 
of drunkenness or impurity to delay saying his prayers until he is sober and ritu- 
ally pure. In al-Simnanl’s commentary on the inner senses of the verse, the states 
of drunkenness and impurity refer to increasingly subtle forms of forgetfulness 
and attachment. In the first inner sense of this verse, drunkenness and impurity is 
the result of preoccupation with the affairs of the world. The ablution for it is the 
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'‘water’' of the traditional remembrance ( al-ihtkr al-msml). In the second inner 
sense of the verse, the state of drunkenness and impurity is brought about by pas- 
sion (kavtQ) and its ablution is accomplished with the "water” of the instructional 
remembrance ( al-dhlkr al-ltfllml). In each of the inner senses that follow, the 
believer risks intoxication and impurity resulting from the cvcr-highcr states he 
achieves. The ablution at each level is the "water" of the appropriate remem- 
brance ( Jhlkr ). Without a state of sobriety 1 and purity - , there can be no prayer or 
intimate conversation with God. <! 
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ATTACKING AND DEFENDING SUFI 
QUR’ANIC INTERPRETATION 


The problem of distinguishing sound exegesis from exegesis 
by mere personal opinion (tafslr bfl-ra’y ) 

Although there arc indications that in the earliest period of Islam some Muslims 
objected to any kind of commentary on the Qur'an, the necessity of interpretation 
was overwhelmingly accepted by the tenth century. Disagreements continued, 
however, over what constitutes legitimate commentary and cxcgctcs had to justify 
their endeavors in light of a hadlth on interpretation transmitted from Ibn ’Abbas: 

The Prophet said. "Whoever speaks of the Qur’an from his personal 
opinion (m», let him take his scat in the Fire ." 1 

A similar tradition quotes the first caliph Aba Bakr al-Siddlq as saying. 

What earth would carry me. what heaven shelter roc, if I were to speak of 
the Qur’an from my personal opinion (w*>j or of what I do not know ? 2 

The question became how to distinguish sound and acceptable interpretation from 
the prohibited interpretation by personal opinion (tafslr bi'l-ra'y). In the intro- 
duction to his JUmi' al-bayOn. al-Tabari w rites that the Qur’an is comprised of 
three parts: the part whose interpretation is known only to God: the part whose 
interpretation is known only to the Prophet and. through his explanation or other 
indication, to his community; and the part known only to those who possess 
knowledge of the Arabic language.’ The fust part of the Qur’an should not be 
interpreted by anyone and the second part can only be understood by means of an 
explanation of the Prophet, otherwise, it is interpretation by personal opinion 
(tafslr bl’I-ra'y).* The best interpreters of the Qur’an will be those who are clear- 
est in proving their interpretations based on the most authentic traditions of the 
Prophet and their knowledge of Arabic language. Furthermore, they will not 
disagree with what has been said by the Companions and Followers of the Prophet, 
and the men of knowledge in the community . 5 After al-Tabarl there were religious 
scholars who believed that any commentary that did not base itself entirely on the 
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early interpretative tradition (lafslr bt'I-ma'thGr) was an interpretation by personal 
opinion (lafslr bfl-rfy), and therefore prohibited- Al-Ghazall was one of the first 
to contest this view. 


Al-Cha/Sn on lafslr bfl-ra’y 

Al-G h azaH addressed the problem of defining what constitutes lafslr btl-nty as 
part of his defense of Soft Quranic interpretation in his IhyO' 'ulGm al-Jln. 

What is intended by [the prohibition on commentary of the Qur'an] must 
either be a restriction to what has been transmitted (naql) or heard 
[from authorities] (mas mu). abandoning any deduction (IslInbGl) and 
independent understanding (Isllqlal bi'lfahm ), or what is intended is 
something else. It is completely wrong to think that what is intended 
is that one should not speak about the Qur'an except according to what 
one has heard, for several reasons. 6 

Al-Ghazail presents four arguments for not confining commentary to the trans- 
mitted tradition. First, the traditions traceable to the Prophet explain only part of 
the Qur’an. Most of the transmitted cxcgctical tradition comes from Companions 
such as Ibn 'Abbas and Ibn Mas'Qd and represents their own opinions, not what 
they heard from the Prophet himself. Therefore, these interpretations can be 
called lafslr btl-nty. Sceced. the Companions and early cxcgctcs had disagreements 
over the interpretation of Qur'anic verses. Third, there is a distinction between 
interpretation and revelation. This is demonstrated in the Prophet's prayer for Ibn 
'Abbas. "O God. instruct him in religion and teach him interpretation (la'wll)' 
Al-GhazalT asks. “If interpretation was what has been heard [from authorities] 
(masmG') like what has been revealed (lanUl). what would be the purpose of 
granting him that?” 7 Fourth, the Qur'an confirms the possibility of deduction 
(IsDnbGl) independent of transmitted knowledge in Qur'an 4:83.‘‘7h<A. those 
among them who are able to deduce (the mailer) (yaslanbliunahu) know It 
Having discussed what the hadllh on lafslr bl 1 rOy docs not mean. al-Ghaz3li 
continues with what Ire believes is the correct interpretation of the ban on lafslr 
bit -ray. 

The prohibition is for one of two reasons: The first is where someone has 
an opinion (nty) regarding something to which he is inclined by his 
nature (lab') and inclination (hawG). so he interprets (yata'awwalu) the 
Qur'an in accordance with his opinion and inclination so that he can 
argue for the authenticity of his own objective (gharad ). If he did not 
have that opinion and inclination, that meaning would not have appeared 
to him from the Qur’an. 

Sometimes this is done knowingly like the one who argues for the 
authenticity of his innovation (blda‘) by means of some verses of the 
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Qur'an. knowing that that is not what is meant by the verse, but he seeks 
to deceive his opponent by it. 

Other times it may be done unknowingly but. since the verse has a 
potentiality for more than one meaning, his understanding of it inclines 
to the sense which agrees with his objective, that view having been pre- 
ferred because of his opinion and inclination. He has commented by 
means of his opinion. i.c_ his opinion has led him to that commentary. If 
be did not have that opinion, then he would not have preferred that sense. 

Other tiroes lie may have a sound objective, and so he seeks some 
indication ( daltl) for that from the Quran and then proves it with some- 
thing he knows was not intended for tint . . . this is like someone who 
calls for struggle with the hard hcatt and says. God says. “Go to 
Pharoah. Truly, he has transgressed .” (20:24) and he points to his own 
heart and indicates that that is what was intended by Pharoah. This kind 
[of interpretation) is what some preachers do with sound intentions of 
beautifying their talk and attracting the listener, but it is prohibited. The 
bUtinlyya have utili 2 cd this with corrupt intentions to deceive people and 
invite them to their false school of thought. In accordance with their 
opinion (ray) and school of thought, they bring the Qur'an down to mat- 
ters which they most certainly know arc not what was intended by it. 

These categories are the first of the two reasons for the prohibition of 
ta/slr bt'l-ra'y. What is meant [in the hadlth] by personal opinion (ra'y) 
is the false personal opinion that agrees with inclination (hawO) without 
sound personal effort ( al-tjrthOd al-sahlh). Personal opinion (ra'y) 
includes the true and the false. That which agrees with inclination 
can be designated by the term "ray'' 1 

Al-G h azSlI is making a distinction between two types of personal opinion 
(nr»: sound personal effort (al-)tihad al-sahlh}). which is praiseworthy, and opin- 
ion biased by inclination (Aow*J). which is not. The latter is blameworthy whether 
the interpreter is aware of his distortion of the meaning of the Qur'an, and 
whether his intention is sound, as in the ease of the preacher, or unsound as in the 
ease of the bdtintyya. His example of the sound- intcntioncd but nonetheless 
blameworthy interpreter who suggests that what is meant by Pharoah is the hard 
heart is a strange one. given that this is exactly the kind of interpretation practiced 
by some Softs. Al-Ghazali himself justifies it in his other works with his theory 
of correspondences, a theory we will return to shortly. Al-Ghazall continues w ith 
the second reason for the ban on ta/slr bt'l-nty. 

The second is where someone hastens to comment on the Qur'an on 
the basis of the external sense of the Arabic without seeking help from 
listening [to authorities) (sarnU) and transmission (naql) regarding the 
strange words (gharH'lb) of the Qur’an, its obscure and alternate expres- 
sions. its abridgment, elision, ellipsis, and word order. One who docs not 
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master the exoteric aspect of commentary and hastens to deduce meaning 
purely on [his own] understanding of the Arabic language will have 
made many errors and will have joined the group of those who interpret 
the Qur'an by personal opinion (ray). 

Transmission (rtaql) and hearing [from authorities) (samU) in the 
external aspect of commentary (ta/slr) arc necessary for him first, so 
that by means of it. he will be wary of situations of error. After that, 
understanding (fahm) and deduction ( Istinbdt ) will be expanded. The 
strange words ( ghariTib ) that can be understood only through bearing 
[from authorities) (sumd’) arc many. We will point out some of them so 
that one can seek information about words like them and know that it is 
not permissible to neglect the memorization of exoteric commentary 
first; there is no hope of reaching the inner sense ( battn ) before mastering 
the exoteric sense Iz3htr). One who claims to understand the secrets of 
the Qur'an without mastering exoteric exegesis is like one who claims to 
have reached the inside of the bouse before crossing through the door, or 
the one who claims to understand what T\irks mean in their speech with- 
out his having understood their language. Truly, exoteric commentary is 
the same as learning the language that is necessary for understanding, 
and there are many areas that can only be learned by hearing from 
[authorities) (samif) and there is no hope in reaching the inner sense 
(bJttn) before mastering the external sense (idhir )} 0 

Al-Ghazall is stating his belief that understanding the information transmitted 
from the Companions and Followers of the Prophet is necessary, but only as a first 
step in interpretation, and he appears to be limiting the usefulness of their com- 
mentary primarily to linguistic explanations. Because of the conflicting interpre- 
tations found among early cxcgctcs. al-Ghazall rejects an unquestioning 
acceptance of their interpretations in areas other than issues of language. Although 
al-GhazSlT’s purpose here is to defend Safi exegesis in particular, his argument 
works as well for any cxcgctc wishing to go beyond the interpretations of the first 
generations of Muslims. His argument was. in fact adopted by one of the most 
well-known Qur’Snic commentators. Aba 'Abd Allah Muhammad al-Qurtubi 
(d. 1 272) 11 who quotes al-Ghazall without due attribution to him almost word for 
word in the introduction to his commentary. Al-JUmi' Ii-ahk3m al-Qur’Hn. 11 

Ibn al-Jaw/1 and lbn Taymiyya on the importance of 
transmitted information 

Al-G h azall firmly believed that the interpretation of the Qur'an should not be 
restricted to the transmitted tradition. He rather bluntly says that. 

the one who claims that the Qur'an has no other meaning that what exo- 
teric exegesis has provided should know that be has acknowledged his 
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own limitations and therefore is right with regards to himself, but is 
wrong in an opinion that brings everyone else down to his level. 13 

A critical response to this view can be found in the Kltab talbu Ibtls (The Book 
of the Devil’s Deception) written by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 1200). Ibn al-Jawzi attempts 
in this book to identify and correct the errors he sees among his fellow’ Muslims, 
devoting approximately half of the book to the errors of Softs even though he 
appears to have been a member of a Soft order himself. 1 * 

According to Ibn al-Jawzi. the starting point for all the delusions of the Salts 
is their turning away from seeking transmitted knowledge. 15 The devil deceives 
them in this matter in several ways. First, he shows them how much work is 
involved in seeking knowledge while making case and comfort seem attractive. 
Some SQfts have said that preoccupation w ith transmitted knowledge is idleness 
but this is only because they have seen the commitment it requires. 

Second, he causes them to be content with just a little knowledge, so that they 
believe that those who seek extensive knowledge of hadtth do so only for prestige 
and their own pleasure. Ibn al-Jawzi concedes this desire for prestige, but com- 
pares it to the desire for marriage, a desire that is necessary for the greater goal 
of procreation. 

Third, he causes some of them to believe that the objective is practice ('am a!) 
without understanding that devotion to knowledge is the most perfect practice. 

Last, the Devil deceives the Softs into believing that knowledge is acquired 
from inner processes (ba*arin) and inspiration (ilham), without intermediary 
(bi-la wait tn). Ibn al-Jawzi docs not deny the possibility of inspiration but insists 
that it is not know ledge in and of itself, but is rather the fruit of knowledge and 
piety. He insists that there can be no knowledge without the intermediary of trans- 
mitted knowledge; otherwise, there would be no way of knowing whether the 
inspiration received is sound or merely a Satanic suggestion. Those who belittle 
transmitted knowledge attack the religious law (sharVa), a charge tantamount to 
infidelity. He notes that this is the ease with Aba Yazld al-Bistaml when he criti- 
cized religious scholars, saying. "Poor people! They get their knowledge from the 
dead, but we get our knowledge from the Living One who never dies.’’ 16 
According to Ibn al-JawzL there is never a point where one moves beyond the 
need for transmitted knowledge. He disapprovingly relates a story regarding 
the Soft Ahmad ibn AbO’l-Hawan: 

.Ahmad ibn AbO’l-Hawart threw his books into the sea and said. "Yes. 
you were proof ( dahl ). but devotion to proof after attainment (wusQl) is 
absurd." Ahmad ibn AbO’l-HawSrt had searched out hadtth for thirty 
years. When he attained all he could from them, he carried his books to 
tlvc sea. submerged them and said. “O knowledge. I have not done this to 
you out of disdain, nor out of disdain for what is your due. Rather. I used 
to seek you out in order to be guided by you to my Lord. Now’ that I have 
been guided by you. 1 have no frirthcr need of you " l7 
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Ibn al-Jawzi understands that Softs justify their position concerning transmitted 
knowledge by dividing knowledge into the exoteric ('i/m al-zAhir) and esoteric 
film al-barin), but it is a distinction he rejects. 

Many of the Softs make a distinction between the law IsharTa) and the 
truth (haqlqa) but this is an ignorant thing to say because all of the law 
is different kinds of truths (haqdiq).'* 

Despite this criticism- Ibn al-JawzI notes that there haw been many Softs who do 
insist upon the necessity and primacy of the law. 

Ibn Taymiyya was an admirer of Ibn al-Jawzi. and lie demonstrates a similar 
belief in the primacy of transmitted know ledge. He insists that knowledge ean 
never be received directly without the intermediary of the hadllh and Traditions, 
and be attacks any belief to the contrary as a corrupt influence from philosophy. 

What is stated by different groups of the bamiyya - the Shil bariniyya 
such as the writers of the "Epistles of the Brotherhood of Purity" and the 
Soft bariniyya such as Ibn Sabin and Ibn 'Arab! and others, and as also 
found in the writings of AbQ Hamid [al-Ghaz3li] and others - that it is pos- 
sible for men who practice spiritual exercises, purification of the heart, 
and development of the soul by means of praiseworthy characteristics, to 
come to know the realities that have been related from the Prophets con- 
cerning belief in God. angels, the Book, the prophets and the Last Day. and 
information about the jinn and devils, without the intermediary of com- 
munication from the prophets, is based upon this false premise, which is 
that when they purify themselves this will descend upon their hearts either 
through the "Active Intellect” or by some other means. 1 ’ 

He criticizes Aba Hamid al-GhazalT in particular for stating this belief frequently 
in his works and for suggesting that those who practice spiritual disciplines may 
hear the speech of God just as MOsa did. According to Ibn Taymiyya this contra- 
dicts the correct beliefs held by the founders of the four Schools of Law. hadllh 
scholars and the "real” Softs (iH/lyya muhaqqiqun) who follow the Messenger. 20 
However. Ibn Taymiyya docs not deny that there is a connection between know l- 
edge and practice but rather insists that this knowledge will never be received 
other than by means of the prophets. 

Some theologians have criticized what is true in [al-GhaZltl’s writings], 
claiming that the practice of spiritual disciplines and purification of the 
heart has no effect whatsoever in obtaining knowledge. They arc also 
wrong in this denial since the truth is that piety and purification of the 
lie art arc among the strongest means to acquiring knowledge. However, 
the Book and the Sunna must be resorted to for knowledge and practice. 

It is not possible for anyone after the Prophet to know by himself without 
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the intermediary of tbc Prophet tlicsc things from the Unseen. No one 
can do without that which las come from the messengers in under- 
standing the Unseen. The speech of the Messenger is clear in and of 
itself. There is no unveiling to anyone nor is any analogy of it equal to 
it. An "unveiling" or "analogy" of someone is sanctioned only when it is 
consistent with [the speech of the Messenger]; otherwise it contradicts 
it. However what is called an "unveiling" ( kashf) or an analogy 
does contradict the Messenger and is therefore a false analogy and false 
imagination (khayal). This is what was meant when it was said, "I seek 
refuge in God from philosophical analogy and Soft imagination.” 21 

Ibn Taymiyya affirms a limited role for inspiration in areas where there arc 
inadequate shar'I indications. In his Shari i kaltmJt U-Abd al-Qadlr, he writes 

If the sSllk [the person seeking know ledge] has creatively employed his 
efforts to the external shar'I indications and sees no clear probability 
concerning the preferable action, he may feel inspired - along with his 
goodness of intention and reverent fear of God - to choose one of two 
actions as superior (to the other). This kind of inspiration is an indica- 
tion concerning the truth. It may be even a stronger indication than weak 
analogies, weak hadlhs . weak literal arguments (zawdhir) and weak 
IsnshObs which arc employed by many of those who delve into the prin- 
ciples. differences, and systematizing offlqh. 12 

Ibn Taymiyya ’s acceptance of a limited place for inspiration, however, does not 
extend to what Softs call the knowledge of states (ahwOl). A basic error of the 
Softs, according to both Ibn al-JawZI and Ibn Taymiyya, is their acceptance of the 
state they call ecstasy (wajd). NVc have already seen how the Softs found a mode! 
for Qur‘5nic recitation in Ja’far al-SSdiq. who is said to have repeated a verse con- 
tinually in prayer until he heard it from the Speaker Himself and fainted. Ibn al- 
JawzJ docs not refer to this particular story in his Talbls llbls. but he states that 
there arc many examples in books on asceticism of men fainting, crying, and even 
dying upon hearing die Qur'an recited. 2 ’ Although acknowledging that there may 
have been some sincere believers amongst them, he nonetheless rejects what he 
sees as a loss of control without precedence among the Companions of the 
Prophet. According to Ibn al-JawzI. the Companions had tbc purest of hearts but 
their stroog emotion fna/d) did not go beyood weeping and humility (khushU / ). 24 

Ibn Taymiyya also makes it clear that those who faint or even die upon hearing 
a recitation of the Qur’an arc not to be emulated. In his AI-SG/lya wa ’1-fuqarX he 
describes three ranks of those who listen to or recite tbc Qur’Sn. knowingly 
or unknowingly contesting the levels found in tbc Soft versions: 

Instead, there arc three ranks [to those hearing the Qur'an], One of them 
is the state of those unjust to themselves, those who arc hard-hearted, not 
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yielding lo the audition [of the Qut'dn) nor to tbc icmcmbiance [of 
God), and they aic comparable to the Jews . . . 

The [second rank] is the state of the pious believer who is too weak to 
bear what suddenly afflicts his heart. So Ik is tbc one who is struck 
down, death-struck or swooning, and that is due only to the power of the 
sudden seizure (al-t*Hrid) and the weakness of the heart to bear it . . . 

But those who retain their reason, in spite of tbc fact that they 
acquired from faith that which others acquired, or similar to it or more 
perfect, they [the former] arc more excellent than they [the latter) arc. 

This is the state of the Companions - may God be satisfied with them - 
and the state of our Prophet - God Ness him and give him peace. For he 
was made to travel by night into the heaven, and God revealed to him 
what He revealed. Yet. he awoke as be had spent the night, his state did 
not change. Thus, his state is more excellent than that of Moses - God 
bless him and give him peace - who fell swooning (Q. 7:143) when his 
Lord manifested Himself to the mountain. Moses’ state is a splendid, 
exalted, and excellent state, but the state of Muhammad - God bless him 
and give him peace - is more splendid, exalted, and excellent. 25 

Ibn Taymiyya’s views on the subject of losing consciousness arc more complex 
than Ibn al-JawzT's. Whereas Ibn al-Jawzi leans towards a complete condemnation 
of losing consciousness. Ibn Taymiyya carefully and clearly distinguishes the 
insincere who seek unconsciousness, even through alcohol and drugs, from the 
sincere who succumb because they have not yet realized the more perfect state of 
sobriety. It is a discussion similar to that found in many Soft texts. 25 Ibn al-Jawzi. 
however, rejects the entire notion of know ledge by means of states and stations, 
calling al-Qushayrt’s description of them a worthless and confused mess 
( al-uihtli alladhl layia bi-shay ). 

’Abd al-Karim b. Hawizin al-Qushayrt wrote a book. Al-Rlsdla. for [the 
Softs) in which Ik makes extraordinary remarks on annihilation (/and 4 ) 
and subsistence (baqd 4 ). contraction (qttbd) and expansion (bast), the 
moment (waqt) and the state (half, ecstasy (w <a)d) and cxistcncc'finding 
(wuJBd), gathering (Jam 4 ) and separation (tafiiqa), sobriety (suAw) and 
intoxication (sukr). tasting (dha*<j) and drinking (shurb). obliteration 
( mahw ) and affirmation (UhbQf), self-disclosure (lajallt). presence of the 
Ik art before God’s signs (muhddara) and unveiling (mukdshafa). flashes 
(lawd'lh), rising stars (fawfl/f) and glimmers (lawdml 4 ), originating 
(taiMln) and consolidating (tamkln). the religious law (short a) and tbc 
truths (haqa'lq) and so on - all that from a delirium without any basis, 
and his iafitr is even more incredible. 27 

For both Ibn al-Jawzt and Ibn Taymiyya. valid Quranic exegesis will not deviate 
in any way from the interpretations of the early Companions and Followers of the 
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Prophet. Ibn al-Jawzi specifically criticizes many of the books we have been 
mentioned so far and will be discussing in Part D. He mentions Abfl Nasr al-SarrSj 's 
Kitab al-luma‘. wherein arc mentioned ''repugnant beliefs" and "despicable state- 
ments." AbQ Talib al-MakkTs Qui al-qutub contains "false ahadlth" and "corrupt 
beliefs." Abd al-RahmSn al-Sulaml’s HaqiTtq al-tafslr contains astonishing 
examples of Salt exegesis "which occur to them without the support of any of 
the fundamentals of knowledge." Al-GhazaH’s /A>fl‘ 'ulum al-dln is lull of false 
traditions which al-Gltazali docs not know’ are false. 2 * 

According to Ibn al-JawzI. the problems in Safi interpretation occur as a result 
of linguistic error or distortion, dev iation from the transmitted tafSIr tradition, 
abandonment of the obvious and clear meaning of a verse, and incorrect belief. 
He gives examples of these errors, taken primarily from al-Sulaml’s Haqd'iq 
al-tafslr. and then ends with these dismissive words: 

The entire book is like this. I had intended to show quite a bit of it here 
but I see that time will be wasted in recording something w hich borders 
between infidelity (kufr). error ( khala ) and drivel (hadhayan). It is like 
what we have related from the bMntyya. These arc examples for anyone 
who wants to know what the book is like; if anyone wants to know 
more, let him look at this book/' 1 


Ibn Taymiyya on sound interpretation of the Qur’Sn 

Ibn Taymiyya's Muqaddima fl usul al-tafslr' 0 can be seen as a point-by-point 
rebuttal of al-GhazSli's arguments for not confining Quranic commcntaiy to the 
transmitted tradition. Al-Ghazali. as we have seen, asserted that the Prophet 
explained only part of the Qur'an, and that most of the transmitted cxcgctical 
tradition comes from the Companions of the Prophet and represents their own 
opinions, not what they heard from the Prophet himself. According to al-Ghaz3li. 
this material is contradictory and should not be considered as authoritative as the 
revealed text. Instead, al-GhazSH views the interpretative tradition from the first 
generations of Muslims ( salaf) as a model for the independent exercise of judg- 
ment ( jtthdd ). not as conclusive proof (huj/a) that demands acceptance.’ 1 
Ibn Taymiyya’s approach, on the other hand, is to create a hierarchy of sources 
that arc to be consulted in descending order until the explanation of a Qur'Snic 
verse is clear: the Qur'Sn. the Sunnah of the Prophet, the statements of the 
Companions of the Prophet (safi<lba). and the statements of the Followers of the 
Companions of the Prophet (tabfOn).* 2 Ibn Taymiyya supports his methodology 
and rebuts the points made by al-Ghazall by making two assertions. The first is 
that the Prophet completely explained the meaning of the entire Qur'an to his 
Companions.” The second is that the Companions and the Followers have greater 
authority in interpreting the Qur’Sn than any generation of Muslims after them, to 
the point where their consensus is conclusive proof (huffa).** Ibn Taymiyya 
differs from other Sunni Muslim commentators, not so mtKh in his degree of 
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reverence for the Prophet and the pious predecessors ( salaf}, but in his confidence 
in the comprehensiveness, accuracy, and unity of the material transmitted from 
them.' 5 He does not accept the assertion that the Companions or the Prophet and 
the early cxcgctcs disagreed over interpretation of Quranic verses. Instead, he 
gives examples proving that their differences amount to variation rather than 
contradiction. 

According to Ibn Taymiyya. errors in interpretation are the result of error in 
one of two areas. He states that knowledge is either the result of authentic trans- 
mission fnaql musaddaq ) or verifiable deduction (islidlul muhaqqaq) and that, 
therefore, commentators make errors either through their imperfect knowledge of 
ahUJlih or by faulty thinking. Mostly these errors are the result of cither precon- 
ceived ideas that arc read into the Qur'an, or attention paid only to tl»c words and 
not to the context of the revelation. Like al-Ghafill. Ibn Taymiyya divides those 
who make these errors into those who know frill well that they are distorting the 
message of the Qur’an and those whose intention is good. According to Ibn 
Taymiyya. the second type includes many Softs, preachers, jurists, and others 
who have the correct meanings but the wrong Quranic verses to support those 
meanings. Ibn Taymiyya tells us that this is the ease for miKh of what the Soft 
AbO ’Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. 1021) includes in his commentary. HaqXiq 
al-tafslr' 6 Ibn Taymiyya is not opposed to SOfI exegesis per sc, but rather 
considers it as falling into the category of tqfslr bfl-ra'y if it does not agree with 
the interpretations of the earliest cxcgctcs. 


Al-Ghazail’s defense of uftvU 

The fact that al-G h azSH was criticized well before Ibn Taymiyya for defending 
Quranic exegesis that goes beyond the transmitted interpretative tradition can be 
seen in his work Faysal al-iafriqa P It is a book that calls for carcfiil discrimination 
in evaluating the beliefs of other Muslims before charging them with disbelief 
(lakflr). It was apparently written to console an unnamed colleague upset by 
attacks on aI-Ghaz3U himself. Al-Ghaz3li states that the problem of excessive 
lakftr stems from a lack of differentiation between those who deny the message 
of the Prophet and those who have different interpretations of that message. 
Al-G h az3ll agrees that those who deny the message of the Prophet arc guilty of 
disbelief (kufr), a legal category in Islamic societies with serious consequences. 
But those who accept that message, differing only in their interpretations of it, 
are guilty only of innovation (blda') or error (khaltf) if they arc wrong in their 
interpretations, both lesser charges than disbelief. 

Al-GhazaO begins his argument with the statement that interpretation is essen- 
tial for those verses of the Qur'an and ahZJlth whose meaning, if taken literally, 
would be absurd. According to him. this interpretation is incumbent on every 
Muslim, however literal-minded, if they arc not to prove themselves completely 
stupid and ignorant. M However, since al-GhazSli agrees that some interpretations 
do constitute disbelief, he provides a system for evaluating interpretative activity. 
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The system Is based on a conception of existence (wuJQd) as comprised of five 
degrees (marOttb), each of which has a different relationship to interpretation. w 
The first degree is essential (dharf) of absolutely real existence (al-Mijud al-mutlaq 
al-haqlql). which is made up of the heavens and the earth, the animals and the 
plants that exist whether or not we perceive them. Al-Ghaz&ll asserts that there is 
no need for interpretation (ta'\*ll) of this degree of existence because it entails 
what is manifest (al-zdhir). Significantly. al-Ghazali includes in this category the 
Throne, the Footstool and the Seven Heavens mentioned in the Qur'an and the 
Traditions of the Prophet, elements of the Unseen world which he insists arc solid, 
real things, and therefore not subject to interpretation. 

Thc second degree of existence is sensible (htssl). that which we see but which 
has no existence outside of our perceptions. Included in it arc the dreams and 
hallucinations of ordinary people and the visions of prophets and saints. An 
example of a hadlth which corresponds to this level of existence is the one in 
which the Prophet says, "The Garden was shown to me in the breadth of this 
wall." The person who has proof ( burhUn ) that physical bodies do not intermingle 
and that the small cannot contain the large, knows that this means that the like- 
ness of the Garden appeared (tamaththala) to the senses (al-hiss). so that it was 
as if the Prophet was witnessing it. 

The third degree of existence is the imaginary (khaydh). referring to things that 
we create in our imaginations that are absent from our senses, for example, the 
likeness of an elephant that exists in our brain but not outside of it. The hadlth 
used to illustrate this degree of existence is one which begins with the Prophet 
saying. “It was as if I were looking at YQnus (Jonah)...’’ Al-GhazSlT interprets 
this to mean that the Prophet was not really seeing {lam yakun haqlqa l-nazar). 
but it w as like seeing (far l-nazar). However, he scents unsure of his own example, 
saying that it would not be farfetched to say he was really seeing it, as described 
in the sensible degree of existence. 

The fourth degree of existence is mental ('aqlf) existence, based on the 
difference between a thing's meaning (rndnd) and its form (sOra). The hand is the 
form (srtnj) for the meaning ( ma’nU ) "the ability to strike." When the Qur'an or 
hadlth speak of God’s hand, the person who has proof (burhdn) of the absurdity 
of God's having a sensible or imaginable hand attests to God’s having the power 
to strike, give, and w ithhold, which is the meaning or reality of "hand .” 

The filth degree of existence is analogical (shabahl) and refers to something 
which docs not exist in any of the prior degrees of existence, and can only be under- 
stood by its resemblance ( tihbah or mundial'a) to the attributes or qualities of 
something else. The examples al-GhazSll gives are the qualities such as anger, long- 
ing, joy. and patience, when they arc attributed to God. The person who has proof 
(burhan) knows that God cannot possess qualities that imply imperfection, so he 
understands anger, for example, as the will to punish. 

It is the last two degrees of existence that produce the most radical interpreta- 
tions through the use of metaphor (maJOz) and figurative speech (IstfOra). 
Al-Ghazali insists that this kind of metaphorical interpretation is unavoidable. 
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supporting his claim by stating that even Ahmad ibn Hanbal. the man most 
opposed to this form of interpretation, found himself unable to avoid it completely.* 0 
Hating established the necessity of metaphorical interpretation. al-Ghaz3iI sets 
forth a rule of interpretation (qanGn al-iaWl) so as to define the parameters of 
its permissibility. In any given text of the Qur'Sn or hadlih . the interpreter must 
accept the literal sense (zGhtr) based on its essential existence (al-wujQd al-dhan) 
unless he has proof (burhUn) of its absurdity. If it is absurd, he looks to the next 
degree of existence for its meaning, unless this too is absurd. The metaphorical 
interpretation required by the mental and analogical degrees will only be permis- 
sible if the interpreter has proof of the absurdity of interpretation based on all the 
other levels. 

Al-Ghazjh concludes that disagreements over interpretation arc based on the 
matter of proof, with the Hanbah declaring there is nothing inconceivable about 
God’s being described by the direction “above." and the Ash' art declaring there is 
nothing inconceivable about tire ocular vision of God. To avoid internal strife in 
tire Muslim community. al-Ghazall has two different recommendations, one for 
the common man untroubled by doubts in his faith, and one for intellectuals 
whose faith needs more proof. For the common man. be recommends the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the literal meanings of the Qur’an, hadlih. and the interpre- 
tations of the Companions of the Prophet. Speculative thinkers whose beliefs arc 
more troubled may cautiously use this method of going beyond the literal sense 
in order to strengthen their faith. They should not however, charge others with 
disbelief, unless there is denial of one of the roots of the faith (belief in God. in 
His Messenger, and in the Last Day), or one of its branches when based on the 
soundest Traditions. 41 

One of the examples al-Ghazall gives to illustrate those who deny the funda- 
mental tenets of Islam, and therefore deny the message as a whole, arc the 
philosophers who deny God’s know ledge of particulars or tin physical reality of 
the Garden and the Fire in the Afterlife. He charges them with laving abandoned 
the literal meaning of the Quran and the soundest hadlih on these matters without 
any valid proof of the inconceivability of these concepts. What is particularly 
damning to them is their belief that the physical Afterlife is merely a fiction 
dev ised for those unable to grasp the intellectual Afterlife. This belief implies that 
the Prophet engaged in a kind of lie. however well meaning. This, according to 
al-Ghazall. is what places them at the first degree of atheism {zandaqa)* 1 

As for those who interpret matters that do not pertain to Islam’s most basic 
beliefs. al-G h azall advises against accusations of disbelief, although one may still 
make accusations of innovation and error. Al-Ghazali uses a SOU interpretation as 
an example. He states that a certain Soft found it inconceivable that the Prophet 
Ibrahim (Abraham) could have believed that a star, the moon, or the sun could be 
God (Qur'an 6:76-9). Instead. al-Ghazall explains, the Safi took this as an indi- 
cation that the celestial bodies mentioned represent something non-physical, 
which be then understood to mean the angelic luminous substances ( Jawdhir 
malaklyya nOrGnlyya). Al-Ghazall is critical, saying that this rejection of the 
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literal sense is not based on proofs (barahtn) but on conjectural indications 
(dalalOi zanntyya). Nonetheless. Ire insists that the Safi should not be charged 
with disbelief as this matter is not one of the fundamental beliefs of Islam. 4 ’ The 
interpretation referred to here is. in fact al-GhazSli’s own. or at least one Ik 
quotes at length in other works. Versions of it can be found in both his Ihyi V 'ulum 
al-dn u and MishkOt al-an*tir.** 

Al-GhazSll docs not even identify himself as a Safi here, but rather says. '*71113 
is their kind of interpretation." He then refers to two other Soft interpretations, 
one of which is also discussed in his Mishkat al-anwHr.** 

They have interpreted (UTawwaM) "the staff" and "the shoes" in God’s 
words. "Take off your shoes" (20: 12) and "Throw damn »hat is In your 
right hand' (20:69). Perhaps conjecture (zann) in matters such as these 
that do not relate to the fundamentals of belief is analogous to proof 
tburhan) regarding the fundamentals, so there should be no accusations of 
disbelief or innovation. To be sure, if the opening of this door were to lead 
to confusing the hearts of the common people, then the author should be 
particularly charged with innovation in everything whose mention has not 
been related on the authority of the fust generations (salaf).* 1 

Al-GhazSll advocates tolerance for this kind of Safi interpretation so long as it 
does not confuse people and so long as the Soft docs not claim to be released from 
the obligations of religious law. Al-Ghazall recommends that such a Safi be killed 
because, even if he were still a believer, his actions would open a door to licen- 
tiousness (IbOha) that cannot be closed, thereby causing great harm to religion.® 


Problems with al-ChazSU’s defense of ta'wll 

Al-GhazSlfs uses the word tOwll in his Faysal al-tafrlqa to refer to the interpre- 
tation of verses in the Qur’an whose literal meaning can be definitively shown to 
be absurd. Ta‘*\l used in this way is a concept that can be traced back to the the- 
ologian al-Ash'arT who strove to find a defensible excgctical stance between pure 
literalism and the type of metaphorical interpretation practiced by the Mutazila.® 
Han ball scholars felt that God should be described only as He described Himself, 
or as the Prophet described Him. They therefore felt that the anthropomorphic 
verses of the Qur'an should not be interpreted as the MiHazila interpreted them, 
but rather should be understood bi-la kayfa, without asking "how” or "why”. The 
classic definition of the bi-la kayfa doctrine goes back to a tradition from Malik 
b. Anas. 50 quoted here from Tahrlm al-nazar ft kutuh ahl al-kalam (Censure of 
Speculative Theology), written by the Hanball scholar Muwaffaq al-Dln ibn 
Qudama (d 1146): 

Has he not heard the story of Malik b. Anas when he was asked with 
regard to the Koranic verse. "The Merciful on the throne sits firm." 51 
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"how 'sits firm’?"? Malik inclined his head and was silent until the sweat 
of fever covered his brow; then be looked up and said: "The attribute 
/stowfl 52 is unknown, the modality of it is not rational; but belief in it is 
obligator) 1 , and inquiring about it is a heretical innovation.'’ 5 ’ 

Al-Ash'art also relied on the In-lit kay/a doctrine, but opened the door to some 
degree of interpretation if there was any proof (huf)a) that the literal sense should 
be abandoned. The way that the later Ash’aritc theologian Fakhr al-Dln al-R3zi 
understood this was to divide the verses of the Quran into three parts. The first 
arc the clear verses (muhkamOl) whose apparent sense (alhir) can be confirmed 
by rational indicators ( al-daliril al-aqltyya). The second type of verses are those 
whose apparent sense (zdhlr) has been shown to be impossible by definitive indi- 
cators ( al -til /Z 1 1 al-qUit'a). The third t>pc of verses arc ambiguous in meaning 
(mutashnbih) and indicators like these cannot be found to either affirm or deny 
[one meaning or another]. 54 The sound cxcgctc. according to al-Razi. will know 
how to discover the truth concerning the first two types of verses, and will know 
to entrust the meaning of the third type to God. 

When al-Ghazall brings up examples of Salt interpretation in his Faysal 
al-tafrtqa . he expands the definition of verses open to Ufwll beyond the anthro- 
pomorphic verses that arc usually the subject matter of this debate, verses whose 
literal meaning was generally accepted by Muslims as being absurd. In discussing 
the story of the Prophet Ibrahim and the celestial bodies. al-Ghazall acknowl- 
edges that the rejection of the literal sense of this story is not based on proofs 
(barJJln) but on conjectural indications (da lit I it t sannlya). What al-Ghazall is 
most likely referring to here arc theological arguments objecting to the idea that 
the Prophet Ibrahim could have mistaken the celestial bodies for God. However, 
when al-GhazSh proceeds from his comments on the story of Ibrahim to Safi 
interpretations of Mass's “staff" and “the two shoes." he is now addressing 
another kind of verse altogether, verses whose literal sense is not at all in question. 
Clearly. MOsa’s staff and shoes can be accepted as existing literally and therefore 
do not have to be interpreted metaphorically. Al-Ghazall. however, seems unaware 
that he has violated his own hermeneutic principle. The weakness of al-Ghazalfs 
defense of SOU interpretation in his Faysal al-lafriqa is that his argument only 
works for the interpretation of Quranic verses whose literal meaning is problem- 
atic, verses that constitute only a small portion of Sail exegesis. 


Al-Ghaz&ll’s final defense of SQfl interpretation 

Whether al-Ghazall recognized the problem with his argument, his later writings 
address it nonetheless in two ways. 55 The first concerns defining who is qualified 
to interpret the ambiguous verses of the Qur'an. In his Faysal al-tafriqa . al-Ghazall 
had recommended that the common people (‘mvOmm) accept the ambiguous 
parts of the Qur’an, such as the anthropomorphic verses, without interpretation. 
The rule of interpretation he suggests in this book is only for those people whose 
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fallh las become troubled. However, by the end of his life, as we have already 
seen. al-Ghazali had expanded the definition of the common people in his Il/um 
al-'awJmm to include Quranic exegetes. jurists. haJuh scholars and theologians, 
all of whom he believed should not go beyond the literal sense of Qur'Snic verses. 
Instead of confining ta'*1l to those whose faith has become troubled. al-Ghazall 
now’ confined the right to interpret ambiguous verses to 'Those firmly rooted in 
knowledge" (al-rUsikhQn fl'l-'llm), defined by al-GhazSlT as individuals of high 
spiritual attainment. Al-Ghazali shifts from using rational criteria for defining 
acceptable Utwll to criteria based on the interpreter's spiritual practice and divine 
grace. 56 

The second area in which a change can be seen in al-Ghazali's cxcgctical think- 
ing is in how lie distinguishes Soft interpretations from batint interpretations. In 
his early writing on the subject in the Ayr 'utOm al-dtn, al-Ghazall. he mentions 
the allcgorization of the Quranic figure Pharoah as an example of blameworthy 
interpretation in his discussion of tafstr bi'I-nty: 

This is like one who calls for struggle with the hard hcatt and says, God 
says. “Go lo Pharoah. Truly, he has transgressed.'' (20:24). and he points 
to his own heart and indicates that that is what was intended by Pharoah. 

This is what some preachers do with sound intentions of beautifying 
their talk and attracting the listener, but it is prohibited- The bOtintyya 
have utilized this with corrupt intentions to deceive people and invite 
them to their false school of thought. 57 

The problem here is that equating Pharoah with the hard heart is exactly the kind 
of symbolic or allegorical commentary that Softs do. 58 If one follows Uk rule of 
interpretation which al-Ghazall proposes in his Faysal al-tafrtqa . any interpreta- 
tion that goes beyond the literal sense of a Qur'Snic verse is unacceptable unless 
the literal sense can be shown to be absurd. Al-Ghazali revises his defense of Soft 
interpretations in the Mtshkat al-anwHr, 9 * now relying upon the Ibn Mas’Qd 
hadth to insist that all the different levels of meaning in the Qur'an must be 
accepted as valid. Unacceptable interpretation would be like saying that Mosa did 
not have any shoes, or that he did not hear the words. “ Take off your shoes." 
Equally unacceptable is the denial of other levels of meaning. 

God forbid! Surely the annulment of the literal meanings (zawOhlr) is 
the view of the bOltnyya who have looked one-eyed towards one of the 
worlds, not knowing the parallelism (muwHzana) between the two 
worlds, nor understanding this aspect. Likewise, the annulment of 
secrets (asrOr) is the teaching of the hashawiyya.* 0 Whoever looks only 
to the external sense (zOhir) is a hashawl . and whoever looks only to the 
inner sense (bdrin) is a batint. and whoever joins the two is perfect 
(kumil). Because of that [the Prophet] said. "The Quran has an exoteric 
sense ( zdhlr ) and an inner sense (battn}, a limit (hadd) and a point of 
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ascent ( multala '). It may be that this is transmitted from 'Ali and stops 
with him ( mawqBf'alayht ) .“ 

Rather. I say that M0s3 understood from the command to take off his 
shoes the removal of the two engendered worlds, so he followed 
Umlaiha/af' the command externally by taking off his shoes and 
inwardly by the removal of both worlds. This is 'Taking heed” (fttbOr), 

Lc., the crossing over fu&fir) from one thing to another, from the external 
sense (zJhir) to the secret (slrr)." 

Although it is questionable whether the Isma’lllS would have denied the reality 
of Mask's shoes. al-Gfrazdll argument here is, nonetheless, his most effective 
defense of Salt interpretation. In adopting it, however, he abandons the condition 
contained within the Ash'arT defense which allows for ta'wll only when the apparent 
sense of a verse can be shown to be absurd. 

The success of al-GhazSlI’s argument can be seen in the fact that al-Simn5ni 
adopts it. with a few modifications, in the introduction to his lafStr. 

Know with certainty that anyone who rejects commentary on the exo- 
teric sense (zOhtr) of the Qur'an regarding the human world of horizons 
( al-'Olam al-a/Oq al-nOsillt) is a stubborn bailnl apostate. Anyone who 
rejects commentary on the inner sense (bain) of the Qur'an regarding the 
kingly world of souls ( al-'Slam al-anfus al-malakun) after having 
affirmed its external sense is a stupid and anthropomorphic idiot. But 
the one who combines the external and the inner sense is a happy Sunni 
muslin. The one who knows the limit (hadd) of the Qur'an in tire World 
of Dominion ('Siam al-Jabarill ) is a rightly guided gnostic believer 
(mu'min). The one who ascends to the lookout point (muliala) of the 
Quran in the World of Divinity ('alum ol-lahui) is a perfectly virtuous 
man (muhsm kdmtl ). witness for communities, looking out (mullah 1 ) 
over unseen things, praiseworthy and noble.** 

Al-Simnani adds an interesting interpretation of the hadlih on tafsXr bfl ray, 
suggesting that the definition of unacceptable interpretation changes according to 
tire level of meaning of the Qutan. 

Thc one who interprets the external sense (zahr) of the Qur'an by his 
own opinion (ray), without hearing from a commentator whose author- 
ity derives from the Companions, has become a disbeliever because of 
his ignorance of most of its precepts (ahkdm), causes of revelation 
(asbdb al-nuzDl), and parables (amihdl). 

The one who interprets the inner sense of the Qur'an by his own opin- 
ion (ray), without secret, spiritual, hidden or real inspiration (Ilham slrrl 
aw riihl aw kha /1 aw haqqt), has becomes a disbeliever in all the allusions 
(Isharai) coming from the presence of Lordship through the particulars 
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of Ihc powers {al-daqO'iq al-qunil) and the kingly subtleties (al-lata‘f 
al-malakiUlyya). 

The one who interprets the limit ( hadd ) of the Qur'an by his own opin- 
ion («'>•), without the permission emanating from the Ka'ba of Divinity, 
has become a disbeliever in the gnosis of the tenuities of the qualities 
pertaining to the Dominion (ma'urf raqd'iq al-sifUl al-JabarOllyya). 

The one who interprets the lookout point of the Qur'an by his own 
opinion My), before His permission to enter into the exalted presence 
and before obtaining great purity and comprehension of the core of 
the real subtle substance {al-lanfa al-haqqiya ) which nurtures the subtle 
‘T substance {al-lanfa al-and'nya), las become a disbeliever in the 
realities of the Qur'an. 65 

Al-SimnSnl’s definitions of the different types of prohibited lafslt bl 7 nty can 
be compared to the restrictions which al-Ghazall applies as to who may interpret 
the Qur'an in non-literal ways. Determining the legitimacy of interpretations that 
go beyond the literal sense of the Quranic text becomes far more difficult here 
because there arc no external formulas to follow. There is a possibility of error at 
every level, and al-Simnanl therefore makes suggestions on bow to combat them. 
Just as a healthy and sound car is a requirement for hearing the external sense of 
the Qur'an and learning its exoteric commentary, a healthy and sound "car’' of the 
heart is a requirement for hearing the inner sense of the Qur'an and learning its 
esoteric commentary. Each higher level of comprehension requires a correspond- 
ingly healthy and sound “car." Just as there arc remedies for ailments of the phys- 
ical car. there arc remedies for these inner ailments, consisting of the 
abandonment of attachments and various forms of remembrance (dhikr). for which 
al-Simnanl suggests several examples. 6 * 

The defense of SQfl exegesis that al-G h azali ends up with is the one that most 
Softs seem to have quietly adopted. As detailed in the hadlth transmitted from Ibn 
Mas'Qd the Qur'an has many levels of meaning, and therefore it would be wrong 
to limit its meaning to only those meanings transmitted in the interpretative 
tradition. The literal or exoteric aspect of its message must be accepted whole- 
heartedly along with these other levels of meaning. The interpretations of other 
levels of meaning correspond to the different states experienced by individual 
Softs, and arc the result of their spiritual practices and divine grace. Their valid- 
ity cannot be verified by external means, and communicating them will not 
necessarily be of larger benefit to the community of Muslims. 
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SUFI COMMENTATORS ON 
THE QUR’AN 


In a religion as firmly based on a book as Islam, almost any writing which 
emerges can conceivably be classified as commentary on tire Qur'an, leaving us 
with the difficult task of deciding which works should be included in the genre 
of exegesis. The task of identifying the formal characteristics of lafitr has been 
tackled with great skill by Caldcr . 1 He suggests that, first and foremost, a work of 
lafslr must follow a "canon and segmentation, lemma and comment ' 1 format that 
sequentially addresses the complete, or nearly complete, text of the Qur'an .” 2 
Second, the lafslr must allow for polyvalent readings through the citation of 
named authorities, a polyvalence that may. however, be limited by the selection 
of material included and the statement of preferred interpretations. Last, a lafslr 
must measure the Qur'anic text by use of outside disciplines, both linguistic 
(instrumental) and theological (ideological).* Given these defined characteristics. 
Caldcr docs not include SOfI works within the genre of lafslr. although he accepts 
the use of Soft ideas as an ideological structure against which to measure 
the Qur'an * 

As we have already seen, the Softs themselves often reserved the term " lafslr ” 
for the types of commentaries follow ing the characteristics that Caldcr describes, 
and used different terms like "allusion” (IshOra) and "interpretation" (toVvlf). or 
more rarely, "understanding" (fahm). or "striking similitudes” (darb al-mithal). 
for their commentaries. What holds these writings together as a genre, however, 
is the fact that they follow the lemma and comment format of lafslr. and address 
the Quran in a sequential, even if in a more selective manner . 5 Works such as 
Jalaluddin ROml’s MalhnaWl and Ibn 'Arabi’s Fusils al-hikaam are examples of 
Soft works that present a large amount of Soft interpretations of the Qur’an, but 
arc not generally considered as part of the commentary genre because they do not 
follow this format. 

Soft commentaries on the Qur’an differ from the lafslr genre described by 
Caldcr in another way. in the area of style. These works have been described as 
"allegorical " 6 and "symbolic.”’ but these arc terms that do not adequately convey 
their varied forms of discourse. As part of their interpretation of Qur’anic verses. 
Softs displayed literary characteristics that are not often found in work of lafslr. 
creating their own metaphors, wordplay, narratives, and poetry as an integral part 
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of ihcii exegesis, and il is this use of language and style as much as specific Soft 
doctrines and beliefs that gives Safi commentary its distinctive character. 

The commentaries chosen here to represent Safi exegesis consist of a variety 
of influential works, but is should be noted that many important Safi commen- 
taries remain in manuscript form. Because the cxcgctical works included in this 
study will be excerpted as part of an analysis of selected Quranic passages, the 
unique style of each of the commentaries may not be obvious. What follows, then, 
is a chronological introduction to each of the commentators, with biographical 
notes, and comments on the style and method of each. 


Al-Tustarl 

AbO Muhammad Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tustarl was born in the Persian province 
of KhOzistan and died in Basra in 896.' He became involved with Sofism early in 
life under the influence of his uncle, a hadlth scholar and disciple of the Sttfl 
Ma'rflf al-Kharkhl (d. 8 IS). His teachings arc preserved in writings that reflect his 
own hand as well as the disciples who took oral instruction from him. 

Al-Tustart's tafslr is the oldest continuous Safi commentary on the Qur'an. 
Exegesis attributed to other early Safi figures exists in the compilation of 
al-Sulaml (d. 937 or 942). HaqXtq al-tafslr. but al-TustarTs commentary is the 
earliest work to survive independently. Although there is yet no critical edition of 
the commentary, which comprises a small volume. Bowering has made a thorough 
study of it on the basis of six extant manuscripts. 9 He describes it as a disjointed 
work, which “resembles a collection of jottings, noted down in loose sequence 
and linked to each other without any apparent principle of logical order." 10 These 
jottings appear to come from three different sources: al-Tustari’s exoteric and 
esoteric interpretations of Qur’Snic verses, his aphorisms and stories taken from 
other works no longer extant, and additions and glosses inserted into the text 
either by disciples of al-TUstart or later Safls. 11 

Given the nature of the compilation of this work, its rather eclectic content is 
not surprising. According to Bowering. 


There arc literal and metaphorical interpretations of the Quranic 
phrases: illustrations from the Prophet’s normative and customary 
behavior; examples from the legends of the prophets of old; traces of 
mystical views shared by earlier Softs and anecdotes concerning their 
practical conduct; fragments of Tustart's mystical themes, his religious 
thought, and ascetic practice; exhortations and guidelines for disciples 
and answers to their questions; and finally, episodes about TustarTs life, 
glosses and explanatory insertions into the text. 12 

Al-TUstarfs tafslr hints at the possibilities but leaves to others the task of a more 

conscious and comprehensive presentation of Safi exegesis. 



SCfI COMMENTATORS ON THE QUR'AN 

Al-Sulaml 


AbG 'Abd al-Rahm3n Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sulaml was born in ibc city of 
Nlsabtlr (Nishapur in Persian). " Although he traveled extensively to study haduh 
and perform the pilgrimage, most of his life was spent in his home city, where he 
died in 1021. Like the grandfather who educated him and the SQfl teacher who 
initiated him. al-Sulaml was a ShafiT scholar of haduh. He was a prolific writer, 
with more than 100 books to his name, about 30 of which are extant. His Tabaqat 
al-Safiyya, the oldest extant Soft hagiographical collection, and his two compila- 
tions of SQfl exegesis, the Haqa'tq al-tafslr and the Ztyadai haqa'tq al-tafslr are 
invaluable because they preserve oral teachings and written works from Softs of 
the eighth to tenth centuries. 

The HaqZiq al-iafs7r comprises two volumes in a recently published edition. 14 
Portions of the work were previously published by Massignon and Nywia. 1 ” The 
ZivJdat haqa'tq al-tafslr is an appendix to the Haqa'tq recently discovered and 
published by Bowering in one volume. 16 According to Bowering. al-Sulaml gath- 
ered the material for his commentaries from both written and oral sources. The 
only written sources which al-Sulaml mentions explicitly arc those attributed to 
Abal-'AbbSs Ahmad al-Adaml. known as Ibn ’Atl (d. 921) and Ja'far al-Ssdiq 
(d. 765). 17 The most frequently cited authorities in the Haqa'tq arc Ibn ‘AtS'. Aba 
Bakr al-Wssin, known as Ibn al-Farghani (d. 932), Sahl al-TUstarl. AbQ Sa'Td 
al-KharrSz (d. 899), al-Junayd (d. 910) and AbQ Bakr al-Shibll." In the ZtyOdai. 
the most frequently cited authorities are Sahl al-Tustart. Ja'far al-SSdiq. and Ibn 
’Ata\ 19 Both books include anonymous quotations as well. 

In the introduction to his tafSlr. al-Sulaml states that he included two types of 
quotations in his compilation. The first he calls uyut. by which he means inter- 
pretations of specific verses, and the second he calls aqntiL which arc Soft sayings 
related to key Quranic terms. Noting the wealth of commentaries based upon the 
exoteric sciences and the relative lack of the same for Soft exegesis. al-Sulami 
writes that he has deliberately confined himself to the latter. Bowering remarks 
that, in preserving the earliest Softs' excgetical comments. al-Sulaml performed 
a function similar to that of al-Tabari in his JamC al-bayOn, and in doing so estab- 
lished SQfT commentary by allusion (tshdra) as a distinct genre within the la/slr 
tradition. 20 

The style of al-Sulamfs commentaries reflects their structure as a compilation. 
Because there is no unifying voice behind the many citations that follow one 
another, linked only by the verse being interpreted, themes remain underdevel- 
oped and terms unexplained. Without a larger context, many of these comments 
arc somewhat cryptic. The focus is on key Quranic words, rather than on larger 
segments of the verse and its context. Bdwering understands the interpretations 
as encounters between key Quranic words and mystical experience. 

These allusions arc the result of the merger between Qur'an ic keynotes 

and the matrix of the Soft world of ideas. The keynotes. Quranic words 
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oi phrases striking the Soft’s mind may be taken up in total isolation 
from the actual context or, less frequently - , presuppose familiarity with a 
wider frame of Quranic reference. It is significant to realize that these 
keynotes arc not studied as a text, but aurally perceived by men experi- 
enced in listening attentively to Qur'an recital and intent on hearing God. 
the actual speaker of the Quranic word. Listening to the Quranic word, 
the Safi is captured by a keynote, a fleeting touch of meaning commu- 
nicated to him by the divine speaker. This keynote signals to the Safi the 
breakthrough to God, revealing himself in His divine speech and open- 
ing a way to Himself through and beyond His divine word. 

With these keynotes the listener associates a cluster of images emerg- 
ing from the content of his personal experience. These images merge 
with the Quranic keynotes and find their expression in the allusions that 
arc jotted down in the commentary in a condensed, abbreviated form. 
These jottings thus reflect the gist of the listener’s encounter with the 
divine word merging inextricably with the matrix of the Safi world 
of ideas. In this process the allusions achieve a synthesis that makes it 
impossible to discern where "exegesis" ends and "ciscgcsis” begins, and 
where the discovery of man’s own existence disappears in the revelation 
of the divine word.* 1 

This interaction between the Quranic text and Safi experience in Safi commentary 
was first noted by Nwyia. One of die most distinctive examples of this is found in 
what Nwyia calls the "inWriorisation dcs figures prophitiques.” He writes. 


In their meditation on the Qur'an, the figures of the prophets become pro- 
totypes of mystic experience or figures of religious consciousness. That 
which they read in the stories of the ancients ( akhbOr al-aw*'illln) are not 
“histories’’ but a lesson ('tbrO), a doctrine on the relationships between 
God and man. In this way Abraham becomes the figure of suffering but 
faithful consciousness or the prototype of friendship with God. Moses, 
the figure of spiritual experience as dialogue with God etc. 22 

While many of these comments can be obscure because of their use of esoteric 
symbolism or technical Safi terminology that is left unexplained, other comments 
cited in the Haqcttq al-tafstr could be characterized as homiletic, especially when 
compared to the reticence in this area of other types of commentaries that confine 
themselves to the interpretative tradition. 

The Haqa'iq al-tafstr was recognized almost immediately as representing a 
very different approach to understanding the Qur'an, an approach deemed unac- 
ceptable by some. Al-Sulaml’s near contemporary, the Quranic scholar al- Wahid! 
(d. 1076). said "If al-Sulaml thinks that this is a tafslr. he is an infidel.’ 05 In his 
Talbls tbits. Ibn al-JawzI wiotc that ’Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml’s HaqUtq al-tafstr 
contains astonishing examples of Safi exegesis "which occur to them without the 
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supports of any of the fundamentals of knowledge."' 4 and he quotes numerous 
examples from it in order to point out the errors of Safi exegesis. Critical judg- 
ments of the Haqu'iq al-tafstr were also made by such later scholars such as Ibn 
Taymiyya. Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabl (d. 1348). and Abtrl Fad! 'Abd al-RahmSn 
al-SuyOtl (d 1505). 25 


Al-Qushayrl 

AbO’I-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karlm b. HawSzin al-Qushayrt (d. 1074) was an Arab from 
Northeastern Iran who studied with al-Sulam! after his primary spiritual teacher 
and father-in-law. Aba ‘All al-DaqqSq. died 26 Upon meeting his first teacher, al- 
Qushayri abandoned his life as a wealthy landowner, and at the urging of his 
teacher, adopted the life of a scholar of haduh and Ash ait theology. This quiet life 
was interrupted when the SaljOqs began to persecute al-Qushayrl and other 
prominent and vocal Shafit-Ash’aits. Al-Qushayrt was imprisoned for a short 
time before escaping to live in exile, returning to NtsSbOr only when the political 
situation became more amenable to Ash arts. 

Although al-Qushayrt wrote theological works and an exoteric Quranic com- 
mentary - . his fame rests upon Iris Safi works. The most famous of these is Al- 
nsula ft ‘Urn al-tasavtw'uf. considered by Softs to be the classic formulation of 
their doctrine. His expressed purpose in writing the book was to reconfirm the 
orthodoxy of SOfism against those Softs who no longer observed the religious 
law (sharTa). Al-Qushayrt was a cautious writer, avoiding the type of excessive 
statements attributed to al-Hallaj and other Softs; consequently, his Soft com- 
mentary. the LaGtil al-lshOrUl. has never been attacked in the manner of the com- 
mentaries of al-Sulami and al-KSshani. 

The LatiTif al-ishOrJi consists of al-Qushayrt's own comments on Qur'Snic 
verses as well as anonymous Soft sayings. According to BasyQnt. the editor of a 
critical six-volume edition. 21 al-Qushayrt’s goal in writing this tafsXr was to help 
his fellow Softs and. as such, is a better example of his school of thought than the 
Risdla. 2 * Although many of the elements found in al-Sul ami’s Haqu’iq al-iafslr 
arc present here. al-Qushayrt avoids the extensive use of Safi terminology and 
far-reaching wordplay and allegory, instead adopting a consistently homilctieal 
style. Al-Qushayrt searches Quranic verses for something to inspire the reader 
whether those verses arc parts of narratives or religious legislation. The qualities 
of the prophets become lessons for the aspiring mystic. A verse on the distribu- 
tion of booty prompts al-Qushayrl to comment on the booty to be enjoyed when 
one succeeds in capturing the soul from the enemies of passion and Satan. 
Foreshadowing al-Ghazali’s IhyO' ‘ulOm al-dln, al-Qushayrl continually stresses 
the importance of the inner aspect of acts of worship, the need to go beyond mere 
bodily compliance to discover layers of meaning in these acts. w 

As BasyQnt points out. al-Qushayrt’s method is more literary than intellectual, 
a fact which he attributes to the Soft emphasis on "tasting" (dha*q) and an appre- 
ciation for the inimitability (’i/Or) of the Qur'an. This method is apparent in the 
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attention al-Qudiayrt pays to individual words and phrases, draw ing upon the 
roots of the language, etymology, inflections and rhetoric. 31 In addition to show- 
ing his appreciation for the literary subtleties of the Qur’Snic text. al-Qushayil 
responds himself to the text in a literary manner by the use of elegant prose, 
metaphors, and poetry. 32 


Aba HSmid al-Ghaz3ll 

AbQ Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-TdsI al-Ghazall was born in TOs near 
present day Mashhad in Iran. 33 His studies brought him to NlsSbQr as a young man 
where he studied with the prominent Shafi1 jurist and Ash art theologian Imam al- 
Haramayn al-Juwaynl (d. 1085). a colleague of al-Qushayrt. Al-Ghaz3ll resided in 
live court of the SaljOq vizier Nizam al-Mulk until be was appointed as rector and 
professor at the NizamJya madmsa in Baghdad. Four years later be resigned from 
this prestigious position as the result of a personal crisis that be later described in 
his intellectual autobiography. Al-Munqidh min al-Daldl, which also details al- 
Ghazall’s disenchantment with theology, philosophy and IsmSTlism. and his con- 
sequent adoption of SOfism. Al-Ghazall spent the next ten years in practicing and 
studying SOfism in Damascus. Mecca and Medina before returning to his home- 
town. He taught once again in NlsSbOr before be died in TOs in 1111. 

Al-GhazSB is said to have written over 400 works, of which about 70 arc extant 
manuscripts. His writings cover a broad range of the intellectual sciences of the 
classical Islamic world. .Among his early works is an exposition of Islamic 
philosophers entitled Maqdsid al/al&stfa . which was followed by a criticism of 
the same in the TahdfiU al-fal&sifa. Among his juridical works is Al-Mustasft) min 
'dm al-tisQl al-flqh . a work which is still used as a textbook on the sources of 
Islamic law’ today. The Faysa I al-iafriqa bayn al-IsUm ho 'l-iandaqa deals with 
the specific issue of taxing others with disbelief. The Iljdm al-awQmm 'an 'dm 
al-kaldm. written at the very end of al-Ghazall’s life, expresses his reservations 
about the study of theology. .Among al-GhazaH's Soft works is the Ihyxt' 'ulUrn 
al-Jln, a four-volume book that attempts, as its title announces, "the revivification 
of the religious sciences.’' Borrowing extensively from AbQ TSlib al-Makkl’s Qut 
al-qulQb . al-GhazjQ reorganized and amplified this material into a systematic 
work written in a clear and lucid style, addressing the topics of knowledge, worship, 
and behavior from a pictistic and mystical standpoint. His shorter works include 
Al-Rlsdla al-ladunlyy'a, a treatise dealing with the distinctive epistemology of 
SOfism. the Jandhtr al-Qur'dn containing various theories regarding the Qur'an 
and its interpretation, and the Mtshkut al-ann&r. a short hermeneutical and 
cxcgctical work concerning the Light Verse of the Qur'an and the Veils hadth. 
Al-Ghazalt is said to have written a forty-volume commentary on the Qur'an as 
wclL but an extant copy has yet to be found. 34 

Al-GhazaH’s commentary on the Light Verse in the MlshkOi al-anttdr is, 
unique among the SOffc studied here in the extent to which it combines theory 
and exegesis. 35 If al-GhazSli abandoned philosophy and theology as a means for 
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attaining tiuth. lie nonetheless continued to employ their analytical and logical 
tools in his writing. We need not go so far as Ibn Taymiyya in saying. "Ghazali 
went into the belly of the philosophers falastfa) and when he wished to come out 
he was unable to do so."* 6 but it could be said that al-Ghazall’s contribution to 
SOfI exegesis is more intellectual than poetic and literary, as it is with al-Qushayrt 
and al-Maybudi. However, he writes in a very accessible and non-obscure manner, 
and therefore functions quite effectively as an apologist for SQfl theory. The style 
of the commentary is consistently allegorical, although, as we have seen. al-Ghazali 
had distinctive ideas regarding the use of metaphors in the Qur’an. 


Rashid al-DIn al-Maybudi 

We know very little of the life of Rashid al-DIn Abfl’l-Fadl Ahmad al-Maybudi 
(fl. 1135), the author of the ten-volume commentary Kashf al-asrHr \*a-'uddat 
al-abrJr.* 1 From his name we know Ik was from Maybud a small town near Yazd 
in central Iran. On the basis of the contents of his commentary. Rokni has concluded 
that al-Maybudi was a ShSfiT Sunni hadtth Kholar who showed his respect for the 
Shn tradition by quoting ’AH 185 times and other Shn imams 68 times. 51 

Al-Maybudi explained the purpose of his writing the Kashf al-asrSr in his 
introduction- He had read and been greatly impressed by the lafSlr of 'Abd Allah 
al-Ansart al-Harawl (d. 1089) but was disappointed by its brevity, aid so set out 
to expand it. 5 * Although al-Ansarfs commentary was purely mystical. al-Maybudi 
decided to add other dimensions of tafstr as well. He divided the Qur'an into read- 
ing sections (majlishS), and then divided each of these sections into three parts. 
The first part in each section is a literal Persian paraphrase of the Qur’anic Arabic 
verses. The second part the largest of the three parts, is exoteric tafstr written in 
both Persian and Arabic which addresses philological, narrative, juridical, and 
theological issues as found in the transmitted salqft and past-salafl cxcgctical 
tradition. The third part, also written in both Persian and Arabic, contains what 
al-Maybudi calls “symbols” (rumfflr) "allusions” (ishOrJt) and “subtleties" 
(laprf), 40 and it is this part that makes his tafstr distinctive. 

The Kashf al-asrHr has sometimes been called the tafstr of KhwBjS ’Abd Allah 
al-Ansart. but. in fact. al-Ansart is only one of the sources al-Maybudi used in the 
third part of his tafstr. When al-Maybudi quotes al-Ansart, he sometimes refers 
to him by name and sometimes calls him “the spiritual guide of the way” (plr-t 
tartqat. ), or “the learned one of the way” ('Ultm-i tartqat). Al-Maybudl’s other 
primary source for this part of his tafstr is the Latetf al-tsharut of al-Qushayrt 
who is quoted or paraphrased anonymously in Arabic or in Persian translation. 
Other sources must have been used as well for the sayings and interpretations 
attributed to early Softs which he includes. Bdwering states that, at least in the 
ease of those sayings attributed to Sahl al-TUstarl. the material appears to have 
been taken from Aba Nasr al-Sarraj’s KttOb al-luma '. AbO Talib al-Makkl's QUt 
al-qulQb. and the hagiographical work. Htlvat al-awltyu' wa-tabaqdt al-asfiyiT of 
AbO Nu’aym al-Isfahanl (d. 1038).“ 
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Rokni has identified three different types of interpretation within this third part 
of al-Maybudl’s Kashf al-asrHr , 42 The first kind be calls tOwll. by which he 
means interpretation that uncovers Safi doctrines and beliefs in Quranic verses. 
Rokni illustrates this with al-Maybudl's commentary on verses 2:67-71. in which 
MQsa commands his people, on God's behalf, to sacrifice a heifer and they ques- 
tion him regarding what kind of cow this might be. Tire qualities of the cow to be 
sacrificed arc taken as an allusion to the qualities needed for the mystical aspi- 
rant. Another kind of ta'wtl. according to Rokni. is the juxtaposition of SQfT ter- 
minology with Quranic verses. His example is the commentary on Quran 3:31. 
Al-Maybudl compares the first part of this verse. Say. "If you love God'.' to the 
SQfT concept of dispersion itafriqa) and the second part "God will love you" to 
tire concept of union I jam'). 

The second kind of interpretation that Rokni identifies in al-MaybudTs SQfT 
exegesis is homiletic elucidation (tawdlh . . . bi-ravlsh-l majlis-i ghQyOn va 
khutab<r). Adopting the style of preachers. al-Maybudl uses rhymed prose, poetry, 
puns, stories, similes, and metaphors to exhort and inspire the believer. The 
subject matter might be the inward qualities and outward practices of the believer, 
the stations of the prophets, or God’s glory. It is in this kind of interpretation that 
al-MaybudT's literary skills arc most apparent, and as Rokni points out. the value 
of the Kashf al-asrur lies in its mystical and literary aspects, its SQfT ta'wtl. and 
its homilies. 

Rokni’s third type of interpretation occurs less frequently. He calls it tashqlq. 
by which lac means the way in which al-Maybudl breaks apart a Qur'Snic verse 
and then expands these various parts by means of related verses, hadtth. or poetry. 
As an example lac cites al-MaybudT’s commentary on Qur'an 3:191, those »ho 
remember God standing, sitting and on their sides, in which al-Maybudl identi- 
fies three different types of people who remember God. The first type remembers 
God w ith the tongue while forgetting Him in the heart. This is the remembrance 
(dhikr) of the unjust. The second type remembers God with the tongue and a 
present heart. Yet he seeks reward, so this is the remembrance of those who adopt 
a middle way. The third type remembers God with a heart frill of Him. while his 
tongue has become silent as one who knows God. This is the remembrance of 
those who have outdistanced all others (satoqun). 41 

RQzbihSn al-Baqll 

AbO Muhammad ROzbihan b. Abl Nasr al-BaqlT began his life in the Persian town 
of FasS (Pass in Persian), where he was bom. as he put it in his autobiography, “to 
ignorant folk who were a prey to drunkenness and error, gross and vulgar men 
like unto ’startled asses fleeing before a lion’ (Koran 74:50-1)."“ He claims to 
have experienced mystical states beginning in childhood states which increased 
in intensity until he fled into the desert as a young man. and was overwhelmed 
daily by visions in which he perceived the heavens and the earth as pure light. 
Following this period he lived with SQfls and began to balance his extraordinary 
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experiences by studying the exoteric sciences of Islam as a Shafil and an Ash ait. 
Most of his life was spent in Shiraz. where he established a Soft lodge and a 
following, and died in 1209. 

ROzbihan wrote over forty works in Arabic and Persian dealing with both 
exoteric and Soft topics, many of which arc no longer extant or exist only in 
fragmentary form. Among those which have been published in critical editions, at 
least in part, arc the aforementioned autobiography. Kashf al-asrur. ts the 'Abhar 
al-'ihhtqln 1 * which presents ROzbihan ’s theories on love and beauty, the Sharh-i 
shathiyd/*' containing the ecstatic sayings of al-Hallaj and other SQfTs. and the 
'Ara'is al-bavOn fl haqa'iq al-Qur’Hn. his Safi commentary on the Qur'an. 

The Aril'll al-bayUn has been published so far only in lithographic form, 
comprising two large volumes in the edition used for this study. 48 Alan Godlas is 
currently working on a critical edition and English translation of this work. 49 The 
commentary on each Qur'anic verse begins with ROzbihan ’s own exegesis, 
followed by quotations from al-SulamTs Haqa'iq al-lafslr and ZlyOdOl haqU iq 
al-iafslr. and al-QushayrTs LatiTlf al-ishUrOl. The style of RQzbihan’s comments 
is quite distinct from the SQfls he quotes. JamI (d. 1492) remarked on its diffi- 
culty, saying, "he has sayings that have poured forth from him in the state of over- 
powering and ecstasy, which not everyone can understand." 50 The Moghul prince 
Data ShikOh (d. 1659) was impressed enough with RQzbihan’s writings to have 
written an abridgement and update of his Sharh-i shathiydt , and to have had 
RQzbihan’s Qur'anic commentary translated into Persian, yet he found his style 
“fatiguing." 51 On the other hand modem scholars have noted the literary merits 
of ROzbihan ’s writings. MuTn writes. 

His speech is like a rose that flutters apart once grasped in the hand, or 
like an alchemical substance that turns into vapor when barely heated. 

His language is the language of perceptions: be praises the bc-autifiil and 
beauty, and loves them both. 52 

Similarly. Schimmcl writes. 

What so profoundly impresses the reader in RQzbihan’s writings, both in 
his commentary on the Shaihiyai and his 'Abhar ai-'aihiqln - "Le Jasmin 
des fldiles d' amour r as Henri Corbin translates its title - is his style, 
which is at times as hard to translate as that of Ahmad Ghazzali and pos- 
sesses a stronger and deeper instrumentation. It is no longer the scholastic 
language of the early exponents of Sufism, who tried to classify stages and 
stations, though Baqll surely knew these theories and the technical terms. 

It is the language refined by the poets of Iran during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, filled with roses and nightingales, pliable and colorful. 53 

In his Qur'inic commentary, however. ROzbihan ’s role changes from creator of 
symbols and metaphors to interpreter of those he locates in the Qur’Sn. and in 
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these interpretations the influence of SQfl theories and technical terms is more 
evident, and above all, mystical experience. Unlike the popular homilctical and 
didactic style of the commentaries of al-Qushayrt or al-Nlaybudl. RQzbihan's is 
visionary and esoteric. 


AI-KflsUnl 

Other than the fact that ’Abd al-Ra».3q Kamal al-Dln b. Abi’l-GhanS'im 
al-KashSnl (or Qishanl. Kashi or KSsSnl) came from the province of Kashan in 
Iran and died in 1329, we know little of his life. 5 * He studied logic and philoso- 
phy as a young man before turning to SQfism, where his philosophical bent found 
new expression in the school of Ibn 'Arabl. 55 Al-Kashanl became one of the most 
widely read of the early interpreters of Ibn 'Arabl, having studied with Mu'ayyid 
al-Dln al-Jandl (d. 1291), himself a student of Ibn 'Arabl’s stepsoo. Sadr al-Dln 
al-QQnawt (d 1274). Al-Kashanl wrote an influential commentary on ibn 'Arabl’s 
FuiQs al-hikam. a commentary on al-AnsarT's Al-Stflrln, and a dictionary of 
technical terms, the Isliluhul al-SQ/lyya. which explains the terms found in his 
own and other Softs' writings. His Quranic commentary, the Ta'nlldt al-Qur‘Un 
has been published several times in two large volumes inaccurately attributed to 
Ibn ’Arabi. 55 

It has been shown that in fact, al-Kishant had an attitude towards exegesis very 
different from Ibn ‘Arabi. The school of Ibn ’Arabl. beginning with al-QQnawt. 
focused on the more philosophical and abstract areas of Ibn ‘Arabl's thought, 
reducing if not eliminating Ibn ’Arabl’s strong emphasis on the role of imagina- 
tion and Islamic practice. 5 ' Al-Kashanl was no exception here. As Morris writes, 

KSshanI's Koranic commentaries, like his other books, arc all clearly dis- 
tinguished by a thoroughgoing pedagogical concern and didactic proce- 
dure that is manifested in such interrelated characteristics as their 
rigorous systematization, the clarification and simplification of vocabu- 
lary (especially if compared with Ibn ’Arabl), and the conceptualization 
(often in an openly rediKtionishe manner) of what were originally mul- 
tivalent symbols. These tendencies arc not merely stylistic particulari- 
ties; they also reflect a shift in the content and undertying intentions of 
KSshSni’s writing (when compared with Ibn ’Arab!) that brought him 
very close to the prevailing systems of Aviccnnan philosophy (especially 
in their interpretations of the phenomena and claims of Sufism) and 
related schools of kalam - to such a degree that their verbal formulations 
arc sometimes virtually indistinguishable. 51 

Morris judges al-K3sh3ni's commentary as an aberration from the usual norms 
of Soft exegesis, replacing personal spiritual realization with "the application to 
tire Koran of a coherent metaphysical system.” 5 ’ Whereas Ibn ’Arab! emphasized 
the primacy of knowledge by unveiling (kashf) over reason i'aql). Morris 
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suggests that al-Kasham alters or even reverses this perspective. The result is "a 
sort of allegorical reduction of the complex symbolism of the Koran and haduh 
to a single (or at most twofold) plane of reference."* 0 
What Morris is responding to here is al-KashanTs primary methodology, which 
is that of finding correspondences between Quranic verses and spiritual psychology 
and the stages of an individual’s spiritual path. According to Lory, this is the 
methodology al-KishSnl calls latblq.*' Al-KishSnT is not the fust commentator to 
use this technique, but he is the first to use it so extensively and exclusively, 
and the first to apply it to entire passages of the Quran. It is this method that 
invites the charge of allegorical rcductionism, and yet. however one judges the 
results, this does not appear to have been al-Kashanl’s intention. We have already 
seen how lac characterizes the Qur’an in the introduction to his commentary as a 
sea containing endless treasures to be found and ifHt/ as a process of ever chang- 
ing interpretation related to the ever changing states of the reader. w 

Al-NlsSbQrl 

Nizam al-Din b. al-Hasan al-KhurSsani al-NTsabOri (d. 1327), known as Nizam 
the Lame, was born and lived in NlsabQr. 6 ’ He was a renowned scholar who wrote 
on subjects ranging from astronomy and mathematics to morphology and 
Qur’anic recitation. His most important work was his Quranic commentary. 
Ghard'ib al-Qur'Hn h«i ragh&lb al-furqBn, printed in thirty parts in twelve 
volumes. 64 The Ghara’ib al-Qur'On. like al-Maybudl’s Kashf al-asrSr. divides the 
Qur’an into sections made up of both exoteric and Safi commentary. After quot- 
ing a group of Quranic verses, al-NlsabQrt gives different readings (qlrB'Bi) and 
recitation pauses and stops (»uqiif). This is followed by commentary ( utf&lr ) 
primarily derived from al-RSzI’s Al-Tafslr al-kabir . as well as al-Zamakhs hart’s 
Al-Kashshaf 'an haqd’iq al-ianzll and other commentaries. These sources are 
quoted without attribution throughout most of the commentary, although 
al-NlsabQrt acknowledges his debt to al-RazI and al-Zamakhsharl in the intro- 
duction and names a few additional sources in a postscript- He also states in his 
postscript that the final part of each section, entitled Wwf/, was taken mostly from 
the la/slr of the Safi Najm al-Dln al-RSZt Daya (d. 1256).* 5 
Diya was a disciple of the founder of the Kubrawl order. Najm al-Din al-Kubrl 
who is said to have begun a commentary on the Quran that he was unable to 
complete before his death, a commentary that ends in slim 5 1 . A number of man- 
uscripts credit Daya with the week, and it is therefore unclear to what degree this 
commentary was co-authored or revised by him. The commentary of ‘Ala 
al-Dawla al-Simnani (d. 1336), also from the Kubrawl order, contains an intro- 
duction and commentary on the first sSm followed by commentary from sBra 52 
to the end of the Quran. It exists independently and as a work appended to the 
lafSlr of Kubra and Daya. This collective work of the Kubrawl order is sometimes 
called Al-Tctwtint al-najmiyya. Daya may lave written a different, independent 
la/slr as well. 66 Because these lafslrs exist only in manuscripts it is difficult to 
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ascertain at this point in time which lafslr al-NiiSbQrt used for his and the 
extent to which his material is indebted to it 
In some ways al-NTsabQrts w»f/ resembles that of al-Klihanl in that al-NlsabOrt 
frequently establishes correspondences between elements of Qur’Snic verses and 
the spiritual psychology and states of man. In general however. al-Nls3bQrt is less 
philosophical and theoretical than al-KsshSnl and often demonstrates a more 
lyrical response to the Quranic text. In the introduction to his commentary. 
al-NlsHbari provides a context to understand ta'wil as part of the methodology of 
“extracting many issues from brief expressions" ( Isttnbdt al-masa'H al-kaihlra 
min al-atftiz al-qahla). These issues pertain to either topics of wording or content. 
Included in the first arc matters related to recitation (qirZa). lexicology 
(lugha). etymology (7/m al-ishliquq), morphology ('i/m at-harf ). grammar {'dm 
a!-nahw\ and rhetoric {‘dm al-badT). Included in the second are matters related 
to meanings {mtJ'Onl). explanation (Zvryfln). dediKtion ( IsiMIM ). the fundamentals 
of religion (usQl al-dln), the fundamentals of jurisprudence (usGl al-flqh ). 
jurisprudence {Jiqh ). and the science of mystical states {‘dm al-ahwOl). It is the 
science of mystical states that forms the basis for ruVt/ interpretations. 6 ’ 
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QUR’ANIC VERSES 18:60-82 

The story of MQsa and al-Khadir 


And when Musa /Moses) said 10 his boy, "I will continue until I reach the 
) unction of the two seas or spend years and years traveling. But when 
they reached the /unction, they forgot their fish, which took Its way 
through the sea as in a tunnel. When they had gone on. [MQsa] said to his 
boy “Give us our meal. Truly, fatigue has overwhelmed us on our Jour- 
ney." / The boy ) said. "Did you see when betook ourselves to the rock? 
I forgot the fish and what caused me to forget to mention It was none 
other than Satan. It took Its way through the sea in an amazing way! " 
[MQsa] said. "That is what we were seeking." So they retraced their steps. 

They 1 found one of Our servants to whom We had given mercy from 
Ourselves and to whom We had taught knowledge from Our very presence 
( min ladunnQ). Musa said to him. "May I follow you so that you can 
teach me something of that which you have been taught - right fudge- 
mem?" He said. ~ You will not be able to be patient with me. How can 
you be patient with what you do not fully understand?" [MQsa] said. 
"You will find me patient. God willing, and I will not disobey you in any- 
thing." He said. "If you follow me. do not ask me anything until I myself 
mention It to you." 

So they proceeded until they embarked on the ship and he made a hole 
In it. [MQsa] said. "Did you pul a hole in It In order to drown Its people? 
You have done a terrible thing ! " He said. "Didn 1 1 say to you that you 
would not be able to be patient with me? " [Musa] said. "Do not call me 
to account for what f forgot and do not be hard on me for what I did." 
They proceeded until they met a young man and he killed him. [MQsa] 
said "Have you killed an innocent soul who has killed no one? You have 
Indeed done an awful thing! ” He said. " Didn 1 1 say to you that you 
would not be able to be patient with me? " [MQsa] said. "If I ask you 
anything after this, do not keep me in your company. You have had 
enough excuses from me" Then they proceeded until they came upon a 
people of a village. They asked them for food but they refused them hos- 
pitality. They found a wall in it that was almost falling down, so he fixed 
It. [MQsa] said. "If you had wished, you could have been paid for it." 
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He said. " This is the parting between you and me. I will tell you the 
interpretation (ta'wll) of that h filch you were unable to bear patiently. 

As for the ship. It belonged to some poor people who worked in the 
sea. I wanted to make it unusable because a king no* behind them 
seising every boat by force. As for the young man. his parents were 
believers and we feared that he would be hard on them on account of his 
Insolence and ingratitude. We wanted that their Lord would give to them 
in exchange one better than he in purity and closeness if affection. As 
for the wall, it belonged to two young men who were orphans in the 
town. Underneath it was a buried treasure that hoi theirs. Their father 
had been a righteous man so your Lord wanted them to mature and 
reach their full strength and take out their treasure as a mercy from your 
Lord. / did not do it for myself. That is the interpretation (ta'wll) of that 
which you were unable to bear patiently. 

Many stories arc related in the Qur'an in this elliptical manner, suggesting that the 
first Muslims hearing these verses were already familiar with these talcs, or that 
they received further narrative detail or explanation from the Prophet himself. In 
this case there is an evidence for the latter in a hadlth transmitted on the authority 
of the Jewish convert Ubayy b. Ka’b (d. 642). a hadlth which identifies the servant 
of God mentioned in these verses as al-Khadir (or al-Khidr). "the green man.” 
Early Western scholars attempted to identify external sources for the Qur'Snic 
story and found common features in the Gilgamcsh epic, the Alexander romance, 
and the Jewish legend of Elijah and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi. 1 While Wcnsinck 
claimed that the Quranic story is derived from Jewish legend. 2 Wheeler has 
demonstrated more recently that it is. in fact, the Jewish legend that can be traced 
to Arabic sources. 1 He states that the common narrative elements isolated by 
Wtnsinck and earlier scholars conflate the Quranic version w ith material from 
later Quranic commentaries. For example, the theme of the water of eternal life, 
common to the Gilgamcsh epic and the Alexander romance, is mentioned explic- 
itly in the story of Mttsa and Khahir only in the commentaries and not in the 
Qur'an itself. Wheeler views the appropriation of themes from earlier sources as 
part of a purposeful interpretative strategy for uncovering meaning rather than as 
an attempt to “get the story straight.” It should be pointed out. however, that while 
Wheeler attributes these narrative elements to Quranic commentators, the classical 
commentators themselves attribute details such as the water of eternal life and the 
salted fish that comes to life to the Prophet himself through the hadlth attributed 
to Ubayy b. Ka'b. giving them a near canonical status. 

The hadlth related from Ubayy b. Ka'b contextual i2cs the Qur'anic narrative by 
explaining the reason for MQsa's journey. MQsa is looking for a man whom he has 
been told has more knowledge than he docs. 


MQsa stood up amongst the people of Israel in order to preach. Someone 
asked. “Which person is the most knowledgeable?” MOsa said. “I am.” 
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God rebuked him since he did not attribute his know ledge to Him. [God] 
said "Nay. I have a servant at the junction of the two seas." Mass said 
"O Lord what is the way to him?” It was said "You will take a fish and 
place it in a basket . . .’ 4 

Al-Tabari quotes an embellishment of this dialogue transmitted from Ibn 'Abbas: 

Mttstt asked his Lord "Lord which of your servants is most beloved to 
you? He said "The one who remembers Me and docs not forget Me." 
MOsa said "And which of your servants is most judicious?” He said 
"The one who judges by the truth and docs not follow’ his own inclination 
(han't!). MOsa said “O Lord which of your servants is the most knowl- 
edgeable?" He said "The one to whose knowledge the knowledge of the 
people aspire, that perhaps they might receive a word that would lead 
them to guidance or save them from ruin." MOsa said "Lord is there 
such a one on earth?” He said "Yes." MOsa said "Lord who is he?" He 
said "Al-Khadir.” MOsa said "Where shall I look for him?" He said 
"Upon the shore by the rock where the fish will slip away ." 5 

Although al-Khadir is presented as being more knowledgeable than MOsa. 
al-Khadir emphasizes the complementary nature of their knowledge, saying. “O 
MOsfl, I have know ledge from God that He has taught me that you do not know, 
and you have knowledge from His knowledge that He has taught you that I do not 
know ." 6 Al-Tabari quotes an interpretation from Ibn 'Abbas on the nature of their 
respective knowledge stating that al-Khadir practised the knowledge of the 
Unseen (I/m al-ghayb) while MOsa only understood external standards of justice 7 
and he characterizes al-Khadir ’s knowledge as inward (balm) and MdsS's as external 
(zilhlr).* Al-Khadir. however, points out the relative insignificance of the knowl- 
edge they both possess as he and MttsS proceed on their journey: when the two of 
them board a boat they see a small bird pecking at the water, causing al-Khadir 
to remark that their combined knowledge takes from God's know ledge an amount 
equal to what the bird has taken from the sea . 4 

As mentioned earlier, the hadlth of Ubayy b. Ka'b contains details common to 
other stories of late antiquity that do not occur in the Quranic verses. These 
details are explicit in only one of the versions of the hadlth. 

Mttsa set out with his boy and a salted fish. It had been said to him. 
"When this fish comes to life in a certain place, your companion will be 
there and you will have found what you arc looking for.” So MOsa set out 
with his boy and the fish that they carried. He traveled until the journey 
wore him out and he reached the rock and the water, the water of life 
(mfl* al-haySt). Anyone who drank from it became immortal and nothing 
that was dead could approach it without coming to life. When they had 
stopped and the water touched the fish, it came to life and took Its way 
through the sea. as In a tunnel . 10 
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In ihc Alexandrian romance. Alexander’s cook Andreas follows the fish, jumping 
into the spring of life after him. thereby attaining an immortality that he docs not 
know what to do with. A similar narrative appears in an account attributed to Ibn 
'Abbas, but it is unclear upon whose authority he speaks. 

Ibn ‘Abb3s was asked. "Why don't we bear any mention of a hadtth 
concerning Musa’s boy even though he was with him?" Regarding this. 

Ibn ‘Abbas said. "The bey drank from the water and became immortal. 

The wise man took him. found him a suitable boat, and sent him out into 
the sea. It will rock in the waves with him until the Day of Resurrection 
and that is because it w as not for him to drink from it but he did.’’ 11 


As foe al-Khadir's immortality, it is not mentioned in al-Tabari’s tqfslr. but can 
be found in his Tdrtkh al-rutul wa'l-muluk where he mentions reports that 
al-Khadir drank from the water of life and became immortal and that he meets 
the Prophet Ilyas (Elijah) every v<car in Mecca during the pilgrimage season. 1 * 
Al-Qurtubl spends three and half pages discussing the matter of al-Khadir’s 
immortality in his lafslr. He writes that most people believe that al-Khadir died 
on the basis of a hadtth that states that not a soul living at tire time of the Prophet 
would be alive 100 years after his death. Al-Qurtubl. however, sides with those 
who interpret this as a general statement for which there arc exceptions, includ- 
ing al-Khadir. ‘Isa (Jesus). Ilyas, and the Dajjal (Antichrist). Although the hadtth 
states that "no on will remain on the earth (ard)" al-Qurtubl argues that ard here 
refers only to the Arab world. He finds additional support for al-Khadir’s immor- 
tality in traditions that mention the yearly pilgrimage of al-Khadir and DySs to 
Mecca, and a treatise attributed to al-Qushayri that contains many reports from 
pious men and women who have seen and met al-Khadir. Additionally. ‘All is said 
to have received a private prayer Idu'O') directly from al-Khadir. A hadtth in the 
Sahlh of Muslim tells of the Dajjal ’s meeting with the best of men at the end of 
time, and al-Qurtubl cites those who identify this man as al-Khadir and who say 
that the Dajjal will finally end al-Khadir’s loog life. As always, though, he admits 
that "God knows best.” 1 ’ 

Although al-Khadir's immortality is often mentioned in other Safi works, 
especially in his role as a spiritual initiator. 14 this idea is not mentioned in the SOfI 
commentaries studied here. Instead the focus on al-Khadir concerns the know l- 
edge which he is said to have possessed, knowledge received directly from God 
(■/fill ladunl). 


'llm ladunl 

in non-SQfl commentaries, cxcgctcs attempt to clarify ambiguous or difficult 
words and phrases and to explain variant readings of the text. When Softs address 
a word or phrase, as they do in the story of M0s3 and al-Khadir with the phrase 
‘dm ladunl . their writings often raise more questions than they resolve. Ernst lias 
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suggested that these definitions arc best understood as teaching tools. In 
discussing a passage from al-Qushayrl's al-Risdla that lists various definitions for 
the term Sufism. Ernst writes 

[the definitions] accomplish a powerful rhetorical transaction, the person 
who listens to or reads these definitions is forced to imagine the spiritual 
or ethical quality that is invoked by the definition, even when it is 
paradoxical 15 

The definitions in Safi commentaries for 'llm hdunl serve this function, being 
didactic rather than descriptive or explanatory. In commenting on the know ledge 
that God taught al-Khadir from Our very presence (ladunna). al-TabarT. as we 
have seen, compares the inner and outer aspects of the knowledge possessed 
by al-Khadir and MOsL Softs commentators provide much more extended 
definitions and meditations on this type of knowledge. 

Al-TlistarT defines al-Khadir’s special knowledge as inspiration (Ilham), 
understood as a kind of revelation (wuA>) that is not restricted to prophets: 

Inspiration Ulham) acts as a substitute for revelation (wahy), just as He 
said, and your Lord revealed (awhJ) to the bees (16:68) l6 and We revealed 
to the mother of Musi (28:7). 17 Both of these were inspiration (Ilham). 11 

After al-TlistaiT. numerous tenth-century SOffc arc quoted in the commentaries of al- 
Sulaml and RQzbihSn al-Baqil with different definitions of 'll hdunl. According to 
Ibn 'Ata. ‘dm hdunl is not book learning, but knowledge from the Unseen: 

[It is] know ledge by unveilings (kushQf ). not by the dictation of letters. 
Rather, the place to encounter it is in w itnessing (mushdhada) the spirits 
(untOA). 19 

For al-QSsim (d. 953-4). 20 'Um ladunl is bestowed rather than acquired knowledge. 

The knowledge of deduction (istinbat) comes with exertion ( kulfa ) and 
intermediaries but 'Um hdunl comes without these. 21 


Noe only is this knowledge not from this world, it distracts one from anything 
other than its source in the Unseen, bringing about a total absorption in God. 

Al-Shibli said, "[and to whom He had taught] btowledge that made him 
preoccupied with Us from anything other than Us.” It is said, “it directs him 
to Us and cuts him off from created things or anything concerning them.” 22 

This early material is confirmed and expanded upon in the eleventh-century 
commentary of al-Qushayfi. He adds that this is knowledge reserved for God’s 
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elite, but as a benefit for all believers. AI-Qushayrt's definitions also illustrate the 
inherent tension between Soft beliefs and traditional theology, since 7/m ladunl 
takes precedence over the proofs of rational thought. 

It is said that knowledge from the very presence (min ladun) of God is 
something that is obtained by means of inspiration (Ilham) without being 
burdened by seeking ( total lib ). 

One can say that it is that which God (al-haqq) teaches the elite 
(khaw&ss) among His servants. 

One can also say that it is something that God ( al-haqq ) teaches His 
friends (awltytf) according to what is appropriate in it for His servants. 

It is said that it is something whose benefit docs not belong to its 
possessor, but rather that which is in it from the truth of God belongs to 
His servants. 

One can also say that it is something that its possessor cannot find a 
way to deny. Evidence ( daft! ) of soundness would be what one finds 
definitively, but if you were to ask him about his proof (bwhan) he will 
not be able to produce any evidence ( datll ). for the most powerful kinds 
of know ledge arc those w hich arc farthest from evidence (datll). 2 * 

Although several of these definitions seek to define 'i/m ladunl in relation to 
other types of knowledge, none do so systematically. This t ask was taken up by 
al-Razt in his commentary on the verse, beginning w ith a rebuttal to those who 
believed that 7/m ladunl could only be bestowed on a prophet. For the cxcgctcs 
who believe al-Khadir was a prophet, the fact that God describes him as one to 
wham We taught knowledge from Our very presence ( ladunnd ) 

requires that God taught him w ithout the intermediary of the instruction of 
a teacher and the spiritual guidance (trshad) of a spiritual guide (murshtd). 

Any person whom God teaches without the intermediary of a human being 
must be a prophet who know s things by means of revelation (*wiA>) M 

We have already seen that this issue is a contentious one. with those like Ibn 
al-JawZt and Ibn Taymiyya insisting that only prophets can receive knowledge 
directly from God. Al-Razi disagrees, claiming that there are many types of 
knowledge that come to man directly w ithout an intermediary. 

This deduction (istldlal) is weak because different types of necessary 
knowledge (al-'ulQm al-darUriyya) are obtained initially from God. but 
that does not indicate prophecy. 25 

The term “necessary or self-evident knowledge” (7/m darQrl) refers to sensory 
(htssl) knowledge from both internal and external sensory perceptions: intuitive 
(badlhl) know ledge of self-evident truths such as the fact of one’s existence and 
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the fact that one half of two is one; and information established by multiple 
reports (muiawatlr). It is usually contrasted with acquired knowledge ('i/m 
mukiasab or kasbl). which consists of rational ('aq/l) and religious (shar'l) 
knowledge. 2 * Although al-Razl compares 'ilm ladunl to ‘ilm darurl for the sake of 
his argument here, he classifies 'Ilm ladunl among the types of knowledge that 
arc acquired (ulOm kasbiyya). Al-Razi mentions that al-Ghaz3li has a treatise 
concerning God-given types of knowledge ('ulum al-ladunlyya). and al-Razl 
proceeds to “verify 1 what has been said regarding this matter" 27 He begins by 
saying that we become aware of things cither by conceptualization (usamvur) or 
assent (tasdlq). Each of these types of perception, in turn, arc either considcrativc 
(nazarl) or acquired (kasbl). 2 * 

Considcrativc types of knowledge (al-'ulilm al-nazarlyya) are obtained 
in the soul (nafs) and intellect ('atql) without acquisition (kasb) or study 
( lalab ), like our conceptualization (Uzsawwur) of pain and pleasure, and 
existence and nonexistence: and our assent (lasdlq) that negation and 
affirmation cannot coexist nor be mutually eliminated, and that one is 
half of two. 

Acquired types of knowledge (al-'ulOm al-kasblyya ) arc those that 
cannot be initially obtained in the substance of the soul (Jawhar al-na/s ) 
but rather their acquisition must be arrived at by means of some path. 

This path has two parts. One of them is where man combines these 
considcrativc and intuitive types of knowledge ( al-ulGm al-badlhiyya 
al-nazarlyya) until he reaches knowledge of unknown things. This way 
is called consideration (nazar). reflection (tafakkur). pondering (ladab- 
bur ). contemplation (Ufammul). deliberation (larawwln), and deduction 
(laUHal). This mode of obtaining different types of knowledge is the 
path that can only be completed by cffoti and study. 

The second mode (of obtaining types of knowledge) is when man 
strives by means of spiritual disciplines (riyadul) and efforts (muJahaJJi) 
in which the sensual and imaginative faculties (al-quvrwal al-hissiya 
na'l-khaydltyya) become weak. When they become weak the power of 
the rational faculty (al-quwvntt al-'aqllyya ) becomes strong and the 
divine lights shine in the substance of the intellect (Jawhar al-aql). 
Gnostic sciences (ma’drl/) arc obtained and different types of knowledge 
(' ulQm ) are perfected without the intermediary of effort or study in 
reflecting and contemplation. These arc what arc called the God-given 
types of knowledge (al-ulum al-laduniyya). 29 

If the treatise written by al-GhazSli that al-Razl refers to is. in fact. Al-Rlsdlar 
al-laduniyya that has come down to us. w al-Razl has stripped al-Ghazatl’s 
description of 'ilm ladunl of its Neoplatonic terminology. 

In al-GhazaU's work, the acquisition of knowledge is said to be achieved either 
by human (insdnl) or divine (rabbuni) teaching.’ 1 When it is the latter, it may be 
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either an internal or an external process. The internal process is the process of 
reflection (lafakiur). Reflection ( lafakkur ) differs from knowledge gained by 
human teaching because reflection is what one gains from the Universal Soul 
(al-nafs al-kultl). while learning from another human being is confined to what 
one gains from a particular individual. When the divine (rahhdnl) teaching 
involves an external process, this will either be revelation (w thy) or inspiration 
(dham). When it is revelation, the teacher is the Universal Intellect (al-'aql 
al-kultl)* 2 and knowledge is inscribed within the sanctified soul ( al-nafs 
al-qudsiyw) without learning or reflection. According to al-Ghazill. revelation 
(wahy) is reserved for prophets alone. 

Revelation (h«jAv) is engendered from the emanation (IfH da) of the Universal 
mind ( al-'aql al-kultl). while inspiration (Ilham) is engendered from the illumination 
(IthrOq) of the Universal Soul (al-nafs al-kultl).*’ Inspiration is the awakening of 
tire individual human soul by the Universal Soul according to the degree of its 
purity and receptivity (qabat). and the strength of its preparedness (tst'dud). The 
knowledge received from this process, w hich occurs in both prophets and saints, 
is called God-given knowledge ('llm ladunl ). and is the type of knowledge that 
al-Khadir received. 

What is common to the theories presented by al-Razl and al-GhazSli here is the 
way in which they seek to confirm the possibility of individuals who arc not 
prophets acquiring God-given types of knowledge (al-'ulGm al-laduntyya)', this 
validation is accomplished by incorporating 'dm ladunl into existing philosophical 
and theological epistemological frameworks. Using the verse on al-Khadir’s 
knowledge as a proof-text. al-Rszi and al-Ghazjll provide a theoretical frame- 
work for the Soft's belief in know ledge through inspiration (IlhOm). It is an expo- 
sitional and apologetic approach that differs from SQfl commentaries that take 
this form of knowledge as a given. Although all of the SQfl commentators stud- 
ied here understood 'llm ladunl as a kind of knowledge that might be received by 
the rare individual, none of them addressed the issue of whether these individu- 
als. like al-Khadir. arc entitled or even obliged to follow a different set of rules 
than the common believer. But apparently there were those who did propose such 
an argument, and al-Qurtubl attacks them in his lafslr not only for believing that 
they could receive knowledge by any means other than the prophets, but espe- 
cially for claiming that this special knowledge frees them from the need to follow’ 
the religious law. 14 

Our shaykh. Imam AbO'l-’Abbis said that the csotcricist heretics 
(zanddlqa al-bailniyya) arc of the opinion that traveling a path requires 
these religious precepts but they say. "These general religious precepts 
are only imposed upon the stupid and the common. As for the friends of 
god (awllyfl') and elect (ah! al-khusOi). they don’t need these texts; 
the only thing meant for them is what happens in their hearts and they 
are ruled by whatever seizes them in their thoughts." They say. "That 
is because of the purity of their hearts from all kinds of turbidity 
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and the freedom of their hearts from all others, so that the divine kinds 
of knowledge ( al-'ulum al-tlOhtyya) and lordly realities (haqO’lq 
al-rabbOntyya) arc disclosed to them and they understand the secrets of 
created things. They know the principles of individual things and by 
means of them they arc able to dispense with universal religious princi- 
ples just as happened with al-Khadir. Because of what was disclosed to 
him from different types of know ledge, be was able to dispense with the 
understanding MttsS had of these things.” Included in what they have 
transmitted is. "Seek the legal opinion of your heart even if the Muftis 
give a legal opinion for you.” 

Regarding that, our shaykh said that this is the talk of heresy 
( zandaqa ) and infidelity (kufr), the proponent of which should be killed 
without being given a chance to seek repentance, because it is a denial 
of what is known from the religious laws. Truly God has imposed his 
practice ( sunna ) and implemented his wisdom through his precepts 
which can only be known by means of His messengers who mediate 
between Him and His creation. They convey His message and word from 
Him explaining His religious laws and precepts. They have been chosen 
for that just as He said. God chooses messengers from angels and from 
men. Truly. He Is Hearing. Seeing (22:75). He also said. God we II knows 
w here to place His message (6:124), and Mankind was a single commu- 
nity and God sent prophets to give glad tidings and warn (2:213) in 
addition to other verses. 

In sum. definitive knowledge ( al-’llm al-qart), necessary certainty (al- 
yaqln al-dar&rl) and the consensus U/ma) of the pious predecessors and 
descendants all agree on the fact that there is no way that anyone can have 
knowledge of the precepts of God referring to His command and prohi- 
bition except by way of the messengers. And the one who says. “Here is 
another way by w hich to know His command and prohibition without the 
messengers.” so that he dispenses with them, is an infidel (kafir) who 
should be killed. His repentance should not be sought and there is no 
need for questions and answers from him. It is a belief in the perpetua- 
tion of prophets after our Prophet whom God has made the seal of His 
prophets and messengers. There is no prophet or messenger after hint.’ 5 

Al-Qurtubi would seem to be denying the possibility of what al-Razt and al- 
Ghazali defended. 'Urn ladunl received by those who arc not prophets, at least 
with regards to knowledge of God's commands and prohibitions. But al-Qurtubl 
docs not deny the possibility of there being friends of God (awllyir) to whom 
charismatic acts (karJmai) occur. Although he agrees with other cxcgctcs who say 
that al-Khadir was a prophet al-QurtubT nonetheless uses him as a starting point 
for discussing charismatic acts (karamat) occurring in individuals who arc not 
prophets, and the question of whether it is permissible for a friend of God (wall) 
to know that he is a friend of God. 14 In the latter discussion. al-Qurtubl quotes 
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Safi hagiographlcal material approvingly.’ 7 demonstrating that his criticism of 
some SQfis should not be taken as a general condemnation of SQfism. 


The journeys of Mflsi 

The fact that al-RS/J describes 7/m ladunl as acquired knowledge that requires spir- 
itual disciplines IriyOdJi) and efforts (muftthadHt) on the part of those seeking it does 
not contradict the SQfis who say that it comes without exertion or seeking. Their 
comments refer to the actual bestowal of the knowledge from God. whereas al-Rad*s 
comments refer to the preparation needed to receive this knowledge. According to 
the Softs, the difficulties that MOsa underwent in his journey to and with al-Khadir. 
were part of the process of learning proper behavior (ttfdtb). Their comments in this 
area dense nitrate another distiixtivc charactcriaic of Soft exegesis, one that socks to 
uncover the edifying potential of the characters and events described in the Qur'an in 
a manner similar to that of preachers. They place MQsS’s journey with al-Khadir in 
the context of the other journeys in his life, and compare this to the different states 
(tdrwd/) and stations (maqamUi) through which a spiritual seeker continually moves. 
The fact that al-Khadir possessed 7 /m ladunl while Mttsa did not. at least not at that 
point in his life, relates to their different stations. 

Fans” said: Mdsd said. "God willing' about himself in “ You will find me 
pattern. God willing." but al-Khadir did not do the same when he said. 

" You will not be able lo be patient with me" because the knowledge of 
MOsa at that time was the knowledge of what religious law’ has prescribed 
and deduction ( IsttdlUl ). but the knowledge of al-Khadir was God-green 
knowledge I’l/m ladunl ) from one unseen to another. MOsa was in the sta- 
tion (maqUm) of learning proper behavior ( tadlb ) while al-Khadir was in 
the station (maqam) of unveiling (kashf) and witnessing (mushdhada). 3 * 

MQsa’s task in this journey, however, was not to learn about states, but rather to 
learn about proper behavior, and this could not be achieved by asking questions. 
In response to al-Khadir ’s request to MOsa. If you follow me. do not ask me any- 
thing until I myself mention It to you. al-Husri 40 is said to have said. 


There was no way to learn the knowledge of al-Khadir from a place of 
questioning. MOsa came to him to learn proper behavior (ta'dlb). not for 
instruction regarding any particular state (4d/). 41 


While the purpose of the journey with al-Khadir was to learn proper behavior. 
al-QushaytT points out that this was not the ease in the journey of MOsS to Mount 
Sinai, nor when he set out into the desert fleeing from Pharoah. 


In this journey MOsa was the one who carried a burden (mutahammU). 
It was a journey to learn proper behavior ( ta'dlb ) and to endure difficulty 
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because he had gone lo ask for greater knowledge, and the state (kill) of 
seeking knowledge is tbc state (hSl) of learning proper behavior ( ta'dlb ) 
and a time for bearing difficulty. Because of this he was overw helmed 
by hunger and said, "Truly fatigue has overwhelmed us on our Journey." 
When he fasted at the time of waiting to hear the Word of God he was 
patient for thirty days and neither hunger nor difficulty overcame him. 
because his journey was to God and so he was the one who was carried 
(mahmUl). 42 One can say that this was a journey for learning proper 
behavior (ta'dlb) and he had been sent back to endure the difficulty. This 
is not as it was when he watered [tbc animals] for the daughters 
of Shu'ayb. for tbc toil and hunger that afflicted him [in the search for 
al-Khadir] was greater. In that time he was the one who was carried (mahi 
mill ) while this time he was the carrier of the burden (mutahammil). a> 

Al-Qushayrt's analysis here of the different journeys of Mass is not original. In 
'Ar&ts al-majMls f qisas al-anblyO". a book on the stories of tbc prophets. Ahmad 
Abfl Ishaq al-Tha'labl (d. 1036) states that wise men (hukamJT) have said that 
MOsS had a total of five journeys. The first of these was the journey of escape 
( harab ) after killing a man in Egypt (Qur'an 26:21). The second was the journey 
to TOr where Mttsd saw a fire and heard a voice (Qur'an 27:8 and 28:30). Tbc 
third was the journey of seeking ( talab ) when he left Egypt with his people 
(Qur'an 20:77). The fourth was the journey of war (barb) when he exhorted 
his people to enter the Holy Land (Quran 5:27). The fifth was the journey of 
hardship (nasab) and this was his journey to find al-Khadir. 4 * 

While the stories found in the genre of qisas al-anbtyit were viewed with some 
suspicion, their engaging details and style led some commentators to loosen their 
standards of authenticity so as to include excerpts from them. 45 Al-Qurtubi was 
one such commentator whose critical comments on isrHHtyyat material did not 
keep him from including some of the more amusing anecdotes from al-Tha'labrs 
tafslr .** However, tbc homiletic and literary style considered acceptable and even 
praiseworthy in preaching was not generally accepted within the genre of tafslr. 
except when it could be shown to be transmitted from traditions whose authen- 
ticity was unquestioned. In contrast SQfT exegesis incorporates isrH'lllyyat mate- 
rial and original homiletic and literary material into a style most fully developed 
in the commentary of Rashid al-Din al-Maybudl. As we have already mentioned. 
al-Maybudl incorporates a good deal of al-Qushayrt’s work in his own tafslr. 
without attribution, but displays his originality in the way he weaves al-Qushayri’s 
comments into a decidedly literary format. In al-Maybudi's version of die jour- 
neys of MOsS, there arc four journeys and four rhyming words used to describe 
them: harab. talab. tarab. and ta’ab. 

MOsS had four journeys. Tbc first was the journey of escape (harab) just 
as God told in the story of MOsa. "So I fled from you when I feared you" 
(26:21). The second was the journey of tbc search (talab) at night for 
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fire: Mien he came to It. a voice cried from the right shore of the wJdl 
(28:30). The third was the journey of rapture (tarab) when MOsO came to 
Our appointed time (7:143). The fourth was the journey of toil (ta'ab): 
Truly fatigue has overwhelmed us on our journey 1 18:60). 

As for the journey of flight (ha rub), it was the affair in the desert when 
he had fled from the enemy and had turned his face towards Madyan. He 
had killed the Copt, just as the Lord said. MusJ struck him and killed him 
(28:15). How remarkable was the salvation and victory in God’s solici- 
tude in forgiving him that killing! MQsS said. The hand of him who has 
struck reaps the harvest." but He said to MQsi "There was no sin in that. 
The sin belonged to the devil and that act was from him." He said. " This 
Is the work of Satan" (28:15). Thus the believing servant is excused by 
His grace and receives His pardon. He said. Satan made them slip In 
some of what they earned but Indeed God has forgiven them (3:155). 
God ov erlooked their sin because that was the whispering of Satan and 
the work of the devil. 

Alter this there was the journey of searching (talab). the night when 
MOsS went in search of fire, a fire that was such that the entire world 
would be extinguished by it. The entire world falls in love with every place 
where the talc of the fire of MOsS has gone. MQsS went in search of fire 
and found light while the brave youth (javOnmard) went in search of light 
and found fire. If MOsS received the sweetness of hearing the word of God 
(haqq) without intermediary, ho* 1 amazing is it that the smell of that 
reaches His friends (dustun)? If the fire of MOsS was manifested publicly - , 
the fire of these brave youths is hidden. And if the fire of MOsS was in the 
bush, the fire of these brave youths is in the soul (/an). He who Iras this 
fire kno*'s that it is siKh. All of the fires of the body bum and the fire of 
the friendship of the soul cannot endure the soul-buming fire. 

As for the journey of rapture (tarab). it has been mentioned previously 
in (the commentary on] His words when MHs3 came to Our appointed 
time (7:143). 

The fourth journey of Masa w as a journey of toil (tttab). It is an allu- 
sion (IshOra) to the journey of aspirants (murlJan) in the beginning of 
their desires ( irOdOl ).* ? the journey of discipline ( rlydda ). bearing diffi- 
culty, and the polishing of three things: the soul (nafs), the disposition 
(khuy) and the heart (dll). 

Polishing the soul (nafs) consists of three things: replacing complain- 
ing with giving thanks, forgetfulness with wakefulness, and extrava- 
gance with sobriety. Polishing the disposition (kftOy) also consists of 
three things: replacing irritation with patience, niggardliness with gen- 
erosity. and vcngcfulncss with forgiveness. Polishing the heart (dll) also 
consists of three things: replacing the danger of security with fear, the 
misfortune of despair with the blessing of hope, and the tribulation of the 
distraction in the heart with thanksgiving of the heart. 
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TIk substance of this polishing consists of three things: pursuing 
knowledge, (eating) permissible food, and persistence in litany (wtrd). 

The fruit of it consists of three things: an innermost heart (slrr ) which 
has become adorned with knowledge of the Lord a soul (jdn ) set ablaze 
by the sun of eternity, and God-given knowledge (7/m lad uni) found 
without intermediary. 41 

As part of his effort to extract lessons from the story of Mass and al-Khadir for 
the individual believer. al-Maybudl uses the characters, details and events of the 
story as symbolic indicators of the stages of the soul in its progress towards 
attaining knowledge of higher realities. The boat which al-Khadir ruins represents 
the poverty that one must embrace in order to escape the notice of Satan who is 
attracted to prosperity and the outward display of one's religion. 49 The boy Ik kills 
is an allusion (Ishilra) to the desires and opinions that shoot up in the field of spir- 
itual discipline (rtyOda), and struggle (mujJhada) that must be cut off because 
this "offspring” will become a disbeliever as it grows.* 5 Finally, the wall which 
al-Khadir rebuilds is an allusion (Ishilra) to the soul at peace (nafs mupna'inna ) 51 
that must not be destroyed. The purpose of spiritual effort is to purify the soul, not 
annihilate it. for the Prophet said. “Your soul has a right over you." 

The treasures of the secrets of eternity have been placed underneath it. 

If the wall of the soul becomes ruined, the treasure of the lordly secrets 
will fall upon the desert and any feeble idiot will covet it. The secret of 
these words is that the treasure of reality has been placed in the human 
qualities and the natural manners of dervishes have been built upon this 
partition. This is the very thing that brave youth (JavOnmand) Iras said: 

Religion for dervishes is searching (lalab) 
for it is the custom of kings to 
bury treasures in deserted places. 52 

In contrast to al-Maybudl’s very readable and didactic style. RQzbihan's commen- 
tary on the story of MQsS and al-Khadir is mostly a commentary on the com- 
mentary of his predecessors, written in a difficult style made all the more obscure 
by unexplained terminology and concepts. The interpretation of MQsa’s journey 
to al-Khadir as a journey of toiL mentioned in al-QushayrT. is used by al-Maybudl 
to address the practical aspects of the spiritual path that must be undertaken 
before mystical knowledge can be attained. RQzbihSn refers to al-Qushayrl’s 
interpretation as well, and even quotes it in full, but his own interpretation is less 
practical than esoteric. 

When (MOsS and his boy) mistook their way. they did not proceed with 
the heart (qalb) and fatigue affected them. That was God’s way of teach- 
ing them that they lad disregarded intuition (hods) and the heart (qalb). 
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Perhaps he knew the order (hubn) of the Unseen, but the bean and intellect 
(’ aql) did not so the soul (nafs) suffered on account of ignorance. If the 
heart (qalb) and the soul (nafs) had known just as the innermost heart 
(slrr) knew, the effects of fatigue would not have overcome them. The 
fatigue overcoming them was because of their being in the station 
(maqdm) of struggle (muJOhada) and trial (imtlhdn). 

If MtlsS had been the one who was carried (mahmQl)* 1 there by the 
good fortune of witnessing (mushOhada). then he would have been as he 
was on Mount Sinai when be did not cat food for forty days, and yet weari- 
ness did not overcome him This is the state (hal) of the people of intimacy 
(uns) while the first is the state of the people of desire (IrOda) . . . When 
he was seeking an intermediary be was wiled from the station (rnaqUm) 
of witnessing (mushOhada), and he was tested with struggle (mujdhada) 
by means of which God taught him proper behavior ( addabahu ) until 
nothing of the different types of know ledge of realities entered into his 
mind, for God is jealous of the one whom He entrusts with reaching the 
secret of secrets, for the sake of which Ire draws him out to leant the 
knowledge of the Unseen. 54 

Just as al-Razl’s tafslr requires a background in theology and its terminology. 
RQzbihan’s tafslr is best understood by those who have read other Safi commen- 
taries and arc familiar with their special vocabulary. 

What distinguishes the commentaries of al-KashSnl and al-NlsSbOrt from 
earlier SOfl cxcgctcs is their almost exclusive use of allcgorcsis as a method of 
interpretation. Al-KiishSnl explicitly refers to such in his initial comments on the 
narrative of M0s3 and al-Khadir. It is the kind of interpretation that al-Ghazali 
called "striking similitudes" (darb al-mithdl ) in his MlshkOt al-anwdr. 

And when Musa said to his boy. The external sense (fdhlr) of it is in 
accordance with what has been mentioned in the stories and there is no 
way to deny the miracles. As for its inner sense (bOtin). it can be said: 
"when MOsH, the heart, said to his boy, the soul, at the time of the attach- 
ment to the body. “/ will not stop," i.c., I will keep on travelling and jour- 
neying “ until I reach the Junction of the two seas'' i.e. the intersection of 
the two worlds, the world of the spirit ('Olam al-ruh) and the world of 
body (Jlsm). They arc the sweet and the bitter 55 in human form and the 
station (maqam) of the heart (qalb)* 6 


Whereas al-Maybudl used allcgorcsis sparingly in his commentary, in his inter- 
pretation of the three actions of al-Khadir. al-Kashanl applies it consistently and 
extensively throughout his exegesis of the Qur'Snic narrative. Also distinctive is 
tire way in which he combines terminology and concepts taken from the writings 
of Ibn Sins with that of the SdflS- 5 ’ Mass’s search for al-Khadir. according to 
al-KSshSnl. is a search for the holy intellect (al-aql al-qudsl ) necessary to achieve 
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perfection. 5 ' MQsa’s saying. "God willing, you will find me pattern testifies to 
his own aptitude or preparedness ( IstfdUd ) and perseverance in searching. The 
path to perfection requires devotion to spiritual exercises until the soul is disen- 
gaged ( mufarrad ) from the body. Only then can one become acquainted with 
deeper realities. 

If you follow me in travelling the path of perfection do not ask me any- 
thing. i.c., you must practice emulation (iqtidd') and following the path 
by works (amdl). spiritual disciplines (rtySddf), moral traits (akhldq). 
and struggles (mujdhadOt). Do not seek realities (haqUiq) and meanings 
(ma'anl) until the time comes and / myself mention It to you. i.c., 1 
tell you that knowledge of unseen realities upon your disengagement 
(iqjamid) by means of transactions ( mUdmalUt ) of the body and heart. 59 

The ship which al-Khadir scuttles represents the body (badan) in the sea of matter 
(hayuld) travelling to God. The poor people who own it arc the animal and 
vegetable faculties (al-quwil' l-hayantinlyya no' I-nabdtiyya).™ The ten brothers 
mentioned in tradition represent the five external and five internal senses 
(al-hawOss al-idhira na' l-batlna). The boat of the body must be ruined by spiri- 
tual discipline {nyada) so that the king of the commanding soul ( al-nafs 
al-amm&ra ) will not seize it and use it for his passions and demands. 61 

The youth which al-Khadir kills also represents the commanding soul ( al-nafs 
ammUra) whose qualities of anger and passion veil the heart. His parents, the 
spirit Inih) and the corporeal nature (al-tabra al-Jtsmdnlyya). will be consoled 
with the birth of a new child, the soul at peace ( al-nafs al-mutma'inna). 61 The wall 
that is about to fall down represents the soul at peace as well. 

The wall that nils about to fall is the soul at peace ( al-nafs 
al-mutma'inna). It is expressed as a wall because it came into being after 
the killing of the commanding soul ( al-nafs al-ammdra) whose death 
was by means of spiritual discipline ( riyCtda ). It became like an inani- 
mate object without movement in its soul or desire (IrUda). Because 
of tbc intensity of its weakness, it was almost destroyed, so its state 
is expressed as being about to fall. His fixing it is its being altered by 
moral perfections and beautiful virtues by the light of the faculty 
of rationality (al-qunwat al-nutqlyya) until the virtues take tbc place of 
its vices. 41 

The two orphans are the possessors of the theoretical and practical intellects 
(al-dqil al-nazartyya na'l-'amaliyya) cut off from their father whom al-KashanJ 
identifies as either the Holy Spirit Irilh al-qudus ) or the heart ( qalb ). M The treas- 
ure is knowledge that can only be obtained in the station Imaqum) of the heart 
(qalb) because it is here where all of the particulars and universal arc combined 
in actuality when perfection is achieved. 65 
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Although there arc similarities between the interpretations of al-Kishinl and 
al-Nlsabdri. the latter is far more carctul to emphasize the role of the Safi shaykh 
in the process of attaining perfection. 

And when Musa said 10 his boy. In this is the fact that the traveller must 
love a companion on the path. There is also the condition that one of 
them must be a commander and the other the one who is commanded. 

The companion must know his resolve and intention so that he under- 
stands the [nature of] his companionship and does not become fed up 
w ith the hardships of the journey before he succeeds in his goal. His 
intention should be to seek a shaykh to emulate, for seeking a shaykh. in 
truth, is seeking God ( al-haqq ). 

The Junction of the two seas is the junction of the sanctity (walUya) of 
the saint and the sanctity of the aspirant (murid). There is the real spring 
of life. When a drop of it fell upon the fish, the heart (qalb) of the aspi- 
rant. it came to life and took its way in the sea of sanctity (waldya) as in 
a tunnel. 

When they had gone on. There is an allusion (Ishdra) in this to the fact 
that if the aspirant becomes weary in the course of his travels, his heat! 
will succumb to exhaustion and lie will allow himself to be seduced into 
relinquishing the companionship of the shaykh. thinking that his goal 
can be obtained by other means. What an idea! This is false and worth- 
less thinking if the divine solicitude docs not teach him and return the 
sincerity of desire (irOda) to him . 66 

The knowledge w hich al-Khadir possesses is knowledge of the inner nature of 
things (bawOtln al-ashyd " ) and their realities (haqa'iq). a knowledge which can- 
not be taught but can only be obtained by the purification ( tasfiya ) of the soul and 
the disengagement ( tajnd) of the heart from corporeal attachments. This process 
is illustrated by the allegorical interpretation of al-Khadir's actions. 

The scuttling of the ship represents the destruction of one’s outward reputation 
and one's pride in devotional acts, for only devotional acts performed in a spirit 
of brokenness and humility arc safe from Satan. The youth killed by al-Khadir is 
the commanding soul (al-nafs al-ammdra) killed with the knife of spiritual disci- 
pline ( riyUda ) and the sword of struggle (mujdhada). His parents arc the heart 
(qalb) and spirit (rOh) w ho will receive a better child in his stead, the soul at peace 
(al-nafs al-mutma'inna). The wall is the attachment (totalluq) that acts as a barrier 
between the rational soul (al-nafs al-ndtlqa) and the world of disengaged things 
('Mam al-mujarraddi). Al-Khadir’s fixing the wall is tire strengthening of the 
body and kindliness shown to the different faculties (quwH) and senses (hawdss). 
just as it is said. “Your soul is your mount, so be kind to it.” The two orphans arc 
the soul at peace and the inspired soul (al-nafs al-mutma’inna wOl-mulhama) and 
the treasure waiting for them is the obtainment of theoretical and practical perfec- 
tions (al-kamdldt al-nazariyya wa'I-'amaliyya). Their father is the discerning 
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intellect ( al-'aq! al-fdrtqa ) who wanted to protect this treasure until they matured 
under the instruction of the shaykh and his kindly and indulgent guidance . 47 

Although the content of al-Ni&abQri's interpretation remains more faithfiil to 
the terminology and concepts of Sflflsm rather than philosophy, the style is very 
much like al-Kashanl’s, a kind of alkgorcsis that involves finding one-to-one 
equivalences between each element of the Qur’Snic text and a Soft or philosoph- 
ical concept. The common objective of all these commentaries, despite their 
different styles and methods with regards to the story of MQsS and al-Khadir. is 
what al-Ghazall calls applying the Qur'Snic text to oneself Uakhsls) and what 
al-Simnanl calls recognizing the correspondences between the prophets and the 
subtle substances ( latittf ) of man. 


“I wanted,” “we wanted,” and “your Lord wanted” 

When al-Khadir finally explains his mysterious actions to the frustrated MQsfi 
before their parting, there is a shift in pronouns in his words from “/ m anted" to 
"we wanted' to “your Lord wanted." This narrative oddity was understood by 
SDfls as a reference to the ambiguous nature of human volition. 


Ibn 'Ata said: When al-Khadir said, "/ monied." it was revealed to him in 
the innermost heart (sir*). “Who arc you that volition ( trdda ) should 
belong to you?” Then, in the second situation he said. "We wanted'' and 
it was revealed to him in the innermost heart. "Who arc you and Mdsa 
that volition (irdda) should belong to you?” They lie came back and said. 
"Your Lord wonta/.”** 

Al-Hallaj explains these as different stations. 

The first station (maqdm) is the total mastery (utl/d 4 ) of God (al-haqq). 

The second station is conversation with the servant. The third station is 
a return to the inner understanding (bdtin) of [God’s) supremacy in the 
outer world (al-z&hlr ) . . . because to get closer to something by means of 
egos (nufils) is to get farther away while to approach [the supremacy] by 
means of [the supremacy) itself is to draw near . 49 

What al-HalUj seems to be describing here is a change in awareness as the mys- 
tic draws nearer to God. Initially. al-Khadir said. "I Hunted." because he perceived 
the distance between himself and the all-powerful Creator and therefore judged 
himself as a separate entity acting on his own volition. When he said, "We 
wanted ." he judged the intimate conversation between himself and his Lord as 
indicating a kind of partnership in action, but this was also an illusion which kept 
him from true nearness .’ 0 Finally, when be raid. "Your Lord wanted." he returned 
to the awareness of God's Omnipotence, achieving true intimacy by recognizing 
the secret of His pervasive agency and allow ing his own ego to be eclipsed . 71 
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As wc have already seen. RQzbihSn often builds his meditations on tl»c ideas of 
his SQfl predecessors, and his comments here are followed by the interpretations 
attributed to Ibn 'Ata and al-Hallaj. 

These expressions of volition (irOddt) arc in different forms but in truth 
they arc one because volition (trUda) is the volition of God since desires 
(IrOdOf) emanate ( sadarat ) in their various types from His volition. His 
words. "I Hunted" tell of the source of gathering ('ayn al-jam') and unity 
(Ittthad ). 72 His words. "We named" tell of taking on the attributes (tttt- 
sUf) and becoming expanded (inblsdt). His words. “ Your Lord named' 
tell of the separation of eternity ( qtdam ) from the temporally originated 
( muhdaih ). and the obliteration of temporality (hadath) and the annihi- 
lation of the one who declares God one ( munahhtd ) in the unified 
(munahhad). 

In its quality ( naif ), this volition (trUda) is the inward dimension (hdfiN) of 
will (maihra) and the inward dimension of will is that which is the unseen of the 
attribute (st/a). That which is the unseen of the attribute is the secret (strr) of the 
essence (dhdt) and the secret of the essence is that which is the unseen of all 
Unseen things. When al-Khadir moved from the quality («us/) of unity ( ittihdd ). 
jealousy (ghayra) cut him off from pure unity to the source of gathering ('ayn 
al-Jam). and cut him off from the gathering (jam') to taking on the attributes 
(ittuaf), and from taking on the attributes to becoming expanded (inblsdi). Then 
it drowned him in the sea of divinity and annihilated him in its depths from any 
vision (nfya). knowledge (i/m). volition (trUda), act (fit), and allusion (tshdra). 
By his act (ffl) God (al-haqq) spoke in the first, sccood. and third ease and 
nothing remained in the explanation except God. 1 ’ 

The sw itch in pronouns from "I named" to "ne warned" to "your Lord named" 
is something which is only minimally addressed in non-Safi commentaries. By 
carefully focusing on the exact wording. Sttfl interpretations demonstrate some- 
thing like the phenomenon Chodkicwicz notes in Ibn ’ArabT's writings, which he 
calls "rigorous fidelity” to the Quranic text.* 
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Maryam (Mary), the mother of 'Isa (Jesus), occupies a significant position in the 
Qur’an, being set forth as an example to believers (66: 12) and with her son. as a 
sign to the worlds (21:91 and 23:50). Extended references to Maryam occur 
in the Qur’an 3:35-3:47, 19:16-29. and 66:12; other scrscs containing brief 
references to Maryam arc 4:156. 4:171, 5:17, 5:75. and 5:116. In addition. 
Maryam’s name is mentioned twenty-three tiroes as part of ’Isa's name, “the son 
of Maryam" Only three other persons are mentioned more frequently in the 
Qur’an and she is the only woman mentioned by namc. ! Maryam has been 
referred to as the prototype of the mystic in Islam. 2 a characterization that 
certainly holds true for the Safi commentaries studied here. Even more so than 
the figures of MDsI and al-Khadir. the figure of Maryam illustrates the way in 
which SQfls adopt a Qur’anic figure as a prescriptive model for themselves. The 
fact that she is a woman only makes this all the more striking. 

What interests Sorts is Maryam's unusual relationship with the world and the 
divine, especially as seen through her detachment from the world her special rela- 
tionship with prayer, and the virginal conception of her son. Her detachment from 
the world is tied to the special vow and prayer made by Maryam’s mother for her 
unborn child and Maryam's resulting service in the temple as a child. As in the 
passages quoted on the concept of 'llm ladunl in the previous chapter. Soft com- 
mentary here is distinguished by its focus on an unusual Qur’anic word whose 
meaning is explored in a consciously didactic manner. 


Muharrar 

When a woman of 'Imran said. “O my Lord. I have vow ed lo you what Is 
In my womb In consecration (muharrar"). So accept It from me. for you 
are the Hearing, the Knowing." When she gave birth she said. "My Lord. 
I have given birth to a female! ” God knows best w hat she gave birth to 
and the male Is not like the female. "I have named her Maryam and I seek 
refuge for her and her offspring In You from the accursed Satan." 

(Quran 3:35-36) 
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ibn Ishaq (d. c. 767). an early source for explanatory details on the narratives in 
the Qur'an, is quoted in al -Tabari as saying that the woman of Imran mentioned 
here was a woman named Hanna who had been barren for many years. One day 
she was sitting beneath a tree and saw a mother bird feeding her young. She so 
longed for a child that she prayed to God and He answered her prayer. When she 
realized that she was pregnant, she vowed to give the child up to be a servant in 
the temple. Although this was an accepted practice of the Jewish people in her 
time, only boys could sene. In light of her vow, Hanna was dismayed when she 
gave birth to a girl. Maryam. Nonetheless. Her Lord accepted her with a gracious 
acceptance (3:37). and she grew up in the temple.' 1 

The word muharrar in this passage is explained by al-Tabari and others 4 as 
referring to this practice of giving up one’s children for service in the temple. It 
is a passive participle of the verb harrar, a verb which occurs five times in the 
Qur'an, always with the meaning of setting free a slave, and it is this sense of 
emancipation that SQfi commentators focused on. Ja'far al-Ssdiq is said to have 
said that muharrar means: 

in emancipation from the bondage of the world (dunya) and its people. 
Muharrar m means. 1 have vowed to you what is in my womb as a sincere 
servant (abd) to You. not in servitude to any created being. 5 

Al-TUstarl writes that it means: 


[the child’s] being freed and emancipated from the bondage of the world 
(dunya), the following of its personal inclination (hawd). and the desired 
objects of its self (nafs). She made (the child] a servant to the worshippers 
of the temple in exclusive dedication to God. 4 

Al-Qushayrt adds. 

God ( al-haqq (. glory be to Him in His preeminent wisdom, has emanci- 
pated this one from die bondage of being preoccupied with all appearances 
(uvJQh) and states (a/mtf/). 7 

The references here arc brief definitions of a concept developed more fully in 
Oliver Stlfl works. In his RtsOla, al-Qushayrl explains the relationship of freedom 
(huniyya) to servitude i'ubudiyya), devoting one chapter to each. He writes, "Let 
it be known to you that the real meaning of freedom lies in the perfection of 
slavery I'ubQdiyya)."* The relationship of the human being toward God is always 
that of a slave subject to His commands and prohibitions; those who have 
achieved the difficult and rare station of freedom experience it in relation to the 
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world, not God. AI-Qushayrt suggests the importance of such people for others in 
quoting AbO'l-'AbbSs al-Sayy3ri (d. 953-4): 

If a prayer could be performed at all properly without recitation of the 
Quran, it would be with the recitation of this verse: 

"I wish something to happen that is completely impossible for [this 
time), namely, for my eyes to behold the face of a &ce man ( hurr ). 9 

To be a free man is to be subject only to God and no one and nothing else, and to 
serve others from this state of nobility for His sake. Maryam’s freedom (hunlya) 
was in her servitude fubQdlyya). She was not subject to the tumult of the world 
its people and its objects of desire and was freed from preoccupation with all 
transitory things. Al-MaybudI writes. 

The follow ing is an example of freedom. They tell of that gem of his 
time. BQ Bakr Qahtubl. 10 that he had a son who rejected all rules and 
regulations and kept company with foolish, corrupt and impure youths. 

One of the Plrs of the Way passed by this bov sitting in one of his wanton 
and forbidden assemblies, holding hands with those lawless ones. People 
began criticizing him behind him back. That Plr was sympathizing with 
BQ Bakr Qahtubl. thinking of the consequences of all this, and that the 
prattle of people about his son would follow him to the cod of his days. 
With these thoughts, he went to Qahtubl and found him in such a state 
that he was beside himself and unaware of that tale and condition! 
Clearly, he knew’ neither relatives nor strangers. Clearly, he knew neither 
the world nor people. The Shavkh was astonished by this state and said. 

"I'd give my life for one who is unaffected by tire soaring mountains!" 

He asked Qahnrbl about the state that so astonished him and he replied. 
"Indeed, we were freed from slavery to things from bcginninglcss 
eternity (om/).” 11 

According to Safi commentaries, it is this quality of servanthood that warrants 
the special status granted to Maryam in Quranic verse 3 :42. And when the angels 
said. "O Maryam, truly God has chosen you and purified you. chosen you above 
the women of the world. ’’ In al-Tabari, the verse prompts a discussion of the hierar- 
chy of the four perfect women in the world, namely. Asiya (the wife of Pharoah). 
Maryam. Khadija (the wife of Muhammad), and Fatima (the daughter of 
Muhammad): 12 and the question of whether Maryam is preferred over all women 
for all time or just the time in which she was living. ! ’ Al-QurtubI states that some 
interpret this verse to mean that Maryam is a prophet, an opinion he agrees with, 
on the grounds that God spoke to her by the intermediaries of the angels. 14 Safi 
commentators, however, consider Maryam’s state to be one that is more broadly 
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attainable by saints and tbc elect who possess this san>c quality of servanthood. 
Commenting on Qur'an 3:43, "O Maryam, be obedient to your Lord, and prostrate 
and bow with those who bow," Rdzbihan writes. 

“and bow with those who bow." that is to say. draw near with your humil- 
ity with those who arc humble among the saints, prophets, and the elect 
of the people of My lose so as to attain the blessings of unification 
(Jam'), because the companionship of the saints is firmly rooted in 
servanthood (' ubCdtyya ) and purification from the bondage of human 
nature (bashanjya ). 15 

in commentary on Qur'an 66: 12. Rdzbihan adds an element of consciousness to 
this quality: Maryam chooses servanthood with lull knowledge of its value. 

And Maryam, the daughter of 'Imran, who guarded her chastity, so We 
breathed into her Our Spirit and she testified to the words of her Lord 
and His books and was one of the devout (qOnitUn). 

Rdzbihan writes. 

She testified to the words of her Lord. When the lights of Holiness and 
the spirit of intimacy (un») appeared, her soul almost inclined to intoxi- 
cation in the ( divine ) solicitude, since site had experienced the solicitude 
before and had negated it in tbc stage of servanthood ('ubudiyya) so as 
not to fall by intoxication from the station of sobriety. Don't you see how 
He said, and Hts books and was one of the desoul (qdnttOn), that is to 
say one of the righteous in her knowledge of her Lord and her knowl- 
edge of the worth of her soul subservient ( musakhkhar ) and powerless to 
its Lord. 14 


Maryam has knowledge that a human being’s value lies in his or her utter 
subservience to God. a concept perhaps better understood if one looks at the ways 
in which the words "subservient" (musakhkhar) and “to make subservient" 
(sakhkhara) arc used in the Qur'an. Do they not see the birds held subservient 
( musakhkhar ) in mid-air? Nothing holds them up but God! (16:79). The sun. 
moon, stars, and clouds have all been made subservient, by God’s command 
and all that is in the heavens and the earth, held in this divine thrall, has been 
made subservient to man. l? The perfect man or woman remains in a state of 
constant servitude towards God and in doing so. becomes His representative 
before creation. Maryam is one of the obedient (qOnltun), a word that the Qur'an 
applies to both believing men and women, and the cosmos. 1 ’ It is because 
Maryam represents the soul in complete submission and receptivity towards the 
divine that she is sometimes referred to as the soul at peace ( al-nafs 
al-mutmifinna) ** 
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Prayer 

If the portrayal of Maryam were to be confined to her consecration to God from 
the world (muharrar), she would remain an ascetic but ideal attainable by only a 
few’. But the Safi commentaries studied here look to other, more visceral elements 
in the Qur'Snie and extra-Qur ’3nic narratives, creating evocative meditations on 
the meaning of prayer as an expression of human longing and pain, and hope 
for God's response. The story of Maryam’s uncle, the prophet Zakariyya. 
and his awakening to the possibilities of prayer occurs in Safi comments on 
Our'Sn 3:37-9. 

Her Lord accepted her graciously and caused her to grow In a beautiful 
manner and He made Zakarlyya her guardian. Whenever Zakarlyya 
went Into the mihrab to (see) her. he found her with food. He said. 

O Maryam, how does this come to you?" She said. "It Is from God. 
Truly God provides to whom He pleases without measure." Zakarlyya 
prayed there to his Lord, saying. "Lord, grant me from Yourself goodly 
offspring. Truly You are the hearer of prayer So the angels called to him 
as he stood praying In the mihrab. " God gives you the good news of 
Yahya who shall confirm a word from God. noble, chaste, and a prophet 
from among the righteous." 

Al-Tabari tells us that it was Zakariyya who built Maryam a special chamber 
in the temple (mihrab) and took care of her needs. According to numerous tradi- 
tions reported from the Companions and Followers of the Prophet, tbc food men- 
tioned here refers to fruits miraculously sent to Maryam, winter fruits in the 
summer and summer fruits in the winter. When Zakariyya saw’ this miraculous 
provision given to Maryam, he desired a similar miracle for himself, to have a son 
even though he w as old and his wife was barren.' 0 

Safi commentaries on these verses note the importance of Zakariyya serving 
Maryam, quoting an inspiration said to have been sent to tbc prophet Dawad 
(David). “If you see someone seeking me. be a servant to him.' 01 Razbihan says 
that He made Zakarlyya her guardian (3:37) because only a saint (wall) can serve 
a saint. 22 Zakariyya 's desire to serve Maryam is such that he is concerned when 
he finds her in tbc mihrab already provided with food, since he did not initially 
believe that this food was the result of a miracle. According to al-Qushayrl. “He 
was afraid that someone other than him would seize the opportunity of serving 
her and beat him to performing these duties,” 25 but it was one of the signs of the 
“gracious acceptance' 1 that she was not entrusted to Zakariyya entirely but 
received provision from God directly "so that the worlds might know that God 
docs not burden others with the concerns of His saints." 24 ROzbihan writes that 
Zakariyya was initially afraid that Maryam’s charismatic gifts (karOmOt) were the 
result of a ruse of Satan but was reassured that this was not the ease after 
questioning Iter. 25 
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Al-Ka>hanl suggests that the food described here may also refer to special 
knowledge given to Maryam. 

He found her with (’tndahS) food. It is possible that what is meant here is 
the spiritual food ( al-rtzq al-rQhdnl) from the gnostic sciences ( ma'Orif ). 
realities (haqiftq), sciences (u/fim) and abundant wisdom bestowed 
upon her from God. since the specification of "withness" (Undtyya) indi- 
cates their being provisions divinely bestowed (laduniyya ). 26 

Similarly. al-NtsSbOrt writes. 

He found her with food, that is to say from the openings of the unseen 
ifuiuhUt al-ghayb ) that God feeds the elect of His servants who spend the 
night with Him. not with themselves nor creation, just as the Prophet 
said. "I spend the night with (Undo) my Lord feeding me and giving roc 
to drink ." 27 

Al-NlsSbQri also describes the foods as "teachings directly from God ( al-'ulilm 
al-ladunlyya ) without an intermediary ." 28 But whether it w as food or knowledge 
being given to Maryam. ZakariyyS is portrayed as having had difficulty believing 
that Iter position was so high as to warrant charismatic gifts ( karOmiU ). Ja'far 
al-SSdiq is quoted as having said. 

Her Lord accepted her until the prophets were amazed, in spite of the 
grandeur of their own fates, at the cxaltcdncss of her situation with 
God. Don’t you see that ZakariyyS said to her. “ How does this come lo 
You?" She sold. "Il is from God ." that is to say. from the one who has 
accepted me . 29 

Although surprised and even jealous of Maryam’s spiritual states and gifts. 
ZakariyyS is consoled by being able to observe Maryam in her states and by his 
continued service to her. 

Maryam said. "It is from God, not from any created being." and in that 
were two things to relieve ZakariyyS: oik of them was in the witnessing 
of her station (maqdm) and her charismatic gift (kardmd) from God and 
the second was that no one had beaten him to serving her. When He says. 
Whenever (kullamU) Zakarlyya went Into die mihrSb lo [see] her , the 
word kullami 1 means "repeatedly" and this is an allusion to the fact that 
ZakariyyS did not cease serving her even though he found her with 
provision, but rather every day and at every moment he was studying her 
state (hot) because the charismatic gifts (karumdt) of the saints do not 
necessarily remain absolutely. It is possible that God will make some- 
thing appear in them indefinitely or He might not. so ZakariyyS did not 
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roly on that nor neglect to study her state. Then he began to question her 
again by saying. "O Maryam, how did this come lo you?" because of the 
possibility that that which exists today is not how it was yesterday, since 
this is not incumbent on God. 10 


It is this witnessing of Maryam’s states and gifts that inspires Zakariyya to pray 
himself. 

Zakariyya prayed there to his Lord, saying. "Lord grant me from 
Yourself goodly offspring. Truly You are the Hearer of prayer," (3:38) 
that is to say when he saw’ the charismatic gift (karama) of God with her. 
he grew more certain and more hopeful, so he asked for a son in spite of 
his advanced age and the fact that his request was granted was contrary 
to ordinary reality (nat/iffl-il-Uda) 31 

ROzbihSn describes Zakariyya 's desire for a miracle as the jealousy Ighayra) of 
prophecy. 

Zakariyya prayed there to his Lord. When Zakariyya went to [see] 
Maryam. l>c found her with all kinds of fruits, knowledge given to her from 
the precious charismatic gifts (karunutt) of God. The jealousy (ghayra) of 
prophecy was aroused in him and Ik dwelt there in retreat (khahva) and 
asked God for a son and God gave him what Ik asked for. 1 ' 

God answers Zakariyya’s prayer out of compassion for this jealousy 1 ’ and 
because the request is a worthy one. Both al-Qushayrt and ROzbihan write that 
Zakariyya asked for a son to help him in obeying God and to be a successor to 
him in carrying out the message and guiding the community. Al-Qushayrt extends 
the meaning beyond Zakariyya to include all such prayer. 

It was a request that deserved to be granted, for when a request is for the 
sake of God fal-haqq) and not for the pleasure of the self (nafr). then He 
will not refuse it. 31 


ZakariyyS’s jealousy and longing arc seen as positive so long as the object of his 
desire is not one of mundane gratif icatioo. There is a tension here between this desire 
and supplication, and the acceptance of God’s will. In commenting on Quran 3:39, 
So the angels called to him as he stood praying in the mihrUb, al-Qushayrl writes. 

In this is an allusion to the fact that one who needs something from kings 
should stay at the door incessantly until the request is granted. It is said 
that the wisdom of God is such that He only consents to the request of 
oik who embraces His service and throws the one who rejects obedience 
into the humiliation of loneliness. 35 
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The right to petition God is a boldness that is tempered by the reminder that Truly 
God provides to whom He pleases without measure (3:37) and God does what 
He wills (3:40). AJ-Maybodl tells us that when Zakariyyi received news from 
the angels that his prayer for a son would be answered, he said, "By what merit 
of mine do I deserve this reply, if not by Your will and grace? ’ M Furthermore, if man 
desires this grace, he should know that even his desire is the result of God's act. In 
a beautiful passage describing how God creates man’s desires. al-NlsibQrT writes. 


There are secrets belonging to God in every single atom of all existing 
things and in every one of their movements (harakdl) and God has 
secrets that only God knows. Look at what secrets God expresses 
through the bird’s feeding its young (before Hanna) and what signs and 
miracles He reveals from this moment to the Day of Resurrection 
through Maryam and 'Isa. Just as God made the bird feeding its young 
the cause of movement ( tahanaka ) of Hannah’s heart iqalb) to seek a 
child, so did He make the state of Maryam and the food miraculously 
given to her the cause of the movement of Zakariyya's hcart. ,? 

The theme of human longing and supplication is further developed in commentary 
that compares Maryam’s contemplative prayer in the mihrub to the prayer she 
makes in the pain and distress of childbirth. 


So she conceited him and withdrew with him to a remote place. Labor 
pains drone her to the trunk of a palmtree. She said. "O would that I had 
died be fore this, and had been completely forgotten." But the one that 
was below her called to her. "Do not gr1e\e. your Lord has placed a 
brook below you. Shake the trunk of the palmtree towards you and fresh 
dates will fall down to you." 

(Qur'an 19:22-25) 


When Maryam received the food in her mihrJb. it was a miracle of pure grace 
occurring without any effort on her part. The dates she is provided with here arc 
also considered to be a miracle, since the tree is said to have been dried up and 
without fruit until she shook its trunk.’ 1 Several SQfJ commentators point out that 
in this second miracle. Maryam is required to act. Al-Qushayrt writes. 

It is said that when she was isolated ( mujarrad ) and without attachment 
t'olaqa). Zakariyyi would find her with food without her having been 
instructed to exert herself. When the attachment to the child occurred 
she was instructed to shake the dried palmtree and this was in her weakest 
state as the time of the birth of the child became closer, in order to know 
that attachment necessitates pain and hardship. 19 
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Ja’far al-Sadiq writes: "O would that I had died before" seeing ray heart (qalb) 
attached to something other than God. 40 RQzbihSn quotes AbO Bakr. b. Tahir as 
saying. 


"O would that I had died " in the days of trusting in God alone before 
being reduced to the pain of petitioning as referred to in His words. 
"Shake the trunk of the palmtree towards you.” 41 


Maryam rose up in her weakness and seized the dry tree. When Iter hand 
touched the dry tree, it turned green, moist and fresh, bearing Suit, and in 
its freshness bent towards her. A divine voice came saying. "We had the 
power so that even without your touching the tree it would have become 
green and bent towards you, but We wanted by your shaking it to bring 
forth two miracles; first was that in childbirth, weakness and illness. We 
gave you power to shake the tree, which was to verify the miracle for you. 

The other was that We wanted the blessing of your hand to reach the tree 
so that it would bear fruit. Then the people of the world would understand 
that whoever is sad and grieved for Us. their hand is a remedy for pains. 4 ’ 

The pleading quality of the prayers of Hanna. ZakariyyS and Maryam, and 
God's responsiveness to them appealingly demonstrates the significance and value 
of human suffering and supplication. Maryam's contemplative life ends with her 
pregnancy, the pain of childbirth, and being slandered, making her a model for 
Softs in balancing the concerns of the world with worship and trust in God. 


The virgin Maryam 

We have already seen in Soft interpretations of the story of MOs5 and al-Khadir 
the type of allcgorcsis that finds one-to-one correspondences between philosoph- 
ical concepts and Qur'Snic references. In the commentary of al-KSshSni. which 
makes use of the approach more than any other, the results of this interpretative 
approach can seem rcductionistic or rich, depending on the passage. Al-K5shSnrs 
comments on Maryam's chastity display him at his best. In two passages of the 
Qur'an. Maryam is described as she who guarded her chastity (21:91, 66:12). The 
Arabic phrase used is ahsanat farjahd, which literally means she guarded her 
private parts. Commenting on verse 21:91. al-Kashanl writes. 

.And she who guarded, that is to say the chaste (zaktyya) and pure 
(sttflyya), prepared ( musta'idda ) and worshipping soul (nafs\ which 
guarded the private parts of its preparedness (Isti'ddd). and the locus 
(mahall) of the effects of the spirit ( rOh ) belonging to its inward dimen- 
sion by protecting it from the fornicators of the physical forces within it. 4 ’ 
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The idea of the preparedness (Istfddd) of the soul refers to the different 
capabilities of souls to receive light from the Divine manifestation, a recep- 
tivity that can be damaged.* 4 Commenting on the Quranic verse in which 
Adam and Hawwa (Eve) say, “Lord, we have wronged oursehes and I/You do not 
forgive us we will surely be among the lost " (7:23). al-Kssh3nl writes that the 
lost are 


those who waste their original preparedness ( Istldld ), which is the 
substance of felicity and subsistence, by employing it in the abode of 
annihilation. Thereby they would be deprived of reaching perfection 
through becoming disengaged because they kept on clinging to the 
imperfections of nature. 45 

Similarly. Najm al-Din Ra?T (d. 1256), a Safi of the Kubrawl order, uses the 
concept of preparedness in his MirsJd al-'lbod : 


Wretched is the person who is deprived of his own perfection and looks 
upon himself with the eye of disdain! He employs preparedness 
( tstfdUd ) of the human level, which is the noblest of existent things, in 
acquiring the objects of animal appetite, while animals are the meanest 
of existent things! He fails to recognize his own worth! 44 


Human beings arc the most perfect form of creation because they have the 
potential for becoming the locus in which the Divine manifestation occurs most 
lully. but this is a potential that can be squandered if the soul clings to the 
pleasures of the temporary and corporeal world. Maryam protected herself from 
these “fornicators of the physical forces within [the soul]" 47 and thereby protected 
her potentiality for perfection. Commenting on Qur'anic verse 66:12, al-KsshSni 
writes. 

What is taken into account in worthiness for the charismatic gift 
( karUma ) from God is good work and true belief, such as the chastity 
(IhsOn) of Maryam, her believing the words of her Lord, and her 
obedience, w hich prepared her for the acceptance (qabed) of the breath 
of the spirit of God to her . . . The soul adorned by the excellence of absti- 
nence and the aforementioned chastity is a receptacle (qUbila) for the 
effusion (fayd) of the holy spirit and the pregnancy of Isa. the heart 
( qalb ). illuminated by the light of the spirit, believing in the words of the 
Lord, the wise tenants, and the divinely revealed religions, obeying god 
absolutely with knowledge and deed, secretly and openly, participating 
in the unity in everything large and small, inwardly and outwardly, and 
God knows best. 41 
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Because Maryam guarded the preparedness of her soul, her soul was able to 
become a receptacle (qubila) for the effusion of the holy spirit and the pregnancy 
of ‘Isa. described most fully in Quranic verses 19:16-22: 

Mention Maryam in the book when she withdrew from her family to an 
eastern place and wiled herself from them. Then We sent to her Our Spirit 
and It appeared to her as a well-prponioned man. She said. " I seek 
refuge in the Merciful from you if you fear God. He said. “ I am only a 
messenger from your Lord, to grant you a pure son. ' She said. "How can 
I haw a son when no man has touched me nor have I been unchaste ' ” He 
said. "Thus said your Lord: It Is easy for Me and (We give him to you) so 
that We may make him a sign to men and a mercy from Us. It is a matter 
decreed." So she conceived him and withdrew with him to a remote place. 

The complexity of Safi symbolic interpretation is amply illustrated in 
RQzbihan’s commentary on these verses. He begins by equating Maryam’s essential 
nature with the very nature of holiness itself. Her withdrawal to the eastern place , 
the source of divine lights (mu' din al-anwur at-uluhiyya).^ refers to her profound 
mystical experiences and intimacy with the unseen world. 

The real allusion here is that the essential substance ( Jawhar ) of Maryam 
is itself the primordial substance of holiness ( qudus ). Raised by God 
(al-haqq) in the light of intimacy, with every one of her breaths she was 
drawn by the quality of nearness (qurb) and intimacy (uni) to the source 
of divine lights. She became watchful at every moment for the appearance 
of the sun of omnipotence (fabarUt) from the place in the cast of domin- 
ion ( malakOt ). She withdrew from created things by her high aspiration 
characterized by the light of the unseen. She turned towards the places of 
the cast of the suns of the Essence and the Attributes, inhaling the breezes 
of union (wisal) from the world of eternity without beginning (asal). 50 

'The places of the East” and the suns that can be witnessed rising there arc 
symbols for the different levels of reality or worlds of the Unseen, with the first 
referring to the unseen intermediary world of jinn and angels (the malakut) and the 
second to the divine world of God’s names and attributes. In his commentary on 
19:16. al-Kashanl calls the eastern place the holy world (al- Jlam al-qudsT) and the 
western place from which Maryam withdrew and to which she returns the world 
of nature (al-'Olam al-tabla) and the horizon of corporeality ( al-ufuq al-fismOnl), 
or the dwelling place of the soul ( nafs ). In describing what happens to Maryam in 
this eastern place. ROzbihSn uses two concepts to describe the meeting of the 
divine and human: divine self-disclosure (tajallt) and clothing (libds). 


When we have finished describing the holiness (qudus) of the divinity 
(Idh&t) from human nature (nOsQt) and that human nature is incapable of 
reaching the divinity, far removed is the Majesty of God (haqq) from 
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mixing with creation, and eternity is segregated from contingency, 
exalted is His beauty and the grandeur of His bcginninglcssncss lord/) 
above likeness and resemblance), we can say regarding God (haqq) send- 
ing His spirit to her that the Spirit is the visible manifestation (laJalU) of 
the holiness of the essence (dhat) in the light of qualities (slfiii). and the 
light of qualities is in the clothing (llbds) of the acts (afOl) in accordance 
with the beautiful form made desirable to her. which draws every spirit to 
it through the attribute of yearning (shawq). and that was the spirit of the 
act (/]'/), the spirit of the quality (sifa) and the spirit of the essence ( Jh:i ) 
in the clothing of His light according to the capacity of her intellect i'aql). 
Because of that. He said, and it appeared to her as a well-proportioned 
man. This is the usual way of the appearance of the God (haqq) in the 
beginning of the passionate love I'lshq) of the lovers, so that their spirits 
and hearts may be attracted by it to the treasure of being granted knowl- 
edge of the qualities and the essence, turning away after separating the 
truth ( haqlqa ) from creation ( khallqa ). The Prophet, peace be upon him. 
said about that. “I see my Lord in the most beautiful form." 51 

Elsewhere in his Quranic commentary. RQzbihan quotes al-Tustart as defining 
the divine self-disclosure (tajallt) as one of the ways in which God gives know l- 
edge to His servants, the others being revelation <wrA>). and knowledge with 
(al-tndl) and from (al-ladunl) God, all of these being subsumed within the cate- 
gory of knowledge by unveiling (mukHshafa)? 1 The verb tajalla occurs in 
Quranic verse 7:143. in which MQsa asks to see God. God replies. "You will 
never see Me. bui look at the mountain. If it remains In Its place, then you will see 
Me" Mien His Lord manifested Himself (tajalla) to the mountain. He made it as 
dust and Mass fell down In a swoon. 

Like MQsa. Maryam docs not perceive God directly. The holiness ( qudus ) of 
the essence (dhat) descends in the light of the qualities (sl/Sf). which arc 
"clothed" in the acts (ofal). the level of reality visible to her. The acts function 
as a mirror for the manifestation ( tajallt) of the essence and the qualities. The 
divine self-disclosure (tajallt) is always clothed or made ambiguous (iltibUs) in 
this manner and is therefore hidden from those who are unaware of the secret. As 
evidence for his statements. RQzbihan quotes the hadlth, "I saw’ my Lord in the 
most beautiful form " A more complete version of this hadlth. called the hadlth 
of vision ( hadlth al-ru‘yd). reads. 


I saw my Lord in a form of the greatest beauty, as a youth with abundant 
lair, seated on the throne of grace: he was clad in a garment of gold; on 
his hair a golden mitre: on his feet golden sandals. 51 

It is a hadlth whose authenticity was mostly rejected outside of SQftsm and 
caused some problems within SQflsm itself from those who saw in it license for 
the practice of gazing at youths. 54 The hadlth plays a central role in the thought 
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of ROzbihan because he believed the form of human beauty is the most perfect 
locus for the divine self-disclosure Uajalti) and that love of the form can lead to 
love of God . 55 It is not only the form of the well-proportioned man that acts as a 
mirror in which the ta/alh occurs, but also Maryam. 

A breath of the union of eternity ( aza I) came to her and the sun of wit- 
nessing of holiness rose upon her. When she witnessed the rising of the 
manifestation ( lajaltt ) of the eternal (ami), its lights shown and its 
secrets reached her spirit (tiift) and her spirit was impregnated by the 
breath of the unseen (ghayb). She became pregnant with the great Word 
and the light of the highest Spirit. When her state became exalted by the 
reflection in her beauty of the manifestation of the eternal, she veiled 
herself from created beings and became intimate with the bridegroom of 
reality (haqlqa)* 

If RQzbihan seems to be suggesting a union of the human and divine here, else- 
where in his writings he qualifies this. Commenting on verses of al-Hallaj that 
would seem to describe union with the divine. RQzbihan writes that this is a fancy 
(wahm) born of human weakness as it contemplates God. and he notes that "the 
intoxicated speak in this way frequently. even though they know that the essence 
of divinity is unattainable by the created .” 57 But if RQzbihan is careful to stress 
God's distance from created things, nonetheless his description of the intimacy 
Maryam enjoys with the "bridegroom of reality” is a provocative one that includes 
desire, yearning, and passion; the erotic imagery would be even more apparent if 
RQzbihan’s writing style was not so dense and his terminology so technical. 
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QUR’AN 24:35 (THE LIGHT VERSE) 


God is the light of the heentns and the easlh. The similitude of 
Hisihis light is as a niche In which is a lamp and the tamp is in a 
glass, and the glass is like a glittering star lit from a blessed olive 
tree neither of the east nor the west, whose oil would well-nigh 
shine even if no fire touched it. Light upon tight. God guides whom 
He wills to His light and strikes similitudes for mankind, and God 
has knowledge of all things. 

The Lighl Verse has often been closely associated with SQfl thought, primarily 
because of al-GhazSft’s well-known and influential commentary on it. Goldzihcr 
somewhat questionably stated that the verse is one of the few in the Qur'an 
amenable to mystical thought. 1 It has been selected for discussion here because 
of the questions it raises concerning literal and metaphorical language, and how 
one can speak of God and His attributes. 


God is the light of the heavens and the earth 

The majority of non-SQfl classical commentators considered the expression God 
Is the light of the hea\ens and the earth to be a metaphor or idiom which must 
be understood in such as way as to avoid equating God with the phenomenon of 
light. In his JOmT al-baydn, al-Tabari states that the Ibn 'Abbas' interpretation. 
"God is the guide (hOJl) of the people of the heavens and the earth" is the best of 
the interpretations from the Companions and Followers because it is the logical 
continuation of the preceding verse. Kt have sent down to you signs making things 
clear, as a similitude of those who passed away before you. and as an admonition 
for those who are Godfearing (24:34). 2 Another interpretation al-Tabari cites 
suggests that the phrase means that God “governs (yudabbtru) the affair (amr) with 
regards to [the heavens and the earth), tbeir stars, sun and moon." an expression 
taken from Quranic verses 10:3, 13:2, and 32:5. J Other commentators quote 
additional interpretations traced back to the Companions and Followers, which 
make God the agent of illumination rather than light itself; that is. God is the 
illuminator (munawwtr) or omamentor ( muiayyin ) of the heavens and the earth. 4 
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Only one interpretation cited in al-Tabari retains the original wording of the phrase 
by suggesting a synonym for "light” (nQr). i.c_ "light" (diyX).' 

Al-ZamakhsharT’s commentary is one of the fust to reject the literal reading 
of the phrase and to insist upon its being interpreted. Like other Miltazila. 
al-Zamakhshart was intent upon protecting the unity of God by denying that there 
could be a plurality of eternals, that is. a power, a knowledge, or a light that have 
existed independently with Him for all eternity. Their preferred manner of 
expressing the relationship between God and His attributes was to say that God is 
powerful, knowing, etc., by His very essence. In other words, the attributes arc not 
distinct from His essence, but neither are they equivalent to it. One can say. "God 
is powerful.” but not “God is Power." because this would be likening God to a 
created thing. Therefore. Quranic phrases such as God is ihe light of the heavens 
and the earth must be interpreted because God is not like anything created, in this 
ease light. Al-Zamakhshart suggests that the phrase God Is the light is like our 
saying. "Zayd is generous and munificent" (Zayd" karam wa /Od") and then 
saying. "He revives men with his generosity and munificence" (yun'ashu al-nHs 
bl-kanimihi iva fOdlhl). The first sentence docs not mean that Zayd is generosity 
and munificence per sc. but rather that Zayd possesses these attributes. Similarly, 
the meaning of the phrase God Is the light of the heavens and the earth, according 
to al-Zamakh shall, is that 

He is the possessor of the light of the heavens and the owner of the light 
of the heavens. The light of the heavens and the earth is the truth 
( al-haqq ). which can be compared to light in its manifestation and 
clarification, just as He says. God is the friend of those who believe . He 
brings them forth from the shadows to the light (2:257). i.c., from the 
false to the true (al-haqq). 6 

The Mu’tazili doctrine concerning the attributes of God was oik of the most 
significant differences setting them apart from their Ash' art counterparts who 
labeled them “deniers" ( mu"attila ) for supposedly denying the existence of the 
attributes of God. leaving God as an abstract symbol of unity. 7 In his commentary 
on this verse, however, the Ash’arl theologian al-RazT has more in common with 
al-Zamakhshar! than differences. Like al-Zamakhshart. al-Razl insists that the 
phrase God is the light must be interpreted. As we saw in the discussion of 
Qur’Sn 3:7, al-Razt believes that the abandonment of the probable meaning of 
any expression in the Qur'an requires a clear-cut indicator (datll munfastl) that 
demonstrates the absurdity of the apparent sense (zUhlr).* Al-Razt applies the 
methodology to this verse, setting forth argument after argument foe proving the 
absurdity of calling God "light." He begins by explaining various definitions of 
the word "light” (in its physical sense), and then demonstrates the absurdity of 
applying any of these definitions to God. 

Further evidence to support his rational arguments is drawn from three Qur'anic 
verses, one of which is the Light Verse itself. Al-Razl finds a contradiction 
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between the phiasc God Is the light of the heavens and the earth and the phrases 
the similitude of Hts'his light and God guides whom He wills to His light . since 
the first phrase appears to equate light with God's essence while the other phrases 
imply that light is attributed ( mudaf ) to God. One of the ways in which al-Razl 
attempts to resolve this seeming contradiction is by referring to common usage of 
the Arabic language. He quotes the same sentences found in al-Zamakhshart. 
although he docs not mention al-Zamakhshari by name* Like al-Zamakhshart. 
al-Razl understands the verse as meaning that God is not "light'' per sc but rather 
the possessor and creator of light, since Qur’an 42:1 1 states There Is nothing like 
Him. According to al-Razt. if God were a light, this verse would be false because 
all lights resemble one another. Nothing resembles Him and therefore He cannot 
be called light. Another verse al-Razl quotes to support his view is Qur’an 6:1, He 
made the shadows and the light. This verse proves that the quiddity (mOhlyya) 
of light was created by God making it impossible that the divine being could be 
alight. 10 

Based on this rational and Quranic evidence. al-Razi insists that the phrase 
God Is the light of the heavens and the earth must be interpreted (la budda min 
al-ltfwll). His preferred interpretation is the one attributed to Ibn 'Abbas and "the 
majority," which states that the verse means. "God is the Guide of the heavens and 
the earth." Al-Razi mentions several Quranic verses that support this interpreta- 
tion. 11 He considers it tire best interpretation because the last part of the Light 
Verse. God guides whom He wills to His light, "indicates that what is meant is the 
light of guidance to knowledge and action." Al-Razi briefly mentions other tradi- 
tional interpretations such as God as governor (mudabbir). arranger (ndiim), and 
illuminator (munawwlr). 1 ' 

This discussion of traditional interpretations is followed by an extensive 
summary and expansion of the first part of al-GhazSli's MishkOt al-anwar. a 
commentary on the Light Verse that will be discussed in greater depth in what fol- 
lows. For now however, we can state that al-GhazSlI’s basic premise is that light 
is a word used for many different types of phenomena. The relationship between 
these different kinds of phenomena is a hierarchical one. and lights that arc higher 
are more worthy of the term "light" than lights that arc lower. The light of the 
physical eye is inferior to that of the intellect (aql). a fact that al-GhazSH proves 
by listing seven imperfections of physical sight when compared to rational 
insight; al-Razi expands this list to a total of twenty imperfections. Even higher 
than the light of rational insight is the light of God. According to al-Ghaz3li. the 
perfection of His light is such that He alone is worthy of the term "light." God is 
light in reality ( haqtqa ) while all other light is metaphorical (ma/dr) in relationship 
to His light; in truth there is no light but He. 13 

At first glance this view would seem to be antithetical to that of al-Razi. who 
began his own exegesis by arguing that God cannot be called light. Nonetheless. 
al-Razl concludes after his long summary of al-GhazSU's work that no contradic- 
tion exists between al-Ghazdll's interpretation and the traditional interpretation of 
light as "Guide." al-RazI's preferred interpretation. 14 Al-R3zi’s acceptance of 
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al-Ghaz&II's inlciprclalion makes more sense when seen in the context of other 
discussions of God’s attributes. A precedent for al-Ghazall’s statement that God is 
light in reality (haqlqa) while all other light is metaphor (majaz) can be found in 
the work of the Mutaall theologian al-Nishi’ al-Akbai (d. 906). who attempted 
to solve the problem of anthropomorphic descriptions of God in the Qur’an by the 
theory that the attributes of God. when applied to God are ”truc” (haqlqa) but 
when applied to men arc "metaphor" (majaz). The more common way to solve 
anthropomorphic problems was to say the opposite, that attributes arc majaz with 
regards to God but haqlqa with regards to mankind. But. as Heinrichs has pointed 
out. either theory works well to solve the problem of anthropomorphism. The first 
theory, however, raises an additional issue, which is whether Nashi’ al-Akbar 
understands the distinction between the real (haqlqa) and metaphor (majaz) to be 
on an ontological or a linguistic level. 15 Nashi al-Akbar's view is ambiguous, but 
al-Ghazall's is not. He clearly asserts that God's light, like His existence, is the 
only real Light and Existence. Al-R3zTs position is less clear: while l»c repeats 
al-Ghazill’s emphatic phrase. "There is no light but He.” he omits key passages 
explaining what al-GhazSli means by this. Al-Razt's main concern is the theolog- 
ical problem of eliminating any possibility of equating God with the physical 
phenomenon that we call light 

Ibn Taymiyya wrote a commentary on the Light Verse that is structured as a 
rebuttal to an unnamed adversary. Many of the arguments quoted from this adver- 
sary arc arguments found in al-RfizTs Tafslr al-kablr and the section on God’s 
name "light” (nDr) in his Shark asmd' Allah la'alJ vnfl-slfilt . u The wording is 
similar enough to suspect that Ibn Taymiyya ’s opponent is. in fact. al-RazI. but the 
fact that some of the arguments quoted arc not found in either of the two works 
of al-Razl. at least not in the passages studied here, makes it difficult to defini- 
tively identify him as such. Ibn Taymiyya 's commentary is highly polemical; he 
accuses his opponent of distorting the Qur’an (lahrlf). apostasy (Wad) with 
regards to God's signs and names, lying (ktdhb). iniquity (zulm). and enmity 
towards the rights of God. 11 Ibn Taymiyya attempts to highlight, point by point, 
what he deems to be the contradictions in his opponent’s arguments and their per- 
vertedness (fasad). For our purposes the most important material pertains to Ibn 
Taymiyya 's response to the claim that the phrase God Is the light of the heavens 
and the earth must be interpreted. Ibn Taymiyya not only rejects the necessity of 
interpreting this phrase, he insists that the majority of Muslims do not interpret it. 
this being the view of the fust generations (salqf), the Attributionists (silStlyya) 1 * 
among the theologians, jurists. SQfls, and others. The interpretation of God’s 
attribute "light." according to Ibn Taymiyya goes back to the Jahmlyya 16 and the 
Mutazila. 

Ibn Taymiyya 's opponent claims that the phrase God Is the light of the heavens 
and the earth must be interpreted because "light is a mode of being (kayfiyya) 
existing in corporeality, which is the opposite of darkness, and far be it from God 
(al-haqq) to have an opposite”** Ibn Taymiyya understands the term ’Tight” as 
possessing different meanings appropriate to different contexts. He disagrees 
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with ihc definition of Light as a mode of being existing in corporeality, stating that 
created light can be either an essence (7 tyn) or an accident (’arOd). An example 
of the first is fire while the second would be the reflective light of the fire on a 
wall. Only the second can be said to be a “mode of being existing by means of a 
body." In other words, sometimes the word light refers to a substance (Jawhar) 
and sometimes to a quality (stfa). Similarly, the names of God sometimes refer to 
His essence and sometimes to His attributes. As an example of this, Ibn Taymiyya 
quotes a hadtth. “You arc the real (haqq). Your speech is the real (haqq). the 
Garden is real (haqq). the prophets are real (haqq) and Muhammad is real 
(haqq)!*' 

Similarly. Ibn Taymiyya understands the phrase God Is the light of the heavens 
and the earth as meaning that light is part of God’s essence as well as being one 
of His attributes; that is to say God is both light and possesses light. Therefore, 
there is no contradiction between the first phrase. God Is the light of the heavens 
and the earth and the second phrase the similitude of Hts/hts light, and it would 
be wrong to interpret the first phrase to mean "God is the possessor of light." as 
do al-Zamakhshart and al-RSzt. Ibn Taymiyya finds further proof for accepting 
the exact Qur’Snic wording as it is in the hadith. “O God. praise be to You, light 
of the heavens and the earth and what is in them.” and the Prophet's reply to the 
question of how be saw his Lord. "1 see a light.” 22 

Ibn Taymiyya's insistence that God is light, however, docs not mean that he 
rejects the metaphorical interpretations of the first generations (salaf) regarding 
this light, comments that lie docs not call UtWtl but rather tafslr. According to Ibn 
Taymiyya. saying that “God is the guide of the heavens and the eaith" docs not 
negate the fact of God being Himself a light. Using many of the same examples 
that be uses in his book on Quranic methodology. Muqaddlma f! usQl al-tafstr. 
Ibn Taymiyya explains that the custom of the first generations was to use differ- 
ent expressions and examples to explain the meaning of the Qur'an. When they 
said "God is the guide of the heavens and the earth.” they were making a state- 
ment regarding one of the meanings of God Is the light of the heavens and the 
earth, a statement that does not invalidate its other meanings. Likewise, when 
they said “God is the illuminator (munawwir) of the heavens and the earth.” they 
were not contradicting the fact of His being a light, because part of the definition 
of light is being something that illuminates something else. 21 Ibn Taymiyya. then, 
accepts both the interpretation that God Is the light if the heavens and the earth 
as "God is the guide of the heavens and the earth” and the interpretation that 
insists upon the literal meaning. However, he docs not explore the implications of 
accepting the literal meaning. 2 * 


Sflfl interpretations of God is the light of 
the heavens and the earth 

It is the literal understanding of the phrase God Is light that interests al-Ghazali 
in his Mishkat al-anwdr. although the conclusions he draws regarding it are not 
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ones that Ibn Taymiyyya would have accepted. He explains that the various 
interpretations of the Light Verse arc due to the different definitions of light they 
presuppose. He judges the understanding of light found amongst the Softs to be 
superior to that of other interpretations, but suggests that it is not an interpreta- 
tion that should be widely broadcast. As we saw in the commentaries on Quran 3:7, 
the Softs asserted that the Qur’an contains both public knowledge that should be 
disseminated and private knowledge that is made deliberately obscure except to 
those few intended to receive it. Al-G h azSll refers to this principle in the intro- 
duction to his Mtshkat al-anwdr and explains why. then, he is revealing some of 
this private information: 

What is more, not every mystery is to be unveiled and divulged, and 
not every reality (haqtqa) is to be presented and disclosed. Indeed, "the 
breasts of the lice (ahrOr) arc the graves of the mysteries." 25 One of the 
gnostics has said. 'To divulge the mystery of Lordship is unbelief 
ikufr )." Indeed, the Master of the First and the Last [the Prophet] said. 
"There is a kind of knowledge like the guise of the hidden, none knows 
it except the knowers of God. When they speak of it, none denies it 
except those who arc arrogantly deluded by God." And when the people 
of arrogant delusion become many, it becomes necessary to preserve 
the coverings upon the face of the mysteries. But I see you as one whose 
breast has been opened up by God through light and whose innermost 
consciousness (slrr) has been kept tree of the darknesses of delusion. 
Hence, in this discipline I will not be niggardly toward you in allud- 
ing (uhura) to sparks and flashes or giving symbols of realities and 
subtleties, for the fear of holding back knowledge from those who 
arc worthy of it is not less than that in disseminating it to those who arc 
not worthy of it. 

He who bestows (manaha) knowledge on the ignorant wastes it. 

And he who withholds Imana'a) it from the worthy has done them wrong 26 

With this said, al-Ghazall proceeds to the fust section of his treatise on the 
definition of different types of light, and his interpretation of the phrase God is 
the light of the heavens and the earth. 

Al-Ghazall asserts that the term "light" is understood in three different ways. 
The fust usage (wtf) is that of ordinary people (Hmml ) and indicates manifesta- 
tion (luhQr) to visual perception. "Light" here is "an expression for what can be 
seen in itself and through which other things can be seen, like the sun." The Arabic 
language, however, also includes the possibility of using the word "light" to refer 
to the organ of perception involved, the eye, as in the phrase "the light of the 
eyesight of the bat is weak (Jl 1-khuffOsh Inna nitr 'aynihl dWI f)." r Al-Ghazall 
suggests that this second definition of the term ’Tight" is more appropriate than the 
first definition because the eye perceives and through it perception takes place. 
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whereas seen light is merely the place where perception takes place. An even more 
perfect organ of perception is the “eye" of the intellect ('aql) and so this too can 
be referred to as a “light.” It is in this sense that “light” can be used to refer to the 
Prophet and, to a lesser degree, the other prophets and religious scholars. 21 

While this second definition of “light” occurs among the elect (khawOss). the 
elect of the elect (khawOss al-khawass) have a third definition, which defines 
“light" as 'The first light” (al-nfir al-awvial) and "the real light” (al-nOr al-haqq ) 
because it is the only light that docs not borrow its luminosity from something 
else. Ihc use of the term “light" for anything Oliver than this real light is metaphor 
(ma/iti). God is light, there is no light but He. and He is the totality of lights and 
the universal light. God is hidden from us because He is pure light. In everything 
other than God light is mixed with darkness, allow ing us to see. but God has no 
opposite, no darkness mixed with His light and He is therefore veiled from His 
creation by the very intensity of His manifestation. He is everywhere but cannot 
be seen. 

Just as the real light (al-nilr al-haqq ) is God, the real existent ( al-mawjud 
al-haqq ) is God And just as our light is “borrowed” so is our existence “borrowed 
(isti'ara)” Once one has recognized what is real and what is metaphor, one will 
understand that “there is nothing in existence except God.” and Every thing Is 
being annihilated except His face (28: 88). The state (hi 3/) of seeing this is attained 
either by cognitive gnosis I'lr/an ’ llmt ) or "tasting ( dhanq ).” In the latter ease 
there is an intoxication that overcomes the intellect and gives rise to such state- 
ments as those made by al-Hallaj and AbO Yazld al-Bistaml (d. 875), but when 
the state ends the intellect knows that it was a state that was not the reality of uni- 
fication ( haqlqat al-lttlhad ) but the ambiguity of unification (shubha 1 -tttihJd). 
The possessor of this state has been annihilated (fanlya ) from himself and 
annihilated from Iris annihilation ( fanlya 'an fana'thi) because he has lost all 
consciousness of himself. 

In relationship to the one immersed in it, this state is called "unification" 

( lltlhdd ). according to the language of metaphor (ma/az), or is called 
“declaring God’s unity” (tawhld) in the language of reality (haqlqa). 2 * 

Al-GhazSit quotes a poem here attributed to Sahib b. ’Abbad (d 995): 

The glass is clear, the wine is clear, 
the two arc similar, the affair confused 
As if there is wine and no glass, 
or glass and no wine. 50 

And he adds. “There is a difference between saying. ‘The wine is the cup’ and 'It 
is as If the wine is the cup.’ ” !l It was just this kind of ambiguous statement which 
troubled critics like Ibn Taymiyya who rejected the distinction between the reality 
and the metaphor of unification ( ittihad) and therefore could only see these ideas 
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as heresies, a denial of God's complete transcendence. Ibn Taymiyya believed that 
this denial was at the root of both the ecstatic utterances of the early Softs and 
their philosophizing successors, hidden beneath the deliberate ambiguity of SQfl 
terminology and style. Ibn 'ArabI describes the state of bewilderment (hayra) 
which occurs in the mystic when he realizes the ambiguity of existence, but Ibn 
Taymiyya declares this merely contusion, the result of the logical absurdities of 
the mystic's thinking.' 2 In the MishUt al-an*Sr. al-GhaZlll anticipates this 
criticism, expressing his concern that what l»c has said will be misunderstood and 
suggests that those who cannot grasp this kind of knowledge should avoid it: 

It may be that some people will fall short of understanding the innermost 
meaning of these words. Hence, they will understand the words, "God is 
with everything, just as light is with the things.” to mean that He is in 
each place - high exalted and holy is He from being ascribed to place! 
Probably the best way not to stir up such imaginings is to say that He is 
before everything, that He is above everything and that He makes every- 
thing manifest. Yet. in the knowledge of those who possess insight that 
which makes manifest cannot be separate from that which is manifest. 

This is what we mean by our saying that "He is with everything.” 
Moreover, it is not hidden from you that the mam fester is above and 
before everything made manifest, although it is with everything in a 
certain respect. However, [the manifester] is with [everything] in one 
respect and before it in another respect, so you should not suppose that 
this is a contradiction. Take an example from sensory objects, which lie 
at your level of knowledge: Consider how the movement of a hand is 
both with the movement of its shadow and before it. He whose breast 
cannot embrace knowledge of this should abandon this type of science. 
There arc men for each science, and "the way is eased for each person 
to that for which he was created." 15 

For ordinary people the declaration of God's unity (ta*hld) is There is no 
god but God.” but for the elect the declaration of God’s unity is 'There is no Ik 
but He.” 54 

The Mtshkat al-anwHr represents a type of SQfl writing which uses the 
language of philosophy and theology to describe a view of reality based on the 
SQfl experience of annihilation (fanX) and subsistence (baqi J). Although Ibn 
’Arab! las often been considered the originator of this theoretical form of Sufism, 
the Mishka! al-anwOr demonstrates that al-Gbaz3l! was clearly his precursor.’ 5 
Elsewhere. al-GhaZSil did address the types of theological issues which arc the 
primary focus of al-R&Ts commentary on the Light Verse, but these arc not his 
concerns in the Mishka! al-an *tlr. His concerns arc also different from the purely 
philosophical approach of Ibn SlnS in his interpretation of the Light Verse found 
in FI IlhhJt al-nubuwwOl. Like al-RSzI. Ibn Slna declares physical light the 
''essential” meaning of light and the use of the term "light” in the Quranic phrase 
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God Is the light of the heavens and the earth "metaphorical.” a linguistic stance 
opposite to that of al-Ghazali. 

I say: light is an equivocal term (mushtarak) partaking of two meanings, 
one essential (dhoti) and the other metaphorical (musta'dr). The essential 
stands for the perfection of the transparent inasmuch as it is transparent, 
as Aristotle said. The metaphorical meaning is to be understood in two 
ways: either as the good, or as the cause that leads to the good. Here, the 
sense is the metaphorical one in both meanings. 1 mean that God. the 
Exalted is in Himself the good and the cause of everything good."’* 

In this respect. Ibn Slna has more in common with exoteric exegesis on this 
verse than with al-Gha2 all’s interpretation, because he assumes that the meaning 
of the term "light” can be easily understood. For al-Ghazall. in contrast, the true 
meaning of "light” contains a secret regarding the ambiguous status of man’s 
existence. Al-GhazSll links this particular understanding of man’s relationship to 
God to problems of Qur'anic interpretation both here and in his discussion in the 
IhyX 'ulum al-dln of the meaning of the Qur’anic verse You did not throw when 
you threw hut God threw (8:17). The verse was revealed after the Battle of Badr 
and refers to a moment in the battle when the Prophet threw dust at the enemies 
of the Muslims. 

The external sense (:&hir) of this verse is clear but the truth of its meaning 
is obscure I ghdmid ) since it both affirms and negates the throw ing. This 
is contradictory in the external sense unless one understands that he 
threw’ from one point of view’ and did not throw from another point of 
view, and from the point of view’ in which be did not throw God 
threw . . . The reality of this is taken from the vast ocean of the know ledges 
of unveiling ('ulQm al-mulfishafat). The external sense of the commentary 
will be of no use. 57 


The similitude of His/his light is as a niche 

While the phrase God is the light was interpreted both metaphorically and literally, 
tire phrase the similitude of Hts/his light is as a niche and tire various elements of 
this niche was understood by all commentators as a metaphor, but a metaphor 
whose referents arc ambiguous. Al-Razl lists ten different interpretations that can 
be grouped according to whether these words refer to God Muhammad or the 
believer. 18 Although al-Razi includes interpretations from later commentators, all 
three referents can be found in the earliest interpretations transmitted from the 
Companions and the Followers. Al-R3ZI’s preferred interpretation, as it was 
al-Tabart’s. is that the extended metaphor of the niche serves the purpose of 
describing a pure and perfect light, thereby describing, by analogy, the perfection 
of God’s guidance. His light may also refer to the Quran. Another interpretation 
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suggests that the words mean Muhammad, just as the Qur'an 33:46 describes 
Muhammad as a light-giving lamp. MuqStil (d. 767) is quoted as saying that it is 
a similitude for the light of faith in the heart of Muhammad so the niche is like 
the loins of ’Abd Allah. Muhammad’s father; the glass the body of Muhammad, 
and the lamp faith or prophecy in Muhammad’s heart Or the niche can be com- 
pared to Ibrahim, the glass to Ismail, the lamp to the body of Muhammad and 
the tree to prophecy and the message. 

Whereas these interpretations identify the elements of the niche as referring to 
God’s guidance or Muhammad the other interpretations cited by al-RazI under- 
stand this part of the verse as referring to the believer. One interpretation suggests 
that the light is knowledge of God and the religious laws in the hcatt of the 
believer. The evidence for this interpretation is in Qur’an 39:22, Is he v\hose 
breast God has opened up to Islam so that he has a light from his Lord. . . and 
verse 14:1, in order that you might bring mankind out of the darkness into the 
light. The interpretations of al-GhazaH and Ibn Slna. which understand the niche 
as referring to the human perceptual faculties arc summarized. Al-RazI then 
quotes a SQfl interpretation which states that the niche is the breast, the glass 
is the heart, the lamp is knowledge, and the Nessed tree is the angels and their 
inspirations which arc neither of the east nor west because they arc spiritual 
(rChunlyya). The oil from this tree m ouU well-nigh shine even If no fire touched 
it because of the plcntitudc of their different types of knowledge and the power- 
fulness of their understanding of the secrets of the kingdom (malakQt) of God. 
Al-Razl adds critically. "It is obvious here that the thing compared (mushabbah) 
is not the thing compared therewith ( al-mushabblh blhl)." 19 

Al-Razl docs not explain why he finds this particular interpretation 
unacceptable. Al-QurtubI is clearer in his commentary that the issue is one of 
understanding the proper use of language. He states that metaphorical defini- 
tions of light are part of standard Arabic speech and gives examples of such 
from Arabic poetry to show that the statement God Is the light refers to He who 
brings all things into existence, including light. He adds that the mistake of 
corporcalists (mujasslma) is that they follow the external sense of the verse 
and ahUdlth which seem to suggest that God is a light. 40 Metaphor, then, is part 
of the language of the Qur’an. This docs not mean, however, that words and 
expressions can be interpreted in ways that go beyond the metaphors that arc 
a part of standard Arabic speech. Al-QurtubI quotes his teacher’s critique of an 
interpretation of the elements of the niche similar to one of the interpretations 
al-RazI cites. 

Al-QadI AbQ Bakr b. al-’Arabl said: It is strange that there was a jurist 
who said that this is a similitude which God las struck for Ibrahim and 
Muhammad, and for ’Abd al-Muttalib and his son ’Abd .Allah... ’Abd 
al-Muttalib is likened to the niche in which there is a candle that is the 
glass that is like ’Abd Allah. Muhammad is like the lamp . meaning that 
be is from their loins, so that he is like a glittering star which is Jupiter. 
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Lit from a Nosed tree means the inheritance of prophecy from Ibrahim 
who is the Messed tree, meaning pure in faith ( hanfyya ). Neither of the 
east nor the wesf. neither Jewish nor Christian. Whose oil \sould nell-nlgh 
shine even If no fire touched It. (The jurist] says. “Ibrahim would well 
nigh speak from revelation before it was revealed to him " Light upon 
light. Ibrahim then Muhammad. 

Al-Qadi said: All of this is an abandonment of the obvious sense 
(zOhir) and nothing in the process of creating metaphors ( tamthll) 
prevents one from expanding it. 41 

Al-Qurtubl's teacher is drawing attention to what he perceives to be the danger 
inherent in metaphors, their openness to endless interpretation. Yet he also states 
that metaphor in the Qur'an is necessary because man can only understand that of 
which he already Iras some knowledge, namely himself and his world. 

This verse is a similitude which God has struck for His light It is only 
possible to strike a similitude for His exalted light as an exhortation to 
His creation by some part of His creation, because men. due to their 
limitations, can only understand by means of themselves. If that were not 
so. no one would know God except He Himself.* 2 


Still confusing here, however, is the definition of the boundaries of acceptable 
metaphorical interpretation. Ibn Taymiyya states that the use of analogy (qtyxls) in 
interpretation is acceptable if the analogies produced arc in agreement with other 
Quranic verses, sound hadlth . and salafl interpretations. In his commentary on 
this passage of the Light Verse, be quotes a StifI interpretation which he deems 
acceptable. 

Among the sayings of the gnostics ( arijtin) is that the light is that which 
illuminates the hearts of the sincere by its declaration of God’s unity and 
illuminates the innermost hearts (asrur) of the lovers by its confirma- 
tion. It is said that it is that which enlivens the hearts of the gnostics by 
the light of its knowledge and the souls of the worshippers by the light 
of its worship.*’ 

This is the talk of some shaykhs who speak in a manner of admoni- 
tion without verifying [what they say). Shaykh AbQ 'Abd a 1- Rahman in 
Tahqtq al-tafil /** mentions allusions tishJroi). some of which provide 
useful lessons and some of which come from invalid or rejected trans- 
mitted material. The allusions of the Soft shaykhs can be divided into 
allusion by state (uhJra hdllyya), which arc their allusions by means of 
hearts - and it is this by which they characterized - but this is not the case 
here; and allusions connected to teachings such as they take from the 
Qur'an and the like. These allusions arc in the category of consideration 
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(I'HbUr). analogy (qlyOs). and appending that which is nol in a text to that 
which is in the text Uthu md layia bl-mansQs b) i-numsQs). These arc like 
the consideration and analogy that jurists use in legal judgements. But 
the SQfl shaykhs use them for inspiration (larghlb) and warning (tarhlb), 
virtuous deeds and degrees of men. and things like that 45 If the allusion 
is considcrativc (ttlhdrtyya) by virtue of a sound type of analogy (qtyds), 
it is good and acceptable. If the analogy is weak, it is judged accordingly. 
If it is a distortion (tahrtf) of the words beyond their (acceptable] 
interpretation, it is the type of sayings of the qarBmtia,* 6 bdtlnlyy'a and 
Jahmiyya 


Ibn Taymiyya then, finds metaphorical interpretations beyond those transmitted 
from the Companions and the Followers acceptable provided they can be verified 
as sound by the Qur'Sn. ahdJi/h and ta/slr from the Companions and Followers, 
a process of verification he suggests the SQfTs rarely do. 


Sflf 1 interpretations of the similitude of 
His/his light is as a niche 

Ibn Taymiyya identifies an important point here. SQfl commentaries rarely refer 
directly to the commentaries of the Companions and Followers of the Prophet, but 
this fact should not be taken to mean that they were unaware or critical of them. One 
of the earliest recorded SQfl interpretations on the Light Verse, attributed to Ja’far 
al-SSdiq. reflects and expands upon all the salafl interpretations of the similitude of 
Hi*‘his light in its detailing of a long list of the varied manifestations of God’s light 
and the hierarchy of those who possess it: God Muhammad and the believers. 

The lights are different. The first of them is the light of the protection 
of the heart, then the light of fear, then the light of hope, then the light 
of recollection, then vision by the light of knowledge, then the light of 
modesty, then the light of the sweetness of faith, then the light of Islam, 
then the light of doing beautiful acts (Ihsdnf then the light of blessing, 
then the light of grace, then the light of benefits, then the light of gen- 
erosity. then the light of affection, then the light of the heart, then the 
light of comprehension, then the light of awe. then the light of bewil- 
derment. then the light of life, then the light of intimacy, then the light 
of uprightness, then the light of humility, then the light of tranquility, 
then the light of grandeur, then the light of majesty, then the light of 
power, then the light of might then the light of divinity, then the light of 
oneness, then the light of singularity, then the light of eternity, then the 
light of endless time, then the light of eternity without beginning or end 
then the light of permanence, then the light of sempitemity. then the 
light of subsistence (baqd'). then the light of universality, then the light 
of He-nc&s (huwiyya). 
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Each of these lights has a people, a state (hdl) and a place (mahall). and 
all of them arc part of the lights of God ( al-haqq ) that God lus men- 
tioned in his words. God is the light of the heavens and the earth. Each 
one of His servants is dunking from one of these lights and perhaps has 
a portion of two or three lights. These lights will not become complete 
for anyone except Mustafa** because he stands with God by virtue of 
being rendered sound in servanthood and love. He is a light and is in a 
light from his Lord thuwa niir »<i huwa min rabbihi 'aid nflr). M 

The language in this interpretation can be compared to an interpretation of the 
blessed olive tree neither of the east nor of the west and light upon light related 
from the Companion Ubayy b. Ka'b. Here, the believer is compared to a tree that 
receives just the right amount of light just as the believer is protected from life’s 
vicissitudes by the strength which God gives him. 

He balances four characteristics: if he receives he is grateful: if he is 
afflicted l>c is patient: if he expresses an opinion he is fair, and if he 
speaks he is truthful. Among other men be is like a living man walking 
amidst the graves of the dead. Light upon light. He freely moves about 
in five different kinds of light. His speech is light, his action is light, his 
private affairs arc a light, his public affairs” are a light, and his ultimate 
destination will be the light on the Day of Resurrection in the Garden. 51 

What distinguishes Safi commentaries, however, is not only their expanded use 
of the metaphor of light but also a seemingly literal way of understanding this 
light, as in al-DistarT's description of the role of light in the creation of 
Muhammad and the believers. In his commentary on the Light Verse, al-Tustari 
suggests that the similitude of His/his light refers to Muhammad. He also quotes 
al-Hasan al-Basrt as saying that what is meant is the heart of the believer. The cre- 
ation of the lights of Muhammad and the believers is described in al-TlistarTs 
comments on Quranic verse 7:172, a verse which describes the primordial 
covenant between God and man. 

When your Lord took from the children of Adam their seed (dhuriyya) 
and caused them to bear wiiness concerning themsehes, “Am I not your 
Lord? " They said. “Yes. we bear witness.” That was so that you would 
say on the Day of Resurrection. "We ignored this.” 

In his commentary on this verse. al-Tustart describes three types of seeds 
representing future mankind. The first type of seed was Muhammad who w as 
created directly from God’s light. 

God Most High, when be wished to create Muhammad (the blessings 
and peace of God upon him), manifested some of his light When it 
attained the veil of majesty, it bowed down in prayer before Allah. Allah 
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created from the position of prayer a great column like a glass of light, 
as both his interior and exterior. In it is the 'ayn (very being, essence, 
source, eye) of Muhammad. God’s blessings and peace upon him. He 
stood in service before the lord of the two worlds for one thousand years 
with the dispositions of faith, the beholding of faith, the unveiling of 
certitude, and the witness of the lord . 52 

The second type of seed was Adam who was created from the light of 
Muhammad. The third type of seed was mankind, the children of Adam, who 
were created either from the light of Muhammad or the light of Adam. Those who 
are guides, who arc desired (murudun) were created from the light of 
Muhammad, while those who arc seekers (murldun) were created from the light 
of Adam. 5 ’ Mankind is created directly or indirectly from Muhammad’s light and 
will return to the divine light from which he w as created . 54 

The lights of God interpreted as Muhammad and the believers arc also mentioned 
in the writings of al-Hallaj. In the first chapter of his KUOb al-tawMn, al-HallSj 
repeats many aspects of the theory of Muhammad’s light of al-TUstarT. who was his 
teacher for a brief period of time . 55 In the fragments recorded of al-Hallaj ’s Quranic 
commentary, the focus is on light as representing the qualities of the believer. 

He compared the heart to a candle whose water is certainty and whose 
oil is patience and the sincerity w hich develops from it. and whose wick 
is trust in God and whose light is contentment. If it is characterized by 
this quality, the flavor of life can be found in its light . 54 

God made submission (Islam) a light for His people, and faith a light 
for His people, and assent (tasdlq) a light in the heart of the believer. 
Knowledge ('//«), intelligence (’ aql) and insight ( baSIra ) arc lights. All 
of the moral traits (akhlOg) of the believers arc lights. All of the acts of 
worship arc lights and the nearness of the servants to God is in proportion 
with their lights . 57 

God is both "the light of light” (nur al-mlr) st and "the illuminator (munawwtr) of 
your hearts until you come to know’ and find (wi ifodtum).~ n At this point the 
believer becomes full of light. 

In the head is the light of revelation (wahy) and in the two eyes is the 
light of intimate dialogue with God and in the cars is the light of certainty, 
and in the tongue is the light of clarity, and in the breast is the light of 
faith, and in the humours of the body (labOT) is the light of glorifying 
God. When something catches fuc from these lights it overwhelms the 
other light and incorporates it into its authority. When it has subsided the 
authority of that light returns and you are increased by what happened. 
When everything catches fire, it becomes light upon light. God guides 
whom He wills to His light.* 0 
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Another distinctive element of these early Safi interpretations of the Light Verse 
is the comparison made between the macrocosm of the universe and the micro- 
cosm of man, a type of analogical thinking which becomes even more pervasive 
in the later commentaries of al-Kashanl and al-MsabOrl. Ibn ‘AtS’. al-HalUj’s con- 
temporary. explains what it is that God illuminates in the heavens and ihe earth. 

God adorned (zayyana) the heavens with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and they arc the Ram. the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Ears 
of Com (Virgo), the Seales, the Scorpion, the Archer, the Sea Goat, the 
Water Bearer, and the Fish. He adorned the hearts of the believers with 
twelve characteristics: the mind, attention, explanation, intelligence, 
knowledge, certainty, understanding, insight the life of the heart, hope, 
fear and life. As long as these signs of the zodiac exist the world will be 
in order and abundance. Similarly, as long as these characteristics exist 
in the heart of the Gnostic (Orf), there will be the light of the gnostic 
and the sweetness of worship. 41 

Al-WasitI shows how the microcosm, man. is illuminated directly by God. 

God created the spirits tar*ah) before the bodies (ajsdd). He illuminated 
them by His attributes (s (fit/) and addressed them by means of His 
essence (dhat). so they arc illuminated and receive light by means of the 
light of His sanctity Iqudus). He told of it in His words God Is the light 
of the heavens and the earth because He is the illuminator (munawn'lr) 
of the spirits (antflA) by the perfection of His light. 42 

The interrelationship between the corporeal IJlsmOnl) and the spiritual (ruhanl) 
forms the basis of the cosmology and hermeneutical theory that al-GhazSll devel- 
ops in his MlshkOt al-anwar. As discussed in Part I of this work, the theory states 
that what exists in one world serves as a similitude for what exists in the other and 
that the similitudes of the Qur'an can be understood by understanding the rela- 
tionship between these two worlds. Al-Ghazall gives many examples of this, one 
of the most significant being that of man. Man was created "in the form of the 
Merciful.” an allusion to a hadlth which al-Gha?3li understands as referring to 
man as a microcosm of the universe. 

God showed bcncftciencc to Adam. He gave him an abridged form 
( sQrat mukhtasar) that brings together every sort of things found in the 
cosmos. It is as if Adam is everything in the cosmos, or an abridged 
transcription (ntiskha mukhtasar) of the world. 45 

The Mtshkdt alanwOr is divided into three parts. The first part is the 
discussion of the mystery of understanding God Is the light of the heavens and the 
earth. The second part describes the two elements necessary for this understanding. 
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One of them is the hermeneutical theory of using similitudes which we have 
already discussed. The other is the structure of man himself and the relationship 
between the corporeal and spiritual worlds w ithin him. This is described, accord- 
ing to al-Ghaz3li. in the similitude of the elements of the niche, which represent 
the layers (tabaqUt) of the spirits (arwOh) of the human clay (al-tlnat al-bashariyya) 
and the degrees (marutib) of their lights.* 1 Unlike most SQfl commentators, 
Al-Ghaz3ll is careful to link his interpretation to salaf! interpretations, in this ease 
those of Ibn Mas’Qd. whom be quotes as saying, "the similitude of his/Hls light in 
the heart of the believers is like a niche," and Ubayy b. Ka'b. whom Ik quotes as 
saying. " the similitude of a light in the heart of one who has faith.” 65 

According to al-GhazStl. the first of the "luminous human spirits” (al-arwHh 
al-basharlyyct al-nurOniyya ) is the sensory spirit ( al-rilh al-hassds ) which is 
found in animals and infants. It is like the niche because its lights come out of the 
different openings of the body such as the two eyes, cars, and nostrils, etc. The sec- 
ond is the imaginal spirit (al-ruh al-khaydtf) which is capable of remembering 
and is found in older children, adults, and some animals. It is like glass, a dense 
substance which can be purified to channel light. The third is the rational spirit 
(al-ruh al-Uqtl ) which comprehends meanings outside of the senses and imagi- 
nation and is found only in human beings. It is like the lamp. The fourth is the 
reflective spirit ( al-rDh al-fkrt) which combines part of the rational knowledge to 
derive a higher form of knowledge. It is like the tree because it begins from this 
root and then branches out. The fifth is the sanctified prophetic spirit (al-ruh 
al-qudsl al-nabawl) which belongs only to the prophets and some friends of God 
(awltyir) and is beyond the intellect Qaql). It is the oil which would well-nigh 
shine even If no fire touched It because there arc those among the friends of God 
who could almost do without the help of the prophets, and there arc prophets who 
could almost do without the help of the angels. 66 

The third part of the MlshkOt al-anwdr applies al-GbazSlts understanding of 
the Light Verse to classify different types of people, by means of an interpretation 
of the hadlth "God has seventy veils of light and darkness. If He were to unveil 
them, the glories of His face would bum up everyone whose eyes perceived Him." 
The third part synthesizes the points made in the first two parts by demonstrating 
how the perceptions of the lower spirits of man lead to faulty conclusions regard- 
ing the nature of God. AI-GhazSlI defines three kinds of people who arc veiled 
from the truth in various ways. 

To summarize his categories briefly, the first type arc atheists (mulhida) 
veiled by darkness; they include materialists and egotists, the latter being further 
subdivided into hedonists, predators, materialistic people, and status seekers. 

The second type arc those people who arc veiled by light and darkness. Their 
veils correspond to the levels of the spirit that al-GhazSil has described as the ele- 
ments of the niche. Some of them arc veiled by sensory darkness, meaning that 
they can only understand God as an object perceived by the senses. The objects 
which they perceive as divinities range from precious substances such as gold or 
silver, to beautiful human beings, to fire, the stars or the sun. or unlimited light. 
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More advanced than those aic individuals veiled by imaginal darkness. who can 
only understand God as an imagined being sitting on a throne, having a body, 
existing in a certain place, etc. Finally, there are those who arc veiled by the dark- 
ness of faulty rational comparisons who can only understand God in relation to 
their own attributes. 4 ' 

The third type arc those veiled by lights. 41 Among these arc those who understand 
that God's attributes cannot be compared to those of humans. More advanced 
would be these who recognize God as the Moser ( muharrik ) of the furthest celes- 
tial sphere which envelops the lower celestial spheres moved by angels. Most 
advanced arc those who recognize that the "Mover" must still only be an angel 
obeying the Lord who "is a mover of everything by means of command f'amr), 
not direct contact.' 49 Those who have arrived (wdsi/fln) have found God to be 
beyond any of these descriptions. Like Ibrahim, they recognize that all their 
previous understandings of God arc faulty. 

Therefore, they have turned their faces from the one who moves the 
heavens, from the one who moves the furthest celestial body, from the 
one who commands moving them, to Him who originates the heavens, 
originates the furthest celestial body, and originates the one who com- 
mands moving the heavens. They have arrived at an existent thing that is 
incomparable with everything that their sight had perceived. Hence, the 
august glories of His face - the First, the Highest - burn up everything 
perceived by the sights and insights of the observers. Thus, they find 
Him too holy for and incomparable with all that we described earlier. 

Some who reach this stage remain as pcrccivcrs and yet what they perceive 
completely disappears. Others, the elect of the elect (kha*Hss al-khawassj. cease 
to observe themselves as well, in other words, the pcrccivcr himself disappears, 
as in Everything is being annihilated except His face (28:88). 71 This self-disclosure 
of God ( tajallt ) occurs in stages for some, as was the ease with Ibrahim, and for 
Olivers all at once, as was the case with Muhammad. 12 

Al-Ghazah’s interpretation of the niche was clearly influenced by Ibn Slna’s 
interpretation io A 1-IshdrOt wu 1-tanbthOt. , n but while the similarities between the 
two interpretations arc undeniable. al-GhaZili makes significant modifications. 
While the five elements described in Ibn Slna’s version arc all parts of the intel- 
lect I'aql) which only man possesses. al-Ghazall’s version calls the faculties 
"spirit” (rah) which opens up the metaphor to include all types of perception, 
even those shared with animals. ’ 4 This change enables al-Ghazall to classify 1 
faulty notions of God based on whether the possessor of those beliefs is bound by 
live limitations of animal or human perceptions. 

Al-KashanI’s interpretation of the Light Verse suggests a familiarity with the 
interpretations of both al-Ghazall and Ibn Stna. He explains the elements of the 
niche as the integrated physical and spiritual elements of man which combine to 
enable him to achieve perfection. The niche represents the dark body (jasad) 
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which is illuminated by the lamp of the spirit (ruh). The glass represents the heart 
which is both illuminated by the spirit and illuminates things other than itself. 

The glass is likened to a glittering star because of its openness, its 
extreme luminosity, its high position, and the plenitude of its rays, as this 
is the state (hdl) of the heart (qalb). 7i 

The glass of the heart is lit from a blessed olive tree which is the sanctified soul 
(al-nafs al-qudstyya) whose faculties grow’ up out of the earth of the body through 
the space of the lie art to the heaven of the spirit. Its fruits are morals, works, and 
perceptions. Every kind of mystic knowledge and states arc dependent upon it. It 
is neither of the east nor the west because "the soul is more subtle and luminous 
than the body and more dense than the spirit." Its oil is preparedness ( ist'dad) 
which would h ell-nigh shine e>en If no fire, the Active Intelligence ( al-'aq! al-fr'Hl) 
touched it. 76 

Al-Nls5bQrt’s commentary on the niche is interesting in that it gives two 
different levels of interpretation, one of which corresponds to the "world of 
horizoos" and the other of which corresponds to the "world of souls." 77 The first 
interpretation refers to the macrocosm, the Cosmos. 

The niche is the world of bodies (ajsHm). The glass is the Throne, the 
lamp is the Footstool, and the tree is the Tree of the Kingdom (malakOt) 
which is the inw ard part (batin) of the world of bodies. It rises neither to 
the east of eternity and timclcssncss nor to the west of annihilation 
(find) and nonexistence. Rather it is created for the cvcrlastingncss in 
which annihilation never occurs. 

Whose oil, which is the world of spirits (arwuh). Mould uell-nlgh 
shine, i.c., become manifest from nonexistence into the world of engen- 
dered form ('Slam al-sQrat al-mutawallida) by means of the pairing 
(IztldwHf) of the world of the unseen with [the world) of witnessing even 
if no fire, the fire of the divine power, touched it and that is because of 
the nearness of its character to existence. 

Light upon light. The first is the light of the merciful attribute and the 
second is the light of the Throne, as in His saying. The Merciful sat upon 
the throne (20:5). His words. God guides whom He wills to his/His light 
is an allusion (Ishara) to the fact that the emanation ( fayd) of the light 
of mercifulness is divided amongst everything which God wills to bring 
into existence from the Throne to that which is under the earth. 71 

The second interpretation refers to the microcosm, man. Like his predecessors. 
al-MsabQrl understands the different elements of the niche as referring to the var- 
ious faculties of man which must be developed in order to achieve perfection, a 
state in which man realizes the nature of the mysterious relationship between God 
and man. While a significant portion of the Mishkat alanwur is devoted to the 
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explanation of this concept. al-NlsSbQr! merely alludes to it through the famous 
hadtth of supererogatory acts, a hadtth understood by SQfTs as referring to the 
states of annihilation find 1 ) and subsistence (baqd)' y 

The niche is the body, the glass is the heart, the lamp is the inncimost 
heart (sin), and the tree is the tree of spirituality (al-rtihdnlyya) which 
has been created for subsistence (baqd) as has been described.® 3 The oil 
is the human spirit (al-ruh al-lnsOntyya ) which is profoundly receptive to 
the light of gnosis (’trfiln) and the fire is the fire of God’s self-disclosure 
(lajalll) and guidance in eternity. When it is combined with the light of 
the intellect Caql) it becomes light upon light. When the lamp of the 
innermost heart (sin) of whom He Mils becomes illuminated by the light 
of timclcssncss. the glass of the heart and the niche of the body become 
illuminated. Their rays emerge from the aperture of the physical senses 
(howilM) and the earth of humanity (al-basharhya) is illuminated, just as 
He said, the earth Hill shine with the light of Its Lord (39:69). This is the 
station (maqdm) of the hadith, "I am his bearing, his seeing. . 

Al-NlsSbOrT’s interpretation seems to suggest that, having experienced 
annihilation (fond) and subsistence (baqi I ), the perfected man is both illuminated 
by the light he receives through the fire of God’s self-disclosure (ta)alH) and in 
turn illuminates others by this light which emerges from the '’aperture of the 
physical senses (hawHss)." 

In the interpretations ofltxi SlnS. al-Gha?3lL al-Kishanl and al-NlsabQri. each and 
every element of the Quranic verse is explained by a single term. The similarities and 
differences in the resulting interpretations can be seen in Table 9. 1 . Another approach 
seen in Safi interpretations of tic Light Verse has more in common with that of the 
interpretation of Ja'far al-SSdiq previously quoted. Here, the words open up to larger 
meanings rather than one-to-one correspondences and often refer to states in tie 
believer. The believer is both created from light and engaged in an ongoing process 
of receiving light. To reach the higher states of light upon light the believer must be 
determined in his resolve to avoid man’s natural tendency towards laziness, to allow 
himself to respond to the different states through which lie travels, using the tension 
within and between them to motivate himself to continue in his exertions. This is how 
the phrase neither of the east nor the west was understood by Ja’far al-Sadiq: 

Neither the fear which imposes despair nor the hope which brings about 
delight. One should stand between fear and hope.* 1 

Al-Qushayrt writes. 

Tie allusion (ishUra) in it is to the fact that the fear in their hearts should 
not be separate from the hope so that one would come close to despair. 
Neither should their hope be separate from fear so that one would come 
close to complacence. Rather the two should be balanced so that one 
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docs nol prevail over ihe other. Their awe (hayba) should come together 
with their intimacy (mas), their contracted state (qabd) with their 
expanded state (bust), their consciousness (sahw) with their cffaccmcnt 
(mahw). their subsistence (baqa') with their annihilation (JanH‘). their 
performance of the courtesies (adJb) of the religious law with their 
realization of the all-comprchcnsivc reality (jaw/lm'l'l-hatpqa)} 1 

The believer’s states arc part of a dynamic process which combines both 
the believer's efforts and God’s grace. Light upon light appears to him in his 
different states until be reaches a stage where words can no longer describe 
what has been unveiled to him. Al-Qushayrt is usually thought of as a moderate 
Safi. but what he describes at the end of this passage appears to hint at something 
like the concept of the unity of God as interpreted in al-Ghazalfs MlshklU al-anwOr. 

It is said that the effect of the light of the heart is the continuance of a 
state of agitation which docs not allow one to remain lazy. One comes to 
his journey by the use of his reflection (flkr) and God nourishes him by 
the light of the success He grants until nooe of the obstacles to spiritual 
effort (IJtlhUd) can hold him back, neither love of leadership, nor the 
inclination to evil, nor indulgence. When the truth of one's forgetfulness 
is disclosed and vision takes hold of his situation, knowledge will be 
most certainly obtained. Then lie will continue to increase in certainty 
(yaffil) upon certainty based on what lie sees in the interaction of con- 
traction (qabd) and expansion (barf). The reward and compensation is in 
the increase of unveiling ( kashf ) upon the increase in effort and the 
obtainroent of ecstasy (wajd) when performing the litany (win/). 

Then after it there is the light of interaction (mu'Umala). then the light 
of the mutual waystation (munasa/a). and the broad daylight of the 
connection (mu was ala). The suns of the declaration of unity ( tawhld ) 
shine and there are no clouds in the sky of their secrets and no fog in its 
air. God said, light upon light. God guides w bom He wills to His light. 

It is said that the light of appeal (mutHlaba) appears in the heart and 
prompts its owner to settle his account. When he has seen his record and 
his prior disobedience, the light of examination (mdHyana) comes to him 
and he reverts to blaming himself and drinks cups of remorse. Then he 
rises up from this by persistence in his goal and purification from what 
remained with him from the times of his lassitude. When be las become 
upright in that which was revealed by the light of observation (murOqaba). 
then he knows that God watches over him. After this is the light of behold- 
ing (muhOdara) which are flashes (lavtaih) that appear in the innermost 
hearts (sard'ir). Then after that is the light of unveiling (mukashafa) and 
that is by means of the self-disclosure (tajalll) of the attributes (sl/3t). 
Then after it is the light of witnessing ( mushUhada ) and his night becomes 
day. his stars moons, and his moons full moons, and his lull moons suns. 
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Then after this arc the lights of the declaration of oneness (tawhld) and 
at the same time disengagement ( tajrld ) is realized by the qualities of 
single-mindedness ( lafrtd ). Then no expression (’IbOra) can encompass it 
and no allusion (Shura) can comprehend it. Explanations at that point 
become silent, evidence is effaced and the witnessing of another is 
absurd. This is the point when the sun will be w rapped up. when the siars 
will become dull, when the mountains will be set moving, and when the 
pregnant camels will be neglected (81:4) and when the heavens will be 
split asunder (84: 1) and split open (82: 1). All of these arc different parts 
of the universe and that which was from nonexistence in them will end up 
in nonexistence. That which subsists through them is other than them and 
that which exists through them is other titan them. Unity ( ahadlyya ) is 
exalted, cvcrlastingncss is sublime, perpetuity (daymumtyyd) is sancti- 
fied. and the divinity is unblemished.* 4 


Al-Qushayrt breaks through the common understanding of the metaphor of 
light here by focusing on its qualities of energy and movement. Rather than 
accepting the simple equivalence of light as guidance, he gives us the unusual 
image of light as something agitating to the heart. What al-QushayrT is talking 
about becomes less clear as he moves from the heart to the innermost secret 
(sirr. pi. sara’lr) and he gives up on language entirely when it comes to the state 
of annihilation. 

Al-MaybudTs commentary also recalls the interpretation of Ja'far al-Sadiq. in 
his comments on the lights of Muhammad and the believer. 

Know that the inner lights arc different in their respective degrees. The first 
is the light of submission (Islam) and with the submission is the light of sin- 
cerity. Another light is faith (imOn) and with faith is the light of truthful- 
ness. Another light is doing beautiful acts (thsOn) and with doing beautiful 
acts is the light of certainty. Hie splendor of submission is in the light of 
sincerity and the splendor of faith is in the light of truthfulness and the 
splendor of doing beautiful acts is in the light of certainty. These arc 
waystations (manOitl) on the path of the religious law’ and stations 
(maqamat) of the general believers. There is another light and state (hal) as 
well for the people of truth ( ahl al-haqlqai) and the brave youths (favOn- 
mardan) of the way. the light of perspicacity ( JlrOsat ) and with perspicac- 
ity is the light of unveiling (mukOshifat). There is also the light of 
uprightness and the light of witnessing (mushOhadat). There is also the 
light of declaring God’s unity (tawhld) and with declaring God's unity there 
is the light of nearness (qurltat) in the presence of "withness" (’ indiyyat ). 

Until the servant has been in these stations, he will be captive to his 
own way. From here the allurement of God (haqq) begins again, a divine 
attraction (Jadhba) which unites and connects the lights, the light of 
grandeur, the light of majesty, the light of subtlety, the light of beauty. 
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Ihc light of awe. the light of jealousy, the light of nearness, the light of 
divinity, and the light of he-ncss (hutvtyyai). These arc those of which 
the Lord of the Worlds said, light upon light. 

The situation reaches the point where servanthood (’ubQdiyyat) 
becomes invisible in the light of lordship ( rubQbtyyal ). In all the world 
these lights have only reached perfection and nearness to the possessor 
of majesty in the Arab MustalS. Everyone has a part of these but he has 
the whole because he is entirely perfect, the totality of beauty and the 
qibla of virtues . 85 

The similitude of his light. One group of commentators has said that the 
pronoun "his” refers to MustafS. since his character was light, his robe of 
honor light, his lineage light, his birth light, his witnessing light, his inter- 
actions light, and his miracle light. He himself was in his own essence light 
upon light. His superiority was such that in his face was the light of mercy, 
in his eyes the light of admonition, in his speech the light of wisdom, in the 
space between his shoulders the light of prophecy, in his palms the light of 
munificence, in his feet the light of service, in his hair the light of beauty, 
in his deposition the light of humility, in his breast the light of contentment, 
in his secret the light of purity, in his essence the light of obedience, in his 
obedience the light of declaring the unity of God (ta»hld ). in Iris declaring 
the unity of God the light of realization (uihqiq). in Iris realization the light 
of God’s good fortune (tanftq). in his silence the light of exaltation, in his 
exaltation the light of declaring surrender (tashm). A poem: 

A sword of Indian steel drawn from amongst the swords of God 1 ' 1 

Al-MaybudI combines this style of interpretation with the relating of ahOdlth 
and traditions from the Companions and the Followers of the Prophet w hich illus- 
trate the light possessed by believers. More so than any of the other commentators 
studied here. al-MaybudJ uses and develops the literary quality of this material. 
The first hadtth he cites is an appealing anecdote from the Prophet concerning the 
superior light of those believers who have suffered the most. 

It is related that AbQ Sa’Id al-KhudiT*’ said: I was among a group of poor 
emigrants, some of whom were veiling others from their nakedness. We 
were listening to the recitation of the Quran. The Prophet came up and 
stood over us. The reciter saw him and became silent He greeted him. 
saying. “What are you doing?’ Wfc said. "O Messenger of God the reciter is 
reciting to us and we arc listening to his recitation.” The Messenger of God 
said “Praise be to God who has made those in my community towards 
w hom I have been commanded to make myself patient.” Then he sat down 
amidst us in order to occupy himself with us . . . The faces [of the poor emi- 
grants] became illuminated... The Prophet said “Rejoice you who have 
nothing! You will enter the garden in perfect light before the wealthy 
believers by half of a day whose reckoning will be five hundred years."*® 
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The next hadllh which al-Maybudl cites is. "God created His creation in 
darkness, then cast some of His light upon them."' 9 Al-Maybudl expands the 
imagery of the hadllh and links the primordial event it describes to the possibility 
of states in the believer in this world. 

The similitude of this light is such that Mustafa has said. "God created 
the creation in darkness then sprinkled upon them some of His light.” 
Mankind was a handful of dust remaining in their own darkness, a dark- 
ness whose quality had become bewilderment, remaining unaware in the 
veil of creation. Everything in the prc-ctcmal heavens received the rain 
of the lights of eternity. The dust became narcissus, the stone became the 
jewel, the color of the heavens and the earth followed in each other’s 
footsteps. It is said that the quality of “dustness” is everything which is 
darkness but a quality is everything which should be bright and pure. 

A subtle substance ( latlfa ) became joined to that quality, and the expres- 
sion for that subtle substance is found in "He sprinkled upon them some 
of His light.” They asked. "O Messenger of God. what arc the signs of 
this light?’' 90 He said. When the light is made to enter the heart, the 
breast expands." When the standard of the just sultan enters the city, no 
scat remains for the crowd. When the breast becomes open with the 
divine light, the aspiration ( himma ) becomes high, the sad becomes tran- 
quil. and the enemy the friend. Dispersion becomes union (Jam') in the 
heart, the carpet of subsistence (baqi S') is spread out while the mat of 
annihilation (/and) is rolled up. and the cloister of the anxiety is bolted 
while tire garden of union (wlsal) is opened. 91 

Al-Maybudrs last illustration is a long story which he says is taken from the 
traditions concerning an unnamed scholar among the Followers of the Prophet. 
The scholar had been captured while participating in one of the military campaigns 
against the Roman army and remained among the Romans for some time. One day 
he was present with some 30.000 Romans who had gathered in the desert to hear 
a bishop who came out of his monastery once every four years to give advice to 
the people. The bishop ascended the pulpit but stood there without speaking. 
Finally he told his audience that he was unable to speak to them because of the 
Muslim amongst them. Tire people did not know who this was and the Muslim was 
afraid to identify himself, but the bishop was able to find him by looking closely 
into the faces of the people. He asked him to come and speak with him. 

[The narrator of this talc said]: He said to me. "You arc a Muslim?" 

I said. “Yes. 1 am a Muslim.” 

He said. "Are you among those who arc knowledgeable or ignorant?” 

I said. “Regarding that which 1 know 1 am knowledgeable and that which I do 
not know 1 am a student. 1 am not one of the ignorant.” 
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He said. "1 lave three questions I would like to ask you and have you answer.” 

I said, ”1 will give you the answers on the condition that you tell me how you 
recognized me and on the condition that 1 may ask you three questions.” The 
two made a pact and a promise. 

[The narrator continued.) Then the bishop put his mouth to my car and softly 
whispered in a voice hidden from the Romans. “I knew you by the light of 
your faith. 1 recognized the light of faith and unity in you which shone from 
your face." Then in a loud voice he questioned roc. “Your messenger las said 
to you that Paradise is a tree of which every lofty clamber is a branch. What 
is the similitude of that in the world?” 

I said. “The similitude of that tree in the world is the sun. with an orb every 
ray of which is a branch.” 

The bishop said. “You lave spoken truly.” He asked the second question: 
“Your messenger said tlat the people of Paradise consume food and drink but 
no defilement comes out of them. What is the similitude of that in the 
world?” 

I said. "The embryo in the womb of its mother who cats but docs not defecate.” 

The bishop said. “You have spoken truly.” He asked the third question. “The 
messenger of God said that on the Day of Resurrection every morsel, atom 
and grain of alms will be like a great mountain on the Seales. What is the 
similitude of that in the world?” 

I said. "When the sun rises at daybreak or sets in the evening it causes the 
ruins of a house which is in reality short to appear tall." 

The bishop said. “You have spoken truly." 

Then the Muslim asked him. “What is the number of the doors of the 
Gardens?” 


He said. “What arc the numbers of the doors of Hell?” 

He said. "Seven.” 

He said "What is it that is written on the door of the Garden?” 

The Muslim said that when he asked this of him. the bishop was unable to 
give an answer. The Romans called out to him to give an answer so that this 
stranger would not say that the bishop did not know. The bishop said “If this 
answer is forced it will not bode well for the belt (nmnilr) 92 and the cross." 
He tore open his belt and threw down his cross and said in a loud voice. “It 
is written on the door of the Garden that there is no God but God and 
Muhammad is the messenger of God!"’ 1 



QUR’AN 24:JJ (THE LIGHT VERSE) 


When Ihc Romans be aid this they began to throw rocks and insults at the 
bishop. The bishop wept and called out to tell the people that 700 angels were 
coming to carry 700 martyrs to their deaths, and it did come to pass that 
700 Romans joined the bishop that day in becoming Muslims and were killed by 
their fellow Romans. Al-MaaybudI tells us that 

the point of this talc is that the light of one believer who declared the 
unity of God shone amongst the handful of fighters and infidels so that 
the bishop saw and did what he did.* 4 

In this story the inner light of the believer is not merely a metaphor for faith, but 
a perceptible light which can be seen, at least by some. 

What unites the very different styles of the SQfl commentaries cited here is the 
way in which they avoid using the word ’light” in this Qur’5nic verse as a simple 
metaphor for "guidance" or something similar. The issue, as Izutsu explains in an 
aiticle on metaphorical thinking in Iranian SQfcm. has to do with the relationship 
between language and one’s understanding of reality. Aristotle defines metaphor 
in his Poetics as a linguistic sign frinctioning in a dual role by pointing simulta- 
neously to a literal or conventional meaning and to another figurative meaning or 
non-convcntional. Izutsu suggests that this is a problematic definition for Sdfls 
because, for them, what would ordinarily be the figurative meaning is. in fact the 
more literal or "real” meaning and correspondingly, the conventional meaning is 
the more figurative. He is not saying that SQfls never use metaphors in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term, but he distinguishes these from what he calls 
‘'archetypal metaphors" like light and darkness. Archetypal metaphors are not 
artificially or artistically created but rather arc the result of mystic experience. 
When the mystic experiences spiritual light, he is not perceiving something sim- 
ilar to light, but rather sees a light far more powerful and “real” than physical 
light. The mystic docs not choose a metaphor to describe his visionary experi- 
ence; the metaphor or symbol docs not point to something other than itself but 
rather is an indicator of its own self and the mystic has merely perceived this real- 
ity. Seen from the outside, the mystic's description of this reality appears to be a 
metaphor, but this is only because the observer has not grasped the true nature of 
things. 45 

The use of the word "light" in the manner described by Izutsu docs seem to 
occur in many of the SQfl interpretations cited here. However, the interpretations 
arc best characterized as expressing more than one type of language use, by both 
an acceptance and elaboration of the meaning of "light" as "guidance” and a 
description of another, more literal, meaning similar to the Prophet’s statement, "I 
see a light." The acceptance of interpretations based on this literal understanding 
of "light" will depend on the reader's acceptance or rejection of subjective 
mystical experience. 
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Although the styles of the Safi commentaries studied here axe quite different 
there is a shared hermeneutical base of assumptions concerning the nature of the 
Quranic text, the way in which knowledge of its meanings is acquired, and the 
nature of the self who seeks understanding. The first of these assumptions is that 
the Qur'Sn is a multi-layered and ambiguous text open to endless interpretation, a 
concept most frequently illustrated by the metaphor of the ocean and its treasures. 
However, this insistence upon the infinite possibilities of the text is not consid- 
ered license justifying the production of any and all interpretations. The fact that 
the ocean can be a dangerous place corresponds, in this metaphor, to the dangers 
that Safls identify in attempting to understand God’s words. Al-Ghazall. as we 
have seen, suggests that those who arc not good swimmers should not even try. 
Al-SimnSnl’s use of the hadlth prohibiting interpretation by mere personal opinion 
(n/y) locates the possibility for error at each level of interpretation. 

The problem that open-ended interpretation presents is seen as both spiritual 
and political by Safls in that it comprises both a fundamental danger to one’s eter- 
nal soul and a more immediate danger in this world from other Muslims who con- 
sider Safi interpretations as a distortion of the true meanings of the Quranic text 
Al-G h azSH's defense of Safi interpretation in his Faytal al-tafriqa is an attempt 
to protect Sufis from the serious legal reprisals connected to the charge of disbe- 
lief (takflr). The weaknesses of his arguments in this book result from the fact that 
he attempts to rebut his opponents on their own terms rather than questioning 
their basic assumptions. His strongest argument, found in the Ihyi 'ulum al-dln . 
is the simplest, namely that restricting the meaning of the Qur'an to what has been 
transmitted from the Companions and Followers amounts to an unacceptable 
restriction of the Qur'an's potentiality. Although most obvious in al-Ghazah. the 
political tension that Safi interpretations created is apparent in other writings 
studied here as well, in the use of the terms "common people" ('an/lmm) and 
"elite” (*A<iwu<’s). a somewhat defensive dichotomy reflecting judgment on if not 
outright disdain for those who disagree with Safi concepts and methodology. The 
references to the Ibn Mastid hadlth and the traditions from 'All and Ja'far al-Sadiq 
serve to legitimize the Safi approach by showing its conformity with the views 
of the Companions and Followers. 
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The second shared assumption of Safi interpretation concerns knowledge 
which is obtained by means other than the study of the transmitted interpretive 
tradition and rational thought. According to Ibn Taymiyya. the weakness of Safi 
interpretation is its reliance on subjective knowledge 1 and consequent vulnerability 
to error. Ibn Taymiyya 's insistence on the importance of referring all interpretations 
to the Qur'an and the words of the Prophet and his Companions and Followers is 
not so much a rejection of all knowledge by interior experience - although he 
does reject the validity of ecstatic states - but a rejection of the privileging of that 
experience over other, more public forms of knowledge. In contrast, the Safls 
studied here use the language and discourse of the more publicly debatable areas 
of philosophy, theology, and the transmitted tradition, but always with the under- 
lying assumption that knowledge of the deeper meanings of the Qur'Sn is an 
essentially private experience. Unlike the revelations sent to the prophets, the 
knowledge which comes to individuals directly from God (‘llm ladunl) is not 
necessarily beneficial to disclose, a fact illustrated in the story of M0s3 and 
al-Khadir: Al-Khadir refuses to explain himself to Mtksfl until they part. The 
communication between the two, which in SOfl interpretations is understood as 
suggestive of the master-disciple relationship, is oral and private rather than writ- 
ten and public. In his comments on the Qur'Sn 3:7. al-Qushayrl states that those 
who receive knowledge of the deeper meanings of the Qur'Sn say what they have 
been commanded to say and. likewise, keep silent when commanded to do so. 

The third assumption upon which Safi interpretation rests concerns tlx: nature 
of the self seeking understanding of the meanings of the Qur'Sn. Interpretation 
based on interior experience is ever changing because the self is in constant flux 
as it moves through different states and stations. In his interpretation of light upon 
light . al-Qushayrl describes the heart as agitated by light; knowledge is received 
by means of a series of interactions between the guidance sent to the self and 
the efforts it sends out. The subjectivity of the states and stations the self 
moves through make them unvcrifiablc to anyone other than the individual 
experiencing them, paving the way to criticisms such as that of Ibn al-JawzI who 
dismisses these states altogether as "a delirium without any basis.” 2 The problem 
of outside verification of the knowledge obtained by means of states is acknowl- 
edged by tlx: Safls as well; while acknowledging tlx: reality of these states gen- 
erally they also acknowledge the possibility of individual delusion and error. 
Qur'Snic interpretations based on experience arc problematic because they may 
be misunderstood by those who have not experienced a similar state, as well as by 
the interpreter himself if he misunderstands the nature of his own experience. 

In order to see things as they truly are. the attitude of the self and the efforts it 
makes arc as important as the states it experiences. MOsS’s long and tiring jour- 
ney searching for the wise man al-Khadir and the frustration and confusion he 
experiences being with him is repeatedly referred to in Safi commentaries as a 
journey of discipline, of learning proper behavior ( ta’dlb ). As al-GhazSil explains 
in his JawQhlr al-Qur'Hn . it is arrogance to think that knowledge of the Qur'an’s 
deeper meanings can come without intense and persistent spiritual disciplines and 
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efforts. In addition to the toil of the journey, there is a further demand placed on 
MOSS, himself a prophet, of unquestioning acceptance of al-Khadir’s bizarre and 
troubling actions, a requirement be is unable to fulfill. Maryam’s story, on the 
other hand represents the self who docs possess the necessary attitude of com- 
plete and utter subserv ience towards God and His will, an attitude which in turn 
frees her from concern for anything else. The most important and difficult kind 
of knowledge to obtain, then, for the Sflfls is a kind of knowledge that comes not 
from the striv ings of the intellect but. rather, as the result of God's grace and a 
deeper kind of struggle within man. In his Kiltib al-lumct AbO Nasr al-SarrSj 
characterizes this struggle in a corporeal way as the sacrifice of one’s very 
lifeblood. 

While the hermeneutics of these works is similar, the language and methods of 
discourse used arc very different. Allcgorcsis is the most controversial type of 
Safi interpretation because it appears to abandon the obvious sense of Quranic 
verses. The strictures against abandoning the obvious sense are behind al-Ghazall’s 
various attempts to justify and define acceptable interpretation, and to explain the 
theory of correspondences between the spiritual and the material world and 
between the macrocosm of the universe and the microcosm of man. The method 
seems artificial when it consists of lists of these equivalences but substantive 
when the correspondences arc more fully described and developed. 

This kind of allcgorcsis. or finding correspondences (tatblql as al-Kashani calls 
rt. is different from symbolic Soft interpretations which arise from and remain with 
the tangible imagery and narratives of the Qur'an. Here, the sensorial and emotional 
aspects of the text arc emphasized and engaged with in kind: light illuminates, fire 
bums, and flood waters rage while people have doubts, desires, and longings. 
Symbolic interpretation uses both concrete and affective language, making use of 
metaphor, poetry, wordplay, narrative, and myth in a way that is unique among 
Quranic commentaries. This is not to say that this kind of language use docs not 
appear in other commentaries; al-Tabari and others, for example, cite prc-lslamic 
and early Islamic poetry frequently in order to explain the meanings of obscure or 
ambiguous words, but the purpose is etymological while the affective and aesthetic 
elements of the poetry is ignored. Similarly, anecdotes, narratives, and homilies arc 
very much part of the style of the early traditions transmitted from the Companions 
and Followers of the Prophet and continued to be cited in many commentaries. 
Al-Qurtubi is a good example of a commentator who very much appreciates the 
appealing and entertaining qualities of this material, ignoring his otherwise rigor- 
ous standards of authentication to include it. But new stories, such as those told 
about SQfl shaykhs. and new’ homilies, such as al-MayhudTs discussion of the 
journeys of Mtba. arc rare in this genre, perhaps considered more appropriately 
confined to the area of preaching. In Safi interpretation, poetry, metaphor, story- 
telling. and myth arc accepted wholeheartedly, and if anything, take precedence 
over more explanatory language. The connection between other genres of Safi 
writing and the Qur'an becomes clearer when one recognizes that these kinds of 
language acts represent an integral part of the Safi response to the Quranic text. 



CONCLUSION 


As important as allcgorcsis and symbolic interpretation arc in SQfl commentaries. 
Soft interpretations characterized by close attention paid to words and phrases arc 
equally prominent. Sometimes this takes the form of "rigorous fidelity to the 
text" as Chodkiewski defines it in the writings of ibn 'Arab! In the texts studied 
here, the fact that al-Khadir switches pronouns in speaking to Mdsa. from 
“/ named' to “We minted" to "Your Lon 1 wanted" is considered highly significant 
and commented on accordingly. The approach can also be meditative and didactic, 
as in the attention paid to unusual words si*:h as 7 Im ladunl and muharrar. Unlike 
the allegorical approach, which raises concerns about reading alien concepts into 
the Quranic text, this approach remains very much within the text. Many of these 
interpretations, like the symbolic interpretations, constitute a literary form of 
commentary that has not always been recognized as such. 
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Commentators on the Qur’an 


To contextualize the wo A of Safi commentators, several commentaries have been 
referred to throughout this study. TTie following provides brief biographical 
information and descriptions of the style and contents of these commentaries. 

Al-Tabari 

AbQ Ja'far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabart was bom in TabaristSn in northern Iran 
but spent most of his life in Baghdad, where he died in 923.' According to one 
story, he first arrived in Baghdad hoping to study with Ahmad b. Hanbal but 
found that he had recently died. Al-Tabarl himself attempted to establish a sepa- 
rate school of law based on his own principles, but apparently it was not distinct 
enough from Shafism to survive his death. Instead, his fame rests upon two mon- 
umental works: his history of the world. Mukhtasar ta'rtkh al-rusul wo l-mulak 
wo 7 -khulafiT, and his Quranic commentary - . JdmV al-bayQn 'an ta'ttflOy Qur'On. 
The commentary marks the beginning of the classical period of Quranic com- 
mentaries. and is important for the vast amount of information it contains from 
the earliest sources of Islam. 

In the edition used for this study, the Jam/' al-bayOn comprises thirty parts 
printed in twelve volumes. 2 Al-Tabari usually begins his exegesis by paraphras- 
ing a verse with the use of synonyms, prefaced by the phrase. “He (God) says” 
( yaqOla ) or “He (or it) means” (ya'nl). He then provides philological information 
on the verse, including variant readings, definitions and etymologies of problem- 
atic words, and solutions to grammatical difficulties. The comments arc based on 
named or unnamed reciters of the Quran ( al-qurriT ). Arabists ( ah! al-'arabiyya), 
grammarians (nahMyyun), and evidence from Arab speech patterns ( laqulu 
al-'arab ) and poems. After establishing the basic meaning of the text. al-Tabart 
addresses intratcxtual and cxtratcxtual problems of meaning, noting differences 
of opinion. The sources that al-Tabari uses to solve these problems of meaning 
arc the Qur'an itself, the ahUdlth of the Prophet, and the cxcgctical Traditions 
attributed to his Companions and Followers. Al-Tabari's commentary is often 
referred to as the first and foremost example of “interpretation by the transmitted 
tradition” ( tafSli bt'l-mtfthOr) because of the enormous quantity of ahUdlth and 
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Traditions which he includes. When quoting ahOdlih he often gives numerous 
versions with different chains of transmission (as&rtid). He also supplies the full 
drain of transmission for Traditions related from the Companions and Followers, 
chains which end with al-Tabart himself.’ After quoting the ahJJlih and 
Traditions. al-Tabart usually expresses his preferred interpretation, sometimes 
providing his reasoning, and sometimes not. 


Al-Zamakhsharl 

Abfl'l-Qasim MahmQd b. "Umar al-Zamakhshart was bom in the province of 
Khwarazm south of the Aral Sea and died there in 1 144 after years of studying 
and teaching which took him to such cities as Baghdad and Mecca 4 He was a par- 
ticularly sought after teacher in the areas of Arabic grammar and philology. His 
best known work is his lafSIr, AI-KashshHf 'an haqa'iq al-tanzll, a work which 
was greatly admired and quoted for its linguistic insights while censured for its 
MuTazilI views. 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar al-Baydawl (d. 1286 or 1293) produced a 
commentary entitled AnwOr al-tanzll wa-asrOr al-ta '»!/ which is mostly an 
abridged version of al-Zamakhshart’s work purged of its suspect theology. Fakhr 
al-Din al-RazI appears to have used AI-KashshJ/'an haqu'iq al-tanzll as a basis 
for his own commentary. 5 as did al-Nlsabrtlrt* 

Al-ZamakhsharT’s commentary comprises four volumes. 7 He is far more selective 
than al-Tabart in the ahOJlih and Traditions he chooses to include: those he docs 
cite are often quoted anonymously and without any chain of transmission (isnOd). 
introductcd merely by “it has been said" (qlla) or “it has been related" (rnwtya). 
The result is little repetition and a far more condensed style, although he demon- 
strates an interest, like al-Tabari, in expanding Quranic narratives by providing 
details such as names of people and places, and story background. Johns has 
noted al-ZamakhsharTs fondness for this material, and the similarity between his 
accounts and those found in al-Tha'labi’s Qsas al-anblyff.* More so than al-Tabari. 
al-Zamakhshari makes the occasional tentative step towards homiletics by 
suggesting lessons to be learned from certain Quranic verses. 

Al-Zamakhsharl's commentary is punctuated by the questions that he asks of 
the text using classic kalOm speech: “For if you were to say . . ( fa-in qul/a), 
“I would say . . ( qultu ). The questions pertain to linguistic, narrative, or theological 
issues. His discussions of linguistic issues arc more involved and subtle than 
al-Tab art's. and are often used to support theological concerns, namely, the rejection 
of anthropomorphic interpretations and the affirmation of the miraculous nature 
(I’jOz) of the Qur'3n. 


Fakhr al-DIn al-K&d 

Aba 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. 'Umar b. al-Husayn Fakhr al-Din al-RSzI was bom 
in the Persian town of Rayy five years after the death of al-Zamakhsharl. The years 
after finishing his studies were difficult ones, as his outspokenness provoked the 
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antagonism of Mu'tazifts and Karramiyya 1 in (he areas through which he traveled. 
He finally found patronage, wealth, and prestige in Heart where he spent most of 
his life before dying in 12 10. 10 Although still a thorn in the side of some. al-Razi 
was a popular preacher and sought after teacher. He seems to have possessed a 
genuine piety combined with both intellectual virtuosity and an abrasive person- 
ality. He is often labeled a philosopher-theologian because of his interest in both 
areas of Islamic thought. 

Al-RazfS connection to SQfism is unclear. We know that Ibn ’Arabi sent him a 
letter inviting him to consider the differences between mystical and rational knowl- 
edge. 11 According to several biographical sources, he is said to have met the Soft 
teacher Najm al-Din KubrS and asked to become his disciple, but the outcome of 
this meeting is uncertain. Wherever al-RSZTs ultimate loyalties lie. his interest in 
philosophy, theology, and SQfism are all apparent in his la/str, which is known as 
either MafiRth al-gkayb or KllJb al-tqfslr al-kablr. and is considered his most 
important work. Ibn Taymiyya scoffed at the work, saying that it contained every- 
thing except rafilr. whereas its admirers insisted that it contained everything else in 
addition to tafitr. It is an encyclopedic work, similar in length to al-Tabari's lafsJr. 

Al-Razi usually begins his discussion of a verse by examining its place within 
the larger context of the sQra or the Qur'an as a whole, finding evidence of the 
inimitability (j'JOz) of the Qur'an in the ordering and sequencing of its verses. 
After addressing such contextual issues. al-Razi sometimes points out the lessons 
to be learned by a verse before proceeding to his summaries of the transmitted 
cxcgctical Traditions. Like al-ZamakhsharX. he does not always identify the salaf! 
sources for this material, but he is more likely to present the full range of inter- 
pretations. Al-Razi is inclined to draw attention to the majority opinion particu- 
larly when he is about to disagree with it. He also demonstrates his independence 
from traditional cxcgctical discourse by including such authorities as Ibn Sins and 
AbQ Hamid al-Ghazali. although the traditional authorities he cites far outweigh 
the non traditional. 

Al-Razi uses al-Zamakhshari’s AI-Kashsha/'an hatfittq ai-ianzd as a basis for 
his philological and grammatical comments, although in an abridged form and not 
uncritically. 12 Al-Razi addresses the theological issues raised by the Qur'an ic text 
far more insistently and comprehensively than al-ZamakhsharT. and he searches for 
answers in a far more expanded intellectual universe, calling upon the ideas of 
Mtftazilts, philosophers, and Softs in addition to their more orthodox SQnnI coun- 
terparts. Structurally. he conducts these discussions by dividing his commentary 
on individual verses into various "issues’’ ( mascttl ), "questions'' (a? da), "aspects" 
(wuJCh), "topics” (mabdhith). and "parts" (aqsam). an arrangement his biographer 
al-Safadl says he was the first one to usc. IJ 


Ai-Qurtubl 

AbQ 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Bakr b. Faraj al-AnsOri al-Khazrajl 
al-Andalusi al-Qurtubi was bom on the other side of the classical Muslim world. 
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in Spain, although, like his predecessors. he traveled widely in his studies before 
settling in Egypt where he died in 1272. 14 He was an expert not only in tafstr. but 
also hadlth and Malik! law. The best known of his works is his Quranic com- 
mentary entitled Al-Junu' U-ahkam al-Qur'On ntfl-mubayyin ll-mi 3 tadummana 
min al-sunna tm-SySt al-furq&n. It is approximately the same size as the 
commentaries of al-Tabait and al-Razi. comprising twenty slim volumes. 15 

Al-Quitubl's commentary is renowned for the Large number of ahadUh he 
includes therein, many of which arc not found in al-Tabari. Al-TabarT limits his 
ahaduh and Traditions to those which directly comment on Quranic verses, 
whereas al-Qurtubl includes others as well which arc thematically related. While 
he is sometimes meticulous in addressing the authenticity of this material, he 
makes surprisingly frequent use of the more controversial isrOlllyai material 
found in the works of Aba Ishaq al-Thalab! (d. 1036). 16 

Al-QuitubI also makes extensive use of the works of posx-salufl cxcgctcs. 
demonstrating the virtuosity of a keen mind well aware of the complex issues 
which divided these cxcgctcs as well as the Muslim community at large, and Ik 
often displays a jurist’s desire to define the boundaries of acceptable thought and 
practice. Like al-Razi, be frequently divides his commentary according to the 
issues (masa'il) raised by oik or more verses, although he docs not resort to any- 
thing like al-RSzTs extensive subdivisions and his writing style is far more 
straightforward and clear. Al-Qurtubl is markedly less interested in theological 
issues than al-RSzI, of greater concern to him arc the legal ramifications of the 
Qur’Snic text. His mastery of the many disciplines employed in la/slr. however, is 
undeniable, and Caldcr has suggested that is was al-Quitubl who most fully realized 
the possibilities of the genre. 17 


lbn lay m ivy a 

Taql al-Din Ahmad b. Taymiyya was a HanbalT theologian and jurist who led an 
eventful life as an outspoken activist. 11 Born in HarrSn. Syria in 1263, he was 
forced at the early age of five to flee with his family from the Mongols to 
Damascus where be lived most of his life. Coming from a family of renowned 
Hanhall scholars. Ik took over his father’s directorship of the SukAariyya mosque 
and madrasa at the age of twenty and later taught at the oldest HanbalT madrasa 
in Damascus, the Hanbaliyya. 

lbn Taymiyya’s long career of controversial activism began at the age of thirty 
when he was briefly imprisoned for organizing a protest against the authorities’ 
inaction with regards to a prominent Christian accused of insulting the Prophet. 
As was to be the ease in the many incarcerations to follow, he spent his time in 
prison writing, producing his first great work. In the years that followed, lbn 
Taymiyya’s influence grew as he exhorted the people of Damscus to /ihud against 
the Mongols and their ShTT supporters, and as he accompanied the fighting 
armies. Apparently unconcerned with his own safety or well-being. Ibn Taymiyya 
wrote treatise after treatise attacking any doctrine or practice, however popular. 
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which he felt degraded the original, pure message of Islam. The objects of his 
polemics included kalOm. philosophy, popular saint worship, antinomian SQfls. 
the followers of Ibn 'Arabt. and Shns. He died in a prison in Damascus in 1328. 

IbnTaymiyya's relationship to Saftsm is complicated. He appears to have been 
a member of the QOdartyya order 19 and wrote of Iris respect for several individ- 
ual Softs. 20 However, he was fiercely opposed to many aspects of SQfl doctrine 
and practice based on his assessment of their heretical nature. The extent of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s criticism is such that, using his crccdal criteria, few’ of the major writ- 
ings of SQftsm would be considered sound. Nonetheless, he seems to have desired 
to reform the tradition from within by carefully separating the sound from the 
false in both SQfl doctrine and practice. He writes approvingly of the moral and 
ethical focus of SQfl w ritings while rejecting what he perceives to be faulty con- 
clusions regarding the nature of the relationship between man and God. These 
faulty conclusions, according to Ibn Taymiyya. arc the result of turning away 
from the teachings of the Prophet and the pious first generations (salaf). substi- 
tuting their wisdom w ith the inferior tools of kalum and philosophy, and concepts 
based on excessive emotional states. 21 

Ibn Taymiyya managed to wiitc profusely on many different subjects, producing 
creeds, legal judgments, polemical and cxcgctical works. In the last category, he 
wrote the hermeneutical work MuqaddUna ft uiQl al-tafslr and commentaries on 
a few Quranic sOras and dydt. These commentaries reflect the epistemological 
principle laid out in his Muqaddima that knowledge is cither the result of authen- 
tic transmission (naql musaddaq) or verifiable deduction ( isttd&l muhaqqaq ). 
Although Ibn Taymiyya is most often associated with the term "transmitted inter- 
pretation'' (tafslr bfl-nutthOr). it is the use of deduction ( IsldlOl ) which is most 
striking in his exegesis. AI-TabarTs commentary on SGrat al-Ikhtds consists of 
about four pages of transmitted material from the first generations of Muslims 
(salaf). This material is expanded to almost 300 pages in Ibn Taymiyya’s com- 
mentary with his original arguments and reformulations, all firmly based on 
salqfl views. 22 Ibn Taymiyya 's cxcgctical works read more like treatises than line 
by line commentary. 

The style is quite different than the famous commentary of Ibn Taymiyya 's stu- 
dent. Ibn Kathlr (d. 1373). Tafslr al-Qur-Gn al-'aXm. While Ibn Kathlr explicitly 
adopts the methodology of Ibn Taymiyya. even copying a portion of his 
Muqaddima into his introduction. 2 ’ he is much more sparing in his use of deduc- 
tion in his commentary, confining himself almost exclusively to the process of 
sifting through the transmitted material and selecting what he deems most authen- 
tic. When he ventures beyond this, it is usually to serve as a spokesperson for the 
more independent thought of his teacher. 
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Terms related to human faculties 

‘ aq / Intellect, reason. 

isli'dad The preparedness or aptitude of individual human souls. 
latirif (s. /<UI/ 1 ( I ( Subtle interpretations of the Quran or (2) subtle faculties in 
humans. 
nafs Soul. 

al-nafs ul-ammara The demanding soul. 

al-nafs al4aww3ma The blaming or reproachful soul. 

al-nafs al-mulma’inna The soul at peace. 

qalb Heart. 

tOh Spirit. 

sirr Secret or innermost heart. 


Terms related to knowledge or ways of seeking knowledge 

adab (pi. adlib) Disciplined and refined ways of acting and speaking. 
dhawq Tasting. 

Hal (pL abH<ar> State. 

ijlihad The process of seeking understanding of the Quran based on an 
individual’s independent investigation and judgment. 
ilham Inspiration. 

'ilm al-ahwai Knowledge that comes from spiritual states. 

'lint badlht Intuitive knowledge of self-evident truths. 

'ilm darurl Necessary knowledge (as opposed to acquired knowledge); knowledge 
that comes without the need for reflection or examination of proofs: sensory 
knowledge. 

'ilm kasbl (or ikilskbl ) Knowledge that is acquired through study. 

'Ilm ladunl Know ledge that comes to individuals directly from God. 
kashf The process of obtaining knowledge by "unveiling.” 
riydda Spiritual discipline. 

wahy A kind of revelation that is not restricted to prophets. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Terms related to the interpretation and 
interpreters of the Qur'an 

barin The inner or esoteric meaning of Quranic verses. 
batinlyya A dcrogator>' name used to describe those who reject the exoteric 
sense of Quranic verses. 

darb al-mithul The creating of similitudes or parables: making analogies. 
hadlth (pi. ahaduh) The sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. 
ishSra Allusion; a silent signal or gesture. 

latiff (1) Subtle interpretations of the Quran or (2) subtle faculties in humans. 
maJSi Figurative expression or metaphor 
muhkamat Clear and unambiguous verses in the Quran. 
mutashabihat Ambiguous verses in the Quran that can be interpreted in 
different ways. 

muttala' A high place from which one can view things clearly, meaning either 
(1) the vantage point from which one views the Resurrection or (2) one of 
four aspects of the Quran described in a hadlth. 
al-rdsIkhOn fl’l-'ilm Those firmly rooted in knowledge who arc qualified to 
interpret the Quran. 

al-salaf at-suhh The pious fust generations after the Prophet Muhammad whose 
comments on the meaning of the Quran form the basis of the excgetical 
tradition. 

tafslr Commentary on the Quran. 

tafslr bl'I-ma'thDr Commentary on the Quran based on the ahidlth and the 
interpretations of the pious first generations ( al-salaf al-sOllh). 
tafslr bl'l-ra'y A term usually used to refer to blameworthy commentary on the 
Quran based on mere opinion, but also sometimes used to refer positively to 
exegesis based on reasoning. 

tatblq To make or fold correspondences between two things. 
ta'wll A term originally synonymous with tafslr but which came to mean 
(1) interpretation of anthropomorphic or other Quranic verses that arc 
ambiguous in meaning or (2) esoteric interpretation of the Quran. 

' ulam<l' Religious scholars. 

;3A/r (1) The obvious or apparent sense of Quranic verses or (2) the exoteric 
meaning of the Quran. 
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I THE QUR'AN AS THE OCEAN OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 
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3 Said to be an elixer used to change silver into gold. 

4 Al-Ghazlll Jatt/hr al-Qur'an ho duraruh. Beirut: D3r al-Afiq al-JadJda. 1983. 
pp. 8-9. There is in English translation of this work by Abul Quasern. The Jewels of 
the Quran. London: Kegan Paul International 1983. 

5 Al-Kiahan. Ta'Wllat. published as Tafslr al-Qurdn alkartm and attributed incorrectly 
to Ibn 'Arabl. Beirut: Dar al-Yaqzat al-’Arabiyya. 1968, vol. 1. p. 3. 

6 In verses such as Quran 6:120. 6:151, 7:33. 3120. 57:3. 

7 For biographical information on al-Tabari see the Appendix. 

8 Al-Tabari. Jam? al-baydn an fcfwtf dy aJ -Quran. Egypt: Must aft al-Bsbl al-Halabl 
1954-7. p. 12. There is an English translation of al-Tahul’s introAiction Id ho tqfslr in 
The Commentary on the Qur'an, translated by 1 Cooper. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 1987. The hodlth of Ibn MaSOd is also recorded in Al-Musnad al-Sahth 
ala l-laqaslm wal anud of AfcO Bair Muhammad b. llibbta (d. 965) Beirut 
Mu assasat al-Risala. 1984-91, vol. 1. p. 243. 

9 Al-Tabari. Jam? al-boyan, vol. 1. pp. 11-42. 

10 Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 644). the second calif*. 

1 1 Al-Tabari Amt al-bayan. vol. 1. p. 32. Lane understands the meaning of mutlala' in this 
saying of Umar as the “place whence one will look down on the diy of resurrection." 
Arabic English Lexicon, vol. 2. Cambridge: The Islamic Texts Society. 1984. p. 1870. 

12 For an analysis of the differed ways in which the weed rani/ m used in the Qur'an, see 
Tabatabai s ‘The Corxept of Al-Ta'w>l in the Qur'an.” Message o/Thaqalayn 2. 1995. 
21-40. 

13 Al-Tiistarl. Tafar al-Tuitan. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tbmyya. 2002. p. 16. A similar 
mterprelaticei. cited liter, is attributed to 'All (<L 661). 

14 O. Bowermg. The Mystical Vision o) Existence in Classical Islam: The Quranic 
Hermeneutics of tie Sufi Sohl oITustan. Berlin: Walter De Oruyter. 1980, p. 232. 

15 AbQ Tabb al-Makkl. QHl al-qutQb. Cairo. DU al-RashW. 1991. p. 102. 

16 AI-GhazllL IhyA. vol. 5, p. 129. 

17 ROzbihin. Artis al-haydn/l haqatq al-Qur'an. vol. 1. pp. 2-3. 

18 Al-Ntsabon GhorOib alQurOn no raghdib al-furqan. Cano: Mustafa al-Babt 
al-Halabl. 1962-70. vol. l.p.26. 

19 Ibid. 

20 AI-KSshanl, Ta'wllat. p. 4. 

21 Al-Simnanl Tafstrnajm al-Qurtn. quoted in I. Elms. The Throne Comer of God. Albany. 
NY: SUNY Press. 1995. pp. 107-8. The English translation here is tbit of Elias based on 
his reading of manuscript edstiom ofaJ-SanoJni's TOfstr in Istanbul and Damascus. 

22 Ibid.. 108. Elias is paraphrasing al-Simnanl here. 

23 The cosmological terms which al-Simnanl uses in his interpretation have a long history 
in SQlism and can be traced to several sources (see L. Gardet’s “Alam al-DjahirOt. Alam 
al-milskoi Alam al-mithal” and R. Amaldez s “LdhOt and NisOt.” in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, new ed. Leiden: Bnll. 1960-2002). Elias suggests that al-Sann&nl may have 
been the first to use these terms consistently in a hierarchial fashion (Elias. The Throne 
Carrier of God. pp. 154-7). The word “Kingdom" (m alahit) is Quranic (6:75. 7:185. 
23:88. and 36:83). and the word "Omrupotence" (jabarut) occurs in the ahadlth. but with 
meanings not clearly related to levels of existence. The terms •humanity” (ndiuf) and 
“divinity” (AWiiW) are not used in either the Qur'an or the ahadlth. The Soil al-Halbj 
(d 922) used these terms, perhaps adopting them tram Arab Christians or Install theolo- 
gians (Amaldez. vol. 5, p. 613) Abo Tihb al-Makkl used all tour of these terms along 
with a fifth realm of Ipseity Ihthiit) (C. Glasae. The Concise Encyclopedia of Islam. San 
Francesco. CA: Harper and Row. 1989. pp. 128-32). The five reaims were also discussed 
by die followers and syslematizers of Ibn ' Arabl s thought in what was called the Five 
Divine Presences talhadarat al-iUthiyyat al-khams) (W. Chittick. “The Five Divme 
Presences." The Muslim World. 72. 1982. 107-28). 
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24 Both men are claimed in mini of the lineages of Soft orders, and are considered to be 
the first and sixth imams by the lsm»dt and Twelver ShTla. 

25 Rdrbihan. 'Arils al-bayAn ft haqAiq at-Qur'An. vol. 1. p. 4. Al-Sulaml quotes a 
slightly diUerent version in his HaqAiq al-tafslr (Beirut: Dir al-Kutub al-'lhniyya. 

2001 . vol. 1 . p. 22-3). 

26 AbO Tilib al-MakkL QUt al-quhJb. p. 94; Al-Ghazill. Ihyi. voJ. 5. p. 87. 

27 Al-Ghazill. Ihyi. vol 5. pp. 93-4. 129; The version of this tradition in al-Sulaml and 
Rozbihln a a little different: "It is related from Aba Juhayla (d. 693) that he ashed 'AH 
whether be had any revelation < «u*iy) llom the Messenger of God other than the Quran. 
Alt slid. ‘By the One who created the seed and the breath of life. no. except far that 
God gives a servant understanding of His Book’ ” (Al-Sulaml. HaqAiq al-lqfslr. vol. 1. 
p. 20 and ROrbibln. Arils al-bayAn ft haqAiq at-Qur'An. vol. 1. p. 3). 

28 AbO Tilib al-Makkl QUt al-quhJb. p. 101 . Al-Ghazill. Uni. vol. 5. pp. 129-30. 

29 Al-Ghazill. rt>v*. vol. 5. pp. 135. 

30 Al-Sulaml. ZiyAdAt haqAiq al-tafstr. Beirut: Dir al-Mashriq. 1986. p. 2; ROrbihlns 
version substitutes verification (tahaqquq) for tahqtq (‘Arils al-bayAn ft haqai'q 
al-Qur'An. vol. 1. p. 14). 

31 Ibid. 

32 Al-Sulan*. HaqAiq al-tafstr. vol 1, p. 22 and RDzbdtfn. 'Arils al-bayAn ft haqAiq 
al-Qur'An. vol 1. p 4. In Al-Suiimls version. iMm reads ‘ibdda, wtwh makes less sense. 

2 THE QUR'ANIC TEXT AND AMBIGUITY: VERSE 3:7 

1 AbO la tar al-Tabart. JAmt al-bayAn ‘an liwlt Ay al-QuTAn. Egypt: Mustali al-Babl. 
al-llalabl 1954-7. vol. 3. pp. 172-5. Foe a di«us«an of various medieval definitions of 
the mutashabihAi. see I- Koiberg’s -MuhkamOt and MutashJbihAt (Koran 3/7): 
Implication of a Koranic Pair of Terms m Medieval Exegesis." Arabica. 35. 1988. 143-72. 

2 Al-Tabari. JAmi al-bayAn . vol. 3.pp. 174-5. 

3 Ibid., vol 3. pp. 173-4. 

4 AbO’l-Qisim al-Qushaiyl. LatA 'if al-ishArdl. vol. 1. Cairo: Dir al-Kutub al- Arabt. 1980. 
vol 3. p. 232. 

5 Rashxl al-Din al-Maybudl. Kashf al-asrAr wo uddat al-abrAr . Tehran: .Amir Kabtr. 
1982-3. vol 3. p. 34. 

6 ROzbihin al-BaqlL ‘Ariis al-bayAn ft haqA ’iq al-Qur'An. Lucknow. 1898. vol l.pp.68-9. 

7 See E.W. Lane. Arabic-English Lexicon, vol. 2. Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society. 
1984. p. 2648. 

8 Scholars of ROzbihin ‘s writings have translated the term iltibAs in dillerent ways. In ho 
En Islam Iranien. Corbin translates it as "amphiboUe.” Paris: Gallnnard. 1972. C. Ernst 
finds this "an excessively abstract overtransliticei" which "fails to convey the sense of 
the root L-B-S as ‘clothing'." He prefers the phrase "clothing with divinity." "when the 
context makes it clear that iltibAs means a tbeophany clothed in visible feem" (Rusbihan 
Baqli: Mysticism and the Rhetoric of Sainthood in Persian Sufism. Richmond UK: 
Curxua Press. 1995. p. 104. n. 56). In Abd al-Raodq al-Kashinls glossary of §011 tech- 
nical terms (A Glossary of Sufi Technical Terms. Londm. Octagon Press. 1991. p. 45). 
al-labs. the noun derived llom the first teem verb labasa. is defined as “the elemental 
lorm (al-swOl al-'unsuriyyat that clothes (talbisu) spiritual realities (athaqaiq 
al-rithAniyya). He also cites the following (An'taic verse creitaining the verb labasa. a 
verse which replies to the unbelievers who ask why an angel is not sent down to them: 

If We had made him /the Messenger J an angel He’ would hate made him 
/appear) as a man and We would hose certainly confused (labasnl) them 
fust as thev are already in confusion ( yalbisQna). 

(6:9) 
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9 Al-Kashanl. TaMllAl. published as Tafslr al-Qur'&n alkartm and attributed incorrectly 
to Ibn Arabt. Beirut Dir al-Yaqzal al-'Arabiyya. 1968. vol. 1. p. 167. 

10 See W. Chittiek. The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-'Arubis Metaphysics of 
Imagination. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1989. pp. 89-94. 

11 Al-Tabari. JAmt' al-bayOn. vol. 3. pp. 174-5; AbQ lllnud Muhammad Al-Gharill 
Al-Mustasfi mm ilm al-usul. Beirut: Mu'asosat al-Risila. 1997. p. 203; Al-Qurtubl 
Al-Jdmi ‘ li-ahhAm al-Quran wa'I-mubayyin li-ma tadammana mm aT surma Ha -Ay At 
al-furqAn. Beirut: Dir al-Kutub al-'Arabt. 1980. vol. 4. p. 18. 

12 Al-Tabari. JAmt al-baiAn. vol. 3. p. 175. 

13 IbiiL 

14 Ibid.. voL 3. p. 183 

15 Ibid., pp. 178-80. This is one of three interpretations al-Tahul lists far thoie in whose 
heart! is a turning away. 

16 Foe biographical inlormabon on al-Zamaihsharl see the Appendix. 

17 MahmOd b. 'Umar AbO’l-Qtaim al-Zamakhibarl. AI-KashshAf an haqAiq altanztl. 
Egypt Mustaia al-Bibl al-Halabl 1966. sol 1. p. 412. 

18 For biographical information on Faihr al-Dln al-Rld. see the Appendix 

19 Fal.hr al-Dln al-Rizt. Al-Tafstr al-kabtr. Beirut: Dir Ihyl al-Tunlth al-' Arabt 1980. 
sol 7. pp. 183-4. 

20 Ibid., vol. 7. p. 184-5. See also al-Zamaihsharl KashshAfan haqA'iq al-tanztl. vol. 1. 
P-412. 

21 Fakhr al-Dln al-Rizt. Al-Tafstr al-kabtr. vol. 7. pp. 181-2. 

22 Ibid., sol 7. p. 186. 

23 Ibid., pp. 187-91. 

24 Ibid., p. 191. 

25 AbQ Hamul Muhammad al-Ghazill. "The Canons of TaVil" translated by N. Ileet 
m Windows on the House of Islam: Muslim Sources of Spirituality and Religious Life . 
ed. John Renard Berkeley. CA: Unisersity of California Press. 1998. p. 53. 

26 Ibid., p. 54. 

27 For biographical inlbrmatioo on Ibn Taymiyya see the Appendix. 

28 See B. Abcahamov’s “Ibn Taymiyya on the Agreement of Reason with Tradition" 
{Muslim Worid. 82. 1992. 256-72). which discusses Ibn Taymiyya's response to al-Ria 
m his Dor t OArud a! -ail na'l-naql. 

29 AbQ 1 timid Muhammad al-Ohazall. HtAm al-'anAmm on ilm al-kalam. Beirut: Dir 
al-Kitib al-' Arab!. 1985. p. 60. 

30 Ibid., pp. 67-8. 

31 Al-Qushayrl. LatA'ifal-ishArAt. sol. 1. p. 232. 

32 Ibid., p. 233. 

33 Ibid. 

34 RQzbihin. ArAis al-bayAn . sol. 1. p. 69. 

35 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

36 As menbooed earlier. al-ROrbfaan uses the term “verifiers” (muhaqqiqun) to refer to 
theologians. AI-KashSnl is following the usage of Ibn 'Arabt: “In general the Shaykh 
al-Akbar applies the term 'Verifiers’ (al-muhaqqiqAn) to the highest category of the 
(nends of God. They follow no one’s authority ( taqlld ), since in tbemselses they 
base 'senfied' ( tahqlq ) and 'realized itahaqquq) - through unveiling and finding - the 
truth (haqq) and reality ( haqiqa ) of all things, i.e. the Real Himself {al-haqq)" 
(W. Chltbck. Suli Path of Knowledge, p. 389. n. 1 1.) 

37 Al-Kasham. Ta'HtlAl. vol. 1. p. 167. 

38 The word rabbAniyytln appears in the Qur'an in 3:79, 5:44. and 5:63. Slbaw-ayh defines 
the tabbAnt as one who devotes himsell to the knowledge of the Lord exclusively (see 
Lane. Ambic-English Lexicon, sol 1. pp. 1006-7 and M. Asad. The Message of the 
QurAn. GilbraRar: Dar al-Andalus. 1980. p. 79. n. 62). Al-Tustart appears to be 
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coining the words nurOniyyun and dhdnyyun using the same Arabic word form. 
Cl. G. Bdwenng. who translates these three words as “those who perceive God as 
Lord." “those who perceive God as Light” and “those who peicene God as Essence” 
(The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Mam: The Quranic Hermeneutics of the 
Sufi Sethi at-Tustart. Beilin: Walter De Giuyter. 1980. p. 228). See also Bdwenng on 
al-Tus tan's commentary' on 3:79 m the same work. pp. 228-9. 

39 AM Muhammad Sahl b. Abd AUah Al-Tustart. Tafstr al-Tustasl. BeirutDar al-kutub 
al ‘Hmiyya. 2002. p. 46. Qur anic verse 18:65 refers to the wise man Mass meets on a 
Journey, identified in the hadlth as al-Khadu. 

40 The phrase occurs in the Qur 'an sixteen tunes. See H. Kassis' Concordance of the 
Qur'4n, Berkeley. CA: University of California Press. 1983. pp. 732-3. 

41 Lane. Arabic- English Lexicon, vol. 2. p. 2643. 

42 Qishr (pi. //ushUr) is a word that is used far an outer covering such as the husk of 
wheat the shell of nuts, ce the rind of fruit. 

43 Al-Kdshdnl. TdWllat. vol. 1. p. 168. 

44 The Day of the Covenant is a concept understood liom Quranic verse 7:172: When 
your Lord took the seeds of their future progeny from the loins of the children of Adam 
and made them testify regarding themselves, “Am I not your Lord ? " ( alaslu bl-mbbikum ) 
They said, "Yes. we testify." Lest you say on the Day of Resurrection. ”lfe weir not 
aware of this." According to A. Schhnmel. “The goal of the mystic is to return to the 
experience of the ‘Day of Alaslu.' when only God existed, before He led future 
deatures out of the abyss of not-bemg arxl endowed them with life. love, and under- 
standing so that they might lace Him again al the end of time." ( Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam. Chapel Hill. NC: University of North Carolina Press. 1975. p. 24). 

45 Al-MsdbQrl. AI-GharOTib al-Qur'On wa ragWib al-furqb n, Cano: MustalJ al-Babl 
al-Halabl. 1962-70, vol 3. p. 138. 

3 UNCOVERING MEANING: KNOWLEDGE AND 
SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

1 Aba Nasr al-Sartaj (d. 988). so far as we know, was the author of only one book. Kitdb 
al luma f 1-tasawnuf, a highly influential work which served both as a defense of Soflsm 
and a manuil lor its followers. It was used by al-Qushayrl for his Risdta and al-Gha/dl 
foe his Ihyd 'ulOm al-dtn (P. Lory. "Al-Saitadj." m The Encyclopedia of Islam, eds CE. 
Bosworth. E. vab Doiuel W.P Heinrichs, and G. Lecoceite. Leiden: EJ. Brifl. new ed. 
1960-2002). 

2 AM Nasi al-Sarrlj. Kitab al -luma' flltasaunuf. London: Luoc. 1963. pp. 13-4. 
The Arabic text of Kitab al-hima' is edited by R.A. Nicholson and followed by 
his abridged English tiamiidoo. The Kitab al-luma ’ has also been translated into German 
by R. Grambch as SchlagUchter uber das Sufitum. Stuttgart: Frarxr Steiner \kthg. 1990. 

3 AM Nasr al-SanO). Kitab al-lumd. pp. 13-4. 

4 Ibid., pp. 14-5. 

5 Ibid., p. 15. 

6 AM lUmad Muhammad al-Gharilt. Jandhir al-Qurdn un duranth. Beirut: D3r 
al-ASq al-Iadlda 1983. pp. 32-3. 

7 Al-Sulaml. Tabaqdt al-sOfiyya. ed. Sharlba. Cairo. 1372. p. 1 19 (quoting a saying from 
AM Hals al-lladiUd. d. 8S0 oi S84). cited in G. Bdwenng. "The Adab Literature of 
Classical Sufism: Ansar! 's Code of Coodixl. - in Moral Conduct and Authority: The 
Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, ed. B. Daly Metcalf Berkeley. CA: University of 
California Press. 1984. p. 67. 

8 AM Nasr al-SanO). Kitab al-lumd . p. 73. 

9 AM Tdiib al-Makkl. Qdt al-qulub, Cairo: D3r al-Rashdd 1991. p. 97; AM Hinud 
Muhammad AK3haxalI. Ihyd' utim al-dm. Beirut: AI-DJr al-Kutub al-'Umiyya. 1989. 
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vol. 5. p. 122; Abd al Razraq Al-KashanI ftfwtJd/ (Ta»il alQurdn). published as 
Tafilr al-Qu'dn al-karlm and attributed incorrectly to Ibn 'Arab!. Beirut Dar al-Yaqrat 
al'Arsbiyya. 1968. p. 4. 

10 AbO Tahb al-Makkl. Qiil al-qutQb. p. 95; Al-Gha*aB. lhy&\ vol. 5. r>. 85-6. 

1 1 AbO Nasr al-Sana. KMb al-lumd. p. 80. This three stage approach to reading the 
Qur’an alio appear* in AbO Talib al-Makkt's QOt al-qulub In a somewhat diUerenl 
version. pp. 96-7; and in al-GhazJll. IhyA YoL 5. pp. 121-2 

12 AbO Tabb al-Makkl. Qitl al-qutOb. p. 100; Al-GhazSlt. IhyA. vol. 5. p. 123. 

13 AbO Tabb al-Makkl. gflf al-qutOb. p. 97; Al-GhayUlt. IhyX. vol. 5. pp. 122-3. 

14 Al-Kasham. TaWl&t. vol. 1. p. 4; Al-Klshdnfs version of the Iradilioo from Ja'far 
al-Sidiq echoes the hadtth Irixn Ibn Mas’Od. II is said that Ja'far fell down m a lain! 
during p racer and when asked about it be said. “I kepi on repealing the verve until 
I beard it (torn the Speaker of il and 1 saw that which comes to me sometimes from the 
secrets of the realities of the depths (bufilii). the lights of the splendors ol' the heights 
{mutlaUt&t) beyond what is attached to externals (nmdhlr) or hmils (hud tid) with a 
clearly delineated limit (hadd).~ pp. 4-5. 

details each passage borrowed by al-Ghazlll inhis IhyA ulum al-dln. Stuttgart Franz 
Steiner N'erlag. 1992-5. 

16 Abul Quasem has translated this portion of the BiyA xdum aldln in The Recitation and 
Interpretation of the Qurdn. London Kegan Paul Interna tuna], 1982. 

17 Al-Ghazllt. IhyA. vol. 5, pp. 25-79. 

18 Ibid., pp. 80-3; Cl. AbO Tabb al-Makkl. ( hit al-qulub. pp. 97-8. 

19 Literally, ’’bring to his heart (yuhdiru ft qalbihi)." 

20 Al-GhanlL IhyA. vol. 5, pp. 85-5. 

21 Ibid . pp. 85-7. 

22 IbiiL. pp. 87-92. 

23 AI-Qusha>Tl. LatAtfaliihdrdt. Cairo: Dir al-Kutub al-'Arabl. 1968-71. vol 1. p. 232. 

24 Al-Ghazlll. IhyA. vol. 5. pp. 92-100. 

25 ’Abd Allah b. al-’Abbds (d. c.687) is the Companion of the Prophet most ollen quoted 
in commentaries on the Qur’an. 
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6 SOfI COMMENTATORS ON THE QUR’AN 

1 Norman Calder. "Tafslr trom Tabari to Ibo Ksthn: Problems in the description of the 
genre. illustrated with refere n c e to the story of Abraham. - in Approaches to the Quran, 
ed. O R. llawting and AA. Shareef. London: Routledge. 1993. pp. 101-40. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

3 Calder includes cetbography. lexis, syMax. rhetoric. and symboi'aDegcey m the 
category of instrumental structures: and prophetic history; theology, eschatology, law 
and Soilun in the category of ideological structures (Ibid. pp. 105-6). 

4 Ibid. pp. 134 and 134-5. nn. 2-3. 

5 The Soil commentaries that address each rOta of the Quran do Dot comment on each 
and every verse. Some are even more selective, such as the commentary of al-Ghartll 
on the Verse of Light which addresses only one verse and one hadlth. 

6 See 1. Ooldnber’s chapter ’’Koranauslegung tier islamischen Mysbk" in his Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung. Leiden: EJ. Brill. 1952. pp. 180-262; 
and A. Rippin in his articles on ‘Tafslr” for The Encyclopedia of Islam . new ed and 
The Encyclopedia of Religion. 

7 A. Habil. ‘Tradrtional esoteric commentaries on the Quran." in Islamic Spirituality: 
Foundations . ed. S.H. Nasr. New York: Crossroad. 1987. p. 25. 

8 For the lift and works of al-Tustart. see O. Bdwering. The Mystical Vision of Existence: 
The Quranic Hermeneutics of the Soft Sahl al-Tustart . Berlin: Walter De Gruyter. 
1980. pp. 7-75. 

9 Ibid. pp. 100-9. The edition used for this study was published under the title Tafstr al- 
Tustari in Beirut 2002. Although the editor. Muhammad Basil UyOn al-SOil. has added 
Dotes identifying ahadith. and authors and works cited the text appears to be the same 
as the edition entitled Tafstr al-Qurdn al-aztm published in Cairo in 1911. Selected 
passages of this work have been translated into English by M. Sells m Early Islamic 
Mysticism: Sufi. Quran. Mi'ral. Poetic and Theological Writings. New York: Paulist 
Press. 1996, pp. 89-96. 

10 G. Bdwering. Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 128-9. 

11 Ibid. pp. 129-30.262. 

12 Ibid. p. 129. 

13 Information on the life and works of al-Sulaml can be found m several of G.Bowerings 
works: "The Qur'an Commentary of al-Sulaml" in Islamic Studies Presented to 
Charles J. Adams, eds W. llallaq and D. Little. Leiden: EJ. Brill. 1991. pp. 41-6; ’The 
Major Sources on Sulamfs Minor Qur'an Commentary. - Orient. 35. 1996. pp. 35-56; 
Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 1 10-2, and the introduction by Bdwering to 
Al-Sulamls ZiyOdOt haqa’iq al-tafstr (The Minor Quran Commentary). Beirut: Dar 
al-Mashriq. 1986. pp. 15-21. 

14 Al-Sulaml. Haqa’iq al tqfttr. ed. S. 'Urartu Beimt: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya. 2001. 

15 L. Massignon copied the comments attributed to al-Hallaj in his Essai sur les origins 
du lexique technique de la Mystique Musulmane. Paris: J. Vrin. 1968. pp. 359-412 and 
P. Nwyia copied the comments attributed to Ja far al-Sadiq m “Le Talsir mystique 
attnbue & Ja'far al-SSd»|. - Melanges De L'Unncrsite Saint Joseph. 1968. vol. 43. 
pp. 179-230. A few passages from the latter have been translated into English by 
M. Sells. Early Islamic Mysticism, pp. 75-89. A significant amount of material from 
the Haqa’iq al-tqfstr is quoted in Roduhin al-Baqlls commentary Aril is at-bayOn ft 
haqa’iq at-QurOn. Lucknow; 1898. 

16 Al-Sulaml. Ziyaddt haqa’iq al-tafstr ( The Minor Quran Commentary). 

17 Bdwering. "The Major Sources of Sulaml's Minor Qur'an Commentary.” P- 39. The 
inclusion of material attributed to Ja'far al-S&diq has intrigued scholars since 
Massignon first noted it in his Essai (pp. 201-6) because it raises the question of 
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(he relationship between Sol'ism and Shfism in the early stages of Islam. Ho*' much 
J if far al-S&liq's approach to interpretation influenced both Softs ami ShTls Is dill scull 
to determine. Soft exegesis came to be characterized by symbolic and literary Inter- 
pretation based on mystical experiences, but the halbnaxk of Shfl exegeses was alle- 
goocal interpr elation which found hidden Quranic references to ‘All. Fltima. and their 
descendents. Only one of the manuscripts of SulamTs Ilaqdiq contains anything like 
the latter, and this in only one passage which identifies five beings which received five 
of God's names: Muhammad. Alt Fatona. Hasan, and Husayn (Sells. Early Islamic 
Mysticism. T7S). On the basis of an analysis of the isnads given lor Ja'far al-Sadiq's 
sayings m al-SulamtS works and the absetxe of this material m any previous SOB 
works. Bowenng concludes that al-Sulaml was the fust Soft to incorporate the body of 
teachings attributed to Ja'far al-SOdiq into Soflsm. Ibn Taymiyya accused al-Sulaml of 
lymg about what Ja'far al-Sadiq said. (M. al-Dhahabl. Altqfstr Mtmutassirim. Cairo: 
DSr al-Kutub al-hadttha. 1967, p. 386.) Other ShTl sources were used earlier than al- 
Sulamt such as the first lour mums and other ShTl authorities quoted by al-Tustart m 
his tafstr. (Bowering. Mystical Vision. p. 67.) On the existence of mystical esotericism 
in early Shfism. see M. Amir-Moetri. The Divine Guide in Early Shfism: The Sources 
of Esotericism in Islam, trans. D. Streight. Albany. NY: SUNY. 1994. 

18 Bowering. The Qur'an Commentary of al-Sulaml." p. 52. 

19 Bowering. The Mayor Sources of SulamTs Minor Quran Commentary.’’ p. 40. 

20 Bowering. '‘The Quran Commentary of al-Sulaml." p. 56. and Mystical Vision, p. 1 10. 

21 Ibid. p. 51. Cf. Mystical Kision. pp. 136-7. 

22 Nwyia. Exegese Coranique. el Language Mystique: Nouvel essaisur le /clique 
technique des mystiques musulmans. Beaut: Dar El-Mas req. 1970. p. 178. 

23 Quoted by I. BasyOnl in his introAiclioo to al-QushayrTs Lati>‘if al-ish/tr&t. p. 16. 

24 AbOl-Faray Ibn al-Jawrt. Muhhtasar tilth talbts llbts. Beirut: Mu'xssasit al-RisUa. 
1992. pp. 149-51.280-2. 

25 See BasyOnTs introducticei to al-Qusluyrt's latitif alish&r&t. p. 16. and Bowering. 
The Quran Commentary of al-Sulaml." p. 52. 

26 Information on the life and weeks of al-Qushayrt can be found in R. Ahmad. "Abu 
al-Qisim al-Qushairt as aTheoIogian and Commentator." Islamic Quarterly. 12. 1968. 
71-119; BasyQnrs introduction to al-Qusluyn's Latdif al-ishirtt. pp. 19-27. arxl 
H. llalms "Al-Kushayrt" in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed. 

27 Al-Qushayn. Utfifal-ishdrtt. 

28 Ibid. Introduction by BasvQni. p. 42. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. pp. 43-4 and Ahmad. "Abu al-QSsam al-Qushairt." pp. 60-5. 

31 Ibid. pp. 47-9. 

32 In his Takrtj abytt lata if alisl&rtl I -imam al-Qusha\7t »a dirdsat al-minha/ 
al-Qushayrt (Tl-istashdd al adab (Cairo: Al-Saida. 1986). A.A. Mustafa states that al- 
Qushayrt borrows some 4.000 lines from Jihihyya and AbbSsid poetry, adapting them 
to his own themes and purposes by spiritualizing their sensual references. 

33 Information on the life and works of al-GhazUl can be found in M. Walt's "Al-Ghadir 
in The Encyclopedia of Islam and The Encyclopedia o) Religion. For an excellent 
review of scholarly research on al-Ghsrall. see D. Buchman's introduction to 
Al-Gha^lt: The Niche of tights. Provo. UT: Brigham Young University Press. 1998. 

34 N. Heer. "Abo Hamid al-GhazSll s Esoteric Exegesis of the Koran." in Classical 
Persian Sufism: From its Origins to Rumi. ed. L. Lewisohn. London: Khaneqahi 
Nimalullahi Publications. 1993. p. 235. 

35 The edition used here is a parallel Engliih-.Arabic text with English translation by 
Buchman. An earlier English translation was published by WH.T. Gairdner. Lahore: 
Sh.Muhammad Ashral. 1991 (originally published in 1924). 
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36 Quoted in F. Khol oil's A Study on Fakhr al-Dtn al-RUzt and Hii Controversies in 
Tmnsaxiana. Beaut: Da El-Machteq. 1966. p. 13. 

37 Rashid al-Din al-MaybudL Kashf alasrjr wa'uddat al-abrdr. ed 'A.A. Hikmat. 
Tehran: Amu Kablr. 1982-3. 

38 M.M. Rokni. Laldtifi cc QuTdn-i kartm. Mashhad: Mu'assasah-i chap va intishartl-i 
astan-1 quds-1 rlavi. 1996, pp. 31-6. 

39 Al-Maybodl. Kashf al-asrOr. I'd. 1 . p. 1 . There are no independent extant copies of 
al-Ansarts commentary. 

40 Ibid. 

41 B owning. Mystical Vision, p. 36. 

42 Rokni. Latlsysfi az QuTdn-i kartm . pp. 1 15—21. In addition to Rokru’s wort, in Persian 
on Maybudt. .Annabel Keeler will be publishing a monograph in English based on her 
PhD dissertation entitled "Persian Sufism and Exegesis: Maybodfs Commentary on 
the Qur'an, the Kashf alasrdr- (Umveraty of Cambridge. 2001). 

43 Sdbiqdn is a Quranic term used in verses 9:100. 23:61. 35:32. 

44 A.I. Arberry. Shine; Persian City of Saints and fbets. No train. OK: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1960. p. 90. Information on the life and works of Rortnhan can be found 
in C. Ernst. "Rarbehan Baqlf in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed. and RsJzbihOn Baqtl: 
Mysticism and the Rhetoric of Sainthood in Persian Suf ism. Richmond UK: Carom 
Press. 1995. pp. 1-15; and L.Massignon. "La Vie et les oeuvres de Rurbehan Baqli." in 
Opera minora, ed V. Moubarac. Beirut: Dtr al-Ma'arif. 1963. vol. 2. pp. 451-65. 

45 Translated into English by C. Ernst in Ike Unveiling of Secrets: Diary of a Sufi Master . 
Chapel HilL NC: Parvardigar Press. 1997; and analysed in Erast's ROzbikdn Baqtt. 

46 Discussed by H. Corbin m En Islam iranien. Paris: Gallimard 1972. vol. 3, pp. 45-64. 

47 Discussed by C. Ernst as Words of Ecstasy in Sufism. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1985. 
pp. 14-21,85-94. 

48 RQzbihan al-BaqU. ArUis al-baydn fl haqUiq al-Qurtm. Lucknow. 1898. 

49 A. Oodlas. “Psychology and Transformation in the Sufi Qur'an Commentary of 
ROzbihin al-Bujli." Suft Illuminations. 1. 1996. p. 55. n. 4. 

50 Quoted in C. Ernst. “The Symbolism of Bads and Flight in the Writings of Ruzbihan 
Baqli." in The Legacy of Mediaeval Persian Sufism, ed L. Lewisohn. London: 
Khaneqahi Numtullahi. 1992. p. 356. 

51 Ibid., pp. 355-6. 

52 Quoted in Erast. RUzbihdn Baqti. p. xl. 

53 A. Schanmel. Mystical Dimensions of Islam. Chapel Hill. NC: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1975. p. 298. 

54 See P. Lory. Les Commentaires esoteriques du Coran dapres 'Abd ar-lazzaq 
at-Qdslanl. Paris: Les Deux Oceans. 1980. pp. 20-2 and D.B. NLxdonald " 'Abd 
al-Raradq al-Kashan." The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed 

55 On the term "school of Ibn Arab!" and the followers to which it refers, see W. Chittick. 
"The School of Ibn Arabl." History of Islamic Philosophy, ed. S.H. Nasr and 
O. Learn an. London: Rootled ge. 1996. vol. 1, pp. 510-23. 

56 The edition used tin this study was published as Ta/str al-Qur'dn alkarlm and attributed 
to ibo Arabl. Beaut. 1968. The authenticity of the work is discussed in P. Lory. Les 
Commentaires esoteriques. pp. 19-20 and J. Morris. "Ibn Arabi and His Interpreters 
Part II (Conclusion): Influences and Interpretations." Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 107. 1987. p. 101. n.73. Translations of porticos of the commentary have been 
paraphrased and translated into English in M. AyoubS The Qur&n and its Interpreters. 
Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1992 (but attributed to Ibn Arabl); and S. Murata s The Too 
of Islam: A Sourcebook of Gender Relationships in Islamic Thought. Albany. 
NY: SUNY Press. 1992. 

57 W. Chittick. The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-Arabfs Metaphysics of Imagination. 
Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1998. pp. xvi-xx. 
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58 Moms, "lbn 'Arabi and His Interpreters. Part II.” 103-4. 

59 Ibid., pp. 102-3. 

60 Ibid., pp. 105. It is the philosophical underpinning of this kind of technique which 
R. Ahmad has in nund when he suggests that there are two t>pes of SoB commentary, 
symbolic (isfcW or ramzl) and speculative (mean). ‘'Quranic Exegesis and Chssacal 
Tafsit.” The Islamic Quarterly. 12. 1968. 104-5. 

61 Lory. Us Commenlaires esoteriques. pp. 28-33. 

62 Ibid., pp. 3-5. These passages have been translated in Part I. A French translation of 
the entire introduction can be found in Lory. pp. 149-53. 

63 Information on the life and works of al-NlsdbQrl can be found in al-Dbahabl Al-Tqfstr 
ual-mitfatsiritn. Cairo: D3r a!-kufub al-hadltha. 1967. vol. 1. pp. 321-2. 

64 Al-.STsdbtlit. Chora ib at-Qu'dn wa raghdib alfurqOn. Cairo. I%2-70. Portions of 
this commentary have been paraphrased and translated into English m Ayoub. The 
Qur'On and Its Interpreters. 

65 Al-NtsabOrt. Gharaib al -Qur'an, vol. 30. p. 223. 

66 J. Elias. The Thru ne Carrier of God: The Life and Thought of ‘Ala 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 ad-danla 
as-Simnani. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1995. pp. 203-6. Elias gives additional 
inlormation for many of the manuscripts of these tafsSrs. 

67 C£ al-SuyQtls list of the filleen types of knowledge required for the commentator, the 
last of which is "bestowed know ledge” (ilm al-manbiba). which is the know ledge that 
God bequeaths to those who art on whit they know ” AlltqOn ft ulitm al-Qurdn. 
Egypt. 1954-7. pp. 180-1. 


7 QUR ANIC VERSES 18:60-82: THE STORY OF 
mOsA AND AL-KHADIR 

1 AJ. Weosinck. in his article “al-Khadir" in The Encyclopedia of Islam . new ed.. 
identifies the common elements as follows. In the Gilgamesh epic. Gilgamesh travels 
looking for his ancestor who lives al the mouth of the rivers and has been given eter- 
nal life. In the Alexander romance. Alexander is acconpamed by his cook Andreas in 
his search for the spring of life. At one point in their difficult journey. Andreas washes 
a salted fish in a spring that causes it to come alive and swim away. Andreas jumps in 
alter it and attains immortality. In the Jewish legend the prophet Elijah travels with 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, with the condition that he accepts his actions unconditionally. 
Elijah performs a senes of seemingly outrageous acts that are ultimately expUined to 
the perplexed Joshua (vol. 4; pp. 902b-3a) 

2 A.J. Wenainck. "Ilyas.” Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 164b. following the earlier 
opemons of Y.L. Zunx. Abraham Geiger, and Israel Friedlander. For the references for 
these earlier opinions, see B.M. Wheeler. "The Jewish Origins of Qur'an 18:65-82? 
Reexamining Arent Jan Wensinck. Theory." Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
1 18. 1998. 1 55. This article has been rewntten into a chapter in Wheeler’s Moses in the 
Quran and Islamic Exegesis. Loodon: RoutledgeCurzon. 2002. pp. 10-36. 

3 Wheeler. The Jewish Origins of the Qur'an 18:65-82?” pp. 153-71. 

4 AbO Jafar al-Tabari JOmt al-bayOn an ta'nll dy Qur'an, vol. 15. Egypt: Mustafa 
al-Blbl al-Halabl 1954-7. p. 278. 

5 Ibid., vol 15. p. 277. 

6 Ibid., p. 280. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 283. 

9 Ibid., pp. 278-9. 

10 Ibid., p. 279. 

11 Ibid., p. 281. 
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12 Al-Tabari. The History of al-Tabari ffdrikh al-rusul wdl-mulQk): The Children of Israel. 
vol. 3. p. 5. L. Massigrwa in "Elie el son role transhistarique. Khadiriyo. en Islam" 
( Opera Minora. ed.Y. Moubarac. Beirut: Dir al-Ma’irif. 1963. veil. pp. 142-61). Doles 
the common pairing of Khadir and Ilya* and the tact that they axe sometimes even iden- 
tified with one another in Muslim sources. He explores the role of al-Khadir in the 
devotional life of Mudim* and find* his alleged immortality and sainthood. and his 
reported apparition* and act* of intercession functioning as a symbol of messianic 
hope for the poo* and oppressed similar to the role of Elijah in Judnsm and 
Christianity. 

13 Al-Qurtubl. AI-JAmi li-aihkam at-QurtU i wa'I-mubayyin li ma tadammana min 
al-surma wa-dydt al-furqdn, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Arabl. 1980. vol. 11. pp. 41-5. 

14 H. Corbin, inspired by al-Khadir * role a* a spiritual master in the life of Ibn Arab! and 
other Soils, uses coocepls from both Sofism and Jungian analytical psychology to ana- 
lyze the spiritual experience that be believes represents the act of recognizing oneself 
as a disciple of al-Khadir. He v*e»* al-Khadir a* both a person and an archetype who 
lead* each of his disciple* throughout the age* to thetr own theophanies (Creative 
Imagination in the SOTism of Ibn Arab!. Iran*. R. Manheim. Princeton. NJ: Princeton 
University Pres*. 1969. pp. 53-67). 

15 C. Ernst. The Shambala Guide to Sxriism. Boston. MA: Shambhala. 1997. p. 23. 

16 The complete verse reads. And your lord revealed to the bees. Take houses for 
yourselves from the mountains, trees, and from what they build~ 

17 The complete verse reads. And He revealed to the mother of MAsd. Nurse him. bit! 
when you are afraid for him. cast him into the river. Do not be afraid nor grieve, for 
He will return him to you oncf He nil! make him one of the messengers " 

18 Al-Sulamt Ziyitddt hai/aiq of-r^'itr (The Minor Commentary). Beirut: Dir al-Madiriq. 
1986. p. 84. Quoted m ROzbihan al-Baqlfs 'ArAis al-bayAn ft haqdiq al-Qurtm 
(Lucknow. 1898) without the chain of transmission (isndd). vol. 1. p. 592. This 
interpretation is not included in the edition of Al-Dotart’s tqfslr used lor this study. 

19 Al-Sulamt. HaqAiq al-tafstr. Beirut: Dir al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya. 2001. voU. p. 414 and 
RQzbihin. ArXis al-bayttn. vol. 1. p. 591. The use of the word kashf to describe the 
unveiling of certain realities has its basil m the Quranic verses You were heedless of 
this but now He have removed (kasha/hd) your veil (50-22) and That which is imminent 
become) imminent. NO one but God can unveil (kdshtfa) it (53:57-58). In hi* Risdla. 
al-Qushayrt describes three stages of increasing nearness to the truth: presence of the 
heart before God’s sign* (muhddara). unveiling (mukdshafa). and direct witnessing 
(mushlkada). Foe this and other examples of the term kashf xa Sofism. see L. Garde! s 
article ” Kashf in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed. 

20 AboT-’Abba* al-Qlsim b. Mahdt al-Sayyirt. 

21 Al-Sulamt. HaqAiq al-tafstr. vol. l.p.414 and ROzbthSn. Ardis al-baydn. vol. l.p. 591. 

22 Al-Sulamt. ZJydddt haqttiq al-tafstr. pp. 84-5. 

23 Al-Qushi>Ti. Lalttif al ishttrilt. Cairo: Dir al-Kutub al- Arabt. 1968-71. vol. 4. 
pp. 79-80. 

24 Al-RSzl. Al-Tafstr al-kablr. vol. 21. Beirut. 1980. p. 148. 

25 Ibid. 

26 The terms are found in Islamic theology as far back as the Ash-art ichokars Abu Bair 
al-Biqallinl (d. 1013) and Abd al-Qiha h Tahir al-Baghdidl (d 1037-8). See 
F. Rosenthals Knowledge Triumphant The Concept of Knowledge in Medieval Islam. 
Leiden: E.J. Brill. 1970. pp. 216-18. 227-30 and AJ. VSknsinck * The Muslim Creed: 
Its Genesis and Historical Development. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1965. p. 250f. 

27 AI-RSzt. Al-Tafstr al-kablr. vol. 21. p. 149. 

28 Al-Rizls use of the phrase "coosiderative types of knowledge (al-ulum al-nazariyya )" 
is confining because be appear* to be using it as a synonym for "necessary types of 
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knowledge (al-'ulum at-darOriyya)". II is possible that be Is using the adjective nazari 
In Its broadest sense to refer to consideration (nazar) by the five physical senses and 
the Intellect before it engages In the processes of inference or deduction. But then he 
uses the noun “cousaderatwio - (no rar) In the opposite category, to describe an acquired 
form of knowledge. It is this second usage that Is the more common, and the term spec- 
ulative knowledge film nazatl) is olten used as a synonym foe acquired (muktasab or 
kasbtl knowledge. See Rosenthal Knowledge Triumphant, pp. 216-18. 227-30 and 
Wens ice k. The Muslim Creed, p. 250f. 

29 Al-RdzL Al-Tafstr al-habxr. vol. 2 1 . p. ISO. 

30 M. Watt, following Miguel Asin. does not consider Al-Risdlat al-laduniyya to be an 
autbentK work of al-(i ha/all. He quotes Asin’s observation concerning the sinularity 
between the work and the Risdla fd-nafs wdl-rdh of Ibn Arab!: Min judged the 
terminology and ideology of the latter work to be distinctly that of Ibn Arabl's and 
therefore judged Al-Risdlat at-laduniyya as incorrectly attributed to aKihazSli. Watt 
judges the work as inauthentic on this basis and his own assessment that the work is 
uncharacteristic of al-Gh mill's thought as demonstrated in works of indisputable 
authenticity. According to Watt, in Al-Risdlat al-laduniyya. al-Oha/ill gives precedence 
to reason faql) over revelation, and he makes a distinction between revelation (uu/iy) 
and inspiration (ilhdm). The fits! idea is contrary to die precedence given to revelation 
in aKihatall's Al-Munqidh min al-daldl and the second idea is not discussed there or m 
the Mishka t al-anwdr. an omission Watt finds puzzling if this distinction was part of al- 
Ghazall's belief ("The Authenticity of the Works Attributed to al-Ghazilu" Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society'. 1952. pp. 33-4). In response to Asm’s textuil ev idence, the 
mention of a treatise by al-Ghaflll on itm ladunnt in al-RdzI's tafstr demonstrates that 
a book on this topic attributed to al-GhizUll existed before 1209. the year of al-Rkzl's 
death, at which time Ibn Arab! was in his early forties. It seems unlikely then, that Ibn 
'.Arabl's Al-Risdla ftl-nafs vall-rQh could have been the source of the treatise mentioned 
here. The additional arguments made by Watt on the basis of the content of the Risdla 
al-laduniyya are not. in my opinion, sullicient to disprove the authenticity of the week. 
Al-GhazUl is not elevating the human faculty of the intellect over revelation in At- 
Risdla al-laduniyya. but rather the Umversil Intellect. The distinction between reve- 
lation and inspiration is found in early Soli!™- *> adaption by al-Ghazall b 
unsurprising and is not inconsistent with the ideas found in his lhyd‘ UtUm al-dln. 

31 Al-GhazJ.lt. Al-Risdlat at-laduniyya. Cairo, nd.. pp. 19-26. A English translation of 
this treatise was done by M. Smith. ‘‘Al-RisJdat Al-Laduniyya.” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 1938. 177-200. 353-74. 

32 The notion of the Universal Soul ( al-nafs al-kulll) and the Universal Intellect yal-'aql 
al-hdtt ) are found m the Neoplatonsc teachings of Plotinus, as Smith points out in the 
introdictsoo to her translation of this treatise, pp. 181-6. AI-GhazJ.ll understands these 
metaphysical concepts as the equivalent of the Quranic terms Tabiet" (lawh) 
(Al-GhazJ.lt. Al-Risdlat al-laduniyya. p. 25) and "Pen” (qalam) (Smith's introduction 
p. 196, n. 6). 

33 Cf. Ibn Sind in his ft ithbdt al-nubuwudt (Beirut: Dir al-Nahdr lrl-Nashr. 1968). 
where be writes. “Revelation is the emanation and the angel is the received emanating 
power that descends on the prophets as if it were an emanation continuous with the 
universal intellect'' (p. 45: English translation taken from M. Marmura. “On the Proof 
of Prophecies and the Interpretation of the Prophets’ Symbols and Metaphors. - m 
Medieval Mitical Philosophy- A Sourcebook, eds. R. Lerner and M. Mahdi. Ithaca. 
NY: Cornell University Press. 1963. p. 1 15); for an analysis of Ibn Sind's ideas on the 
nature of prophecy and the Intellect as a cause of human thought, see HA. Davidson's 
A/farabi. Avicenna, and A\erroa. on Intellect: Their Cosmologies. Theories of the 
Active Intellect, and Theories of Human Intellect . Oxlcod: Oxford University Press. 
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1992. pp. 83-94. 1 16—23) Davidson demonstrates the influence of Ibn Sim on 
aMtadln MishkOl al-an*\ 4r (pp. 129-44). an influence that is also apparent in 
Al-RisOlal at-Usduniyya. Curiously, a copy of Al-RisOlat al-laduniyya exists in a 
manuscript attributed to Ibo Slni in a library in Istanbul. It is listed asAl-Itm al-ladunt 
m O.C. Ana walls conprehensive bibliography of works attributed to Ibn Slna 
{MUallaf/It Ibn SlnO. Cairo: D3r al-Malnf. 1950. p. 231) and has been published 
as such m H. 'AsWAI-taftlr al-QurOnt well lughat al-stiftyya ft fatsafa Ibn Slna. Beirut 
AlMu'assasit al-lami’iyya li’l-Dirasai wal-Nashr waT-TaxT. 1983. Neither Anawali 
Dor 'Asl mention that it is the same work as the work attributed to al-Gba/dll. 

34 We have already seen that al-Ghatlll recommends in his Fdysal al-tafriqa that the Soil 
who claims to be released Horn the obligations of religious law should be killed 
(Dir al-Naahr al-Maghrabiyya. 1983), p. 28. 

35 Al-Qurtubl Al-Jdmi li aMUm al-QurOn. vol. 11. pp. 40-1. 

36 Ibid , sol. 11. pp. 28-32. 

37 Material which al-MaybOdl uses as well m his discussion of the same tcpic in his Kashf 
alasrOr ho uddat al-abrOr. Tehran: Amir Kablr. 1982-3, sol. 20. p. 232. as put of his 
commentary on the miraculous and instantaneous transporting of the throne of the 
Queen of Saba 1 to the court of Sulaymin (QuTin 27:38). 

38 Fins h Isi al-Dlnawirl al-Baghdidl (d. 951). 

39 Al-SulamL Haqdiq abtafstr, vol. 1 . p. 4 1 5 arsl RO/bihin. An iis al-baydn vol. 1 . p. 593. 

40 AboT-llusayn al-llusrl (d. 981). 

Al-Sulaml. HaqOtiq at- tafslr. vol. l.p.415 aixl RdrbthSn Artis al-b*n<0n. vol. l.p. 593. 
Al-QushayTl. Lata if al-ishOrOt. vol. 4. p. 78. 

Ibid., vol 4. p. 83. 

Al-Thalabl Qisas at-anbiyX: MtuammQ bil-'Arais al-ma/alis. Egypt: Maktabat 
al-Jumhtlriyya ai-Arabiyya. 195?, p. 123. 

45 Al-lha'labt's Antis at-matdtu is considered to be the first independent collection of 
stceies of the prophets (T. Nagel. “Kisas al-Anbiya 1 *' in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new 
ed and W.M. Thackston. Introduction to The Tala of die Prophets of alKistti. Boston. 
MA: TVayne Publishers. 1978. p. xvi). This material from lews and Christians was 
considered problematic lairly early on in the Muslim community. O. Newby has sug- 
gested (hat the israiliyy&t narratives included in al-Tabufs If sir already represent 
“the remains of a moribund tradition" that found a more congenial home in the genre 
of qisas al-anbiya ' because of its less exacting standards CTafsB IsralhyaC Journal 
of the American Academy of Religion. 47. 1979. 685-97). AI-Thalabt's tafslr. Al-Kashf 
mtl-bayOn an tafslr al-QuPan . was criticized foe its use of the same kind of material. 
Ibn Taymiyya praised the exegete al-Baghawt (d sometime between 1 1 17 and 1 122) 
for writing an abridged version of al-Tha'Iabls tafslr purged ol the “interior traditions 
and heretical opemons." thereby producing a tafslr that Ibn Taymiyya judged superior 
to those of al-Zamakhshart and al-Qurtubl. two exegeles who quoted al-Thalabt 
frequently (quoted in P.G. Riddell. The Transmission of Narrative-Based Exegesis in 
Islam" in Islam: Essays on Scripture. Thought and Society', eds P.G. Riddell and 
T. Street. Leiden: E.J. Brill. 1997. p. 67). 

46 R. Amaldez states that al-Qurtubl made very little use of this material (“Al-Kurtubl” in 
The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed.. vol 5. p. 531b) but the index to ai-Qurtubl's 
tafslr. FahOris al-Jdmt li-ahkOm al-Qurtn (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'lhniyya. 1988) 
cites something like 250 citations from al-Thalabl alone, and as men tuned in the 
previous note. Ibo Taymiyya cnticiad al-Qurtubl for using this material. One example 
of al-Qurtubl’s use ol al-Tha labl s material will demonstrate what a at issue here. It is 
a comment on Monk's reaction to al-Khadn's killing of the boy. 

When MOsS said “Wave you killed an innocent soul... 7, ~ al-Khadir 
become angry, lie npped oil' the left shoulder of the boy and then peeled 
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the din off of It. There, on the booe of the shoulder. was written. 'An 
infidel who will never believe m God" (Al-Qulubl. Al-J&mi liahkdm 
alQurdn. vol.ll:21. Al-Tha'labl. Qisas al-anbiyr, p. 127). 

Thu tradition would seem to warrant questioning because it contradKts the chronology 
of the Quranic narrative in which al-Khailir refuses to explain his actions until they 
part. Al-Quitubl demonstrates hu critical method with regard to traditions elsewhere m 
his tafsJr, but here be is silent, and one wonders whether his choice to include this 
material is bused on hu appreciation of the entertaining manner m which it is written. 
The genre of the stories of the prophets ttfisas al-anbi fyfl) was closely connected to the 
preaching profession where the importance of leeping the attention of ones audience 
with a story' well lokl was understood. 

47 In hu Risdla al-Quahayrt calls the station of desire {irdda) the first station of those who 
seek God (Principles of Sufism, trims. B. von Schlegell. Berkeley. CA: Mitan Press. 
1992. p. 175). 

48 Al-MaybudJ. Kashf al-asrdr. vol. 16. pp. 726-8. 

49 Ibid., pp. 728-9. 

50 Ibid., p. 729. 

5 1 A reference to Qur'an 89:27-8: O soul at peace return to your Lord, well pleased and 
h ell-pleasing. The Soils believed in a potential progression of the soul from that winch 
commands evil ( al-nqfs al-ammdra ) as in Qur'an 12:53. truly the soul commands evil 
unless my Lord has mercy, to the soul which blames fal-nafs al-lawndma) as In Qur'an 
75:2, Nay. I call to witness the blaming soul, to the soul at peace ( ai-nafs 
al-mutma‘inna ) (A SchimmeL Mystical Dimensions of Islam. Chapel Hill. NC: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1975. p. 1 12). For al-Kashanfs definition of these 
three stages see note 61 . 

Al-MaybudJ. Kashf al-asrdr. vol. 16. pp. 729-30. 

The expression "the one who was carried (m ahmtilf Is also used in al-Qushayrt. 
RQebihan. Ardis al-taydn. vol. I. p. 590. 

55 A reference to the Qur'an 25:53. It is He who has let forth the two seas. This one is 
sweet and thirst-quenching, and the other is salty and bitter, and 35: 1Z The two seas 
are not alike. This one is sweet thirst-quenching and pleasant to drink and the other is 
salty and bitter. 

56 Al-Klshanl. Ta'wilat. published as Tafslr at-Qurdn al-kartm and attributed incorrectly 
to Ibn Arabl Beirut: D ax al-Yaqol al-'Arabiyya. 1968. vol. 1. p. 766. 

57 Al-KashanL as has been mentioned, was a follower of the ideas of Ibn Arabl. but in the 
passage his allegiance to Ibn Stna is far more apparent. Ibn Arab) adapted some of Ibn 
Slna's terminology and concepts, but adapted them to he own thought far more exten- 
sively than al-Kasham does here; al-KashJeit's Interpretation of the Mdsi and al-Khadir 
story follows Ibn Slna's theories ol the soul and know ledge closely. Summaries of these 
theories can be found in S.M. A than s Avicenna: His Life and Works (London: George 
Allen and L'nwm. 1958). pp. 136-67 and P Heath's Allegory and Philosophy in 
Avicenna ( Ibn Sina): With a Translation of the Book of the Prophet Muhammad 's Ascent 
to Heaven. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1992. pp. 53-106. 

58 Elsewhere al-Kashant uses the term Holy Spint irdh al-qitdus) to describe al-Khadir 
(Istildhdt al-sufiyya. London: Octagon Press. 1991. p. 160). In Ibn Slna's terminology, 
the lioly Intellect ( al-'aql al-qudstf refers to a soul which is blessed with the highest 
level of intellectual aptitude, an aptitude reserved for prophets (Heath. Allegory and 
Philosophy in Avicenna, pp. 89-90). 

59 Al-Kasham. TaMildl. vol. 1. p. 768-9. Ibn Stna also made spiritual discipline a pre- 
requisite fee obtaining higher knowledge m his Al-lshdrdt wa'I-tanMhdt (Tehran. 
1958). although he does not mention emulation of another nor does he use the term 
"heart (qalb)." 
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60 Ibn Sind understood tbc buman soul as canonised ol three parts: Ibe vegetative (naMfl) ar 
natural (fabf I) soul wh«h governs the natural processes of the body; the animal 
(AaymnM) soul which go. etna instinctive and voluntary movement, the latter being bused 
on desire or anger, and perception through five external and five internal senseis; and the 
rational {ndtiqa) soul, muque to man. which is made up of the practical (‘amah) and 
tbeceetK-al Inman) intellects which enable men to seek moral and intellectual perfection 
(Al'nan. Avicenna, pp. 1 36-9; Heath. Allegory and Philosophy m Avicenna, pp. 60-5). 

61 Al-Kishanl. T/lnilai. vol 1. pp. 769. 772. We have already mentioned the different stages 
of the soul in al-Maybudls allegorical mterpretition. Al-Kisham defines these three 
stages as follows. ‘The commsnding soul (al-nofi alammOra) is that which leans 
towards the bodily nature (al-labta al-badanhya) and commands ooe to sensual pleas- 
ures and lusts and pulls the heart (qalb) m a downward direction It is the testing place of 
evil and the source of blameworthy morals and bad actions. God scud tndy the soul 
commands evil <12;53). The blaming soul (at-aafs allawndmi) is that which his been 
illuminated by the light of the heart to the extent that it awakens horn the habit of for- 
getiulness. It becomes watchful and begins to improve its stale, wavering between the two 
directions oflcedliness and creature Lmesss. Whenever something bad emanates tram its 
unjust temperament, the light of divine awakening overtakes it and it begins to blame 
itself and to turn tram it. asking far forgiveness and returning to tbc door of the Forgiving 
and the Compassionate. Because of this. God mentions it in oaths; Nay. / call lo witness 
the Warning soul (75:2) The soul at peace < al na/s almutmdinna) is that whose illumi- 
nation has been perfected by the light of the heart so that it has last its blameworthy qual- 
ities and become shaped by praiseworthy morals. It has turned towards the direction of 
the heart altogether, following it in rising up to the abode of the workl of holiness (Atom 
alqudus). freed horn the abode of uncleanhnesa. diligent in acts of obedience, dwelling 
in the presence of the highesi of degrees until its Lord addresses it. ‘O soul at peace, 
return to your Lord, well pleased and we II -pleasing. Enter among my servants and enter 
my Garden (85:27-30)' of the absolute (ta/arrudf flstiUhAt al-suftyya. pp. 77-8). 
Al-Klshanl. Ta-wildt. vol. 1. pp. 770. 772. 

Ibid., p. 770. 

According to Ibn Sim. the rational soul is made up of the practical and tbeoretKal 
faculties or intellects The practical intellect mediates between the vegetal and animal 
souls and the theoretical intellect, using the rationality of the latter to control the 
appetites and passions of the farmer by fostering ethical behavior. The practical 
intellect deals with the particulars of the external material world while the tbeoretKal 
intellect has the potential to understand universal concepts received from the Active 
Intelligence (al-'aql al-fd'Al). either through a slow process of applied logic or imme- 
diate intuition {hods'), a potential which may or may not be actualized. Al-Kdshanl 
adopted Ibn Sind’s concepticei of the practical and tbeoretKal intellects (P. Lory. Les 
Commentaires csoteriques du Coran ttapres Abd ar-RazzAq al-Q&ihiOit. Paris: Les 
Deux Oceans. 1980. p. 76) and viewed the Active Intelligence as the equivalent of the 
angel Gabnel or the Holy Spirit (rUh alqiidui) (p. 55). 

Al-Klshanl. Ta'wilAt. vol. 1. p. 773. Elsewhere. al-Kdshanl states that the heart (qalb) 
is what the philosopher (al-hahtm) calls the rational soul ( al-nafs at-nOtiqa) {Istildhdt 
al-sufiyya. p. 141). 

Al-NlsdbCrt Ghartib alQurtm »a raghA'ib at-furqdn. Cairo; Muitaft al-Babt 
al-llalabt. 1962-70. vol. 16. p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

Al-Sulaml. Hatfliq al-tafslr. vol. 1. p. 417; RQzbihdn. 'Artis al-baydn. vol. 1. p. 595; 
Al-Maybudl. Kashf al-asr&r. vol 16. p. 730. 

Ibid 

Cf. Ibn ‘ Aid's interpretation of "We wanted " where tbe ”we” refers to al-Khadir and Mask. 
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71 Al-Maybudl adds a comment here: “For whoe'er is able to sacrifice his own qualities 
(rifilf) on the holy path. We will paint the secrete of the different types of knowledge 
of the real in his heart Ice We taught him knowledge from Our very presence (min 
ladurmd) (vol. 16. p. 728). 

72 RtUbihan understands this first station as one of mystical union, while al-llallij 
describes it as the total mastery (isttl/t) of God. 

73 Ibid., vol 1. p. 595. 

74 M. Chodksewicz. An Ocean Without Shore : Ibn Arabi. the Booh, and the law. Albany. 
NY: SUNY Press. 1993. pp. 30. 45. 
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9 QUR'AN 24:35 (THE LIGHT VERSE) 
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1952. pp. 180-5. 

2 Al-Tabari. Mmt al-baydn an ta'wll Ay Qur'an. Egypt. 1954-7. vol. 18. p. 135. God b 
called “the Guide (fcWl) - in Quranic verses 22:54 and 25:31. 

3 Al-Tabari. Jam' al-bayOn. vol. 18. p. 135. 

4 Al-R&d Al-Tafotr alkablr . Beirul. 1980, vol. 23. p. 224: al-Qurtubl. AI-JdmT liMOm 
di-Qur'an, Beirul: Dir al-Kutub al-Arabt. vol. 12. p. 257. 
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7 See the section on the attribute* of God in L. Garde tl article. "AlUh" m Encyclopedia 
of Islam, new ed. 

8 Al-Rarl. Al-Tafslr al-kablr . vol. 7, pp. 181-2. 

9 Al-Rart appears to have used al-Zamakhshart's al-Kashshdf ‘an haqdiq al-tamll a* a 
basil Ice his phikiSogKal and grammatical comments, although in an abridged form 
and not uncritically (Ccylan. Theology and Tahir in the Motor H'orks of Fakhr al-Dtn 
al-Rdsl. Kuala Lurrpur. International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization. 
1996. pp. 16, 19-20; A.H Johns. "Solomon and the Queen of Sheba: Fakhr al-Dtn 
al-Rtofs Treatment of the Quranic Telling of the Story." Ah-Nahmin. 24. 1986. 
76-80. 

10 Al-Ra/I. Al-Tqfstr al kablr. vol. 7. pp. 223-4. 

1 1 Quran 2:257. God ii the foiend of those n*o behe>e He brings them out of the shadows 
inn Ike light. 6: 122. Why. is he who was dead and We gave him life and made a tighi 
for him like him who is in the depths of darkness from which he cannot come out?; and 
42:52. But We made it a light by which We guide those whom We will of Our servants. 

12 Al-RazL Al-Tafstr al-kabr. vol. 23. p. 224. 

13 Ibid., vol 23. pp. 224-30. 

14 F. Rosenthal understands al-Razrs exegesis as a rebuttal to al-Ghardlf* view 
{Triumphant Knowledge The Concept of Knowledge in Mediewsl Islam. Leiden: 
EJ. BrilL 1 970, p. 160), but thu reading does not take into account the fact that al-Rifl 
states that there is no contradiction between his own preferred view and that of 
al-Gtaeill. 

15 W. Heinrichs. "On the Genesis of the Haqlqa-Majdz Dichotomy." Studio Islamica. 59. 
1984. 136-7 and “Contacts Between Scriptural Hermeneutics and Literary Theory." 
Zeitschrift fur Geschichle derArabisch- Islamischen Wissesvchaften. 7, 1991-2. 256-7. 

16 Al-R&zL Al-Tafslr al kablr. vol. 7. pp. 181-231 sMSharh asmd Allah tadla ual-sifot, 
Cairo: Maklaba al-KulliyM al-Azhanyya. 1976. pp. 346-8. 

1 7 Ibn Taymiyya Al-tafslr al-kablr. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-llmiyya. 1988. vol. 5. p. 422. 

18 This is what the Asharts and Hanbalts called themselves because they believed that 
they alone affirmed God's attributes. 

19 The fahmiyya were an early sect said to have been founded by Jahm b. Salwan (d 746) 
who. like the Mutmla. demed the distinct existence of God's attributes and therefore 
resorted to their interpretation (tdwll). 

20 lbn Taymiyya. Al-Taftlr al-kablr. vol. 5. p. 421. Cf. al-Rid. in ha Shark al-asmd’: 
Know that light is the name ol that mode of being {kayfiyya) which has darkness as its 
opposite, and it is impossible that God (al-haqq) could be that for several reasons The 
fust is that this mode of being comes and goes tut it is inconceivable that God 
( al-haqq ) could be lie that. The second reason is that bodies (aisdm) are alike in cor- 
poreality but different with regards to light arid darkness, so that light is a mode of 
being m need of a body in which to exist, but the Necessary Existent (wdfib al-wu/Ud) 
could never be like that. The third reason is that light is the contrary to darkness, and 
far be it from God to have an opposite or an antagonist The fourth reason is that 
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God laid, the similitude of His light, so He attributed light to Himself. If He were a 
light then this attribution of a thing to Himself would be inconceivable. Therefore. God 
is net a light, nor is He a thing qualified by this mode of being because this mode of 
being can only be understood as established in bodies, pp. 546-7. See also al-RaAs 
Al-Tafstr al-kabtr. vol. 23. p. 225. 

21 Ibn Taymiyya. Al-Tafstr al-kabtr. sol. 5. p. 450. 

22 Ibid., p. 429. 

25 Ibid., pp. 455-S. 440. 

24 Ibn Taymiyya's view on the Light Verse beats further investigation. According to 
I. Pav lin. in his Bughtal al-Murtadd Ibn Taymiyya refers to the hadlth that says. “His 
veil is light." to Justify interpreting the word "light" and to reject the liletal reading that 
equates God with light (The Medieval Debate over Quranic Hermeneutics: Ibn 
Taymiyyah's Discussion of al-Ghatalls Metaphysics in the Bughiat al-Murtadd. Piper 
presented at the American Academy of Religion Annual Meeting. Atlanta. GA. 
Nov. 22-25, 2005). 

25 D. Buchman has done an admirable job of locating the Soil nuiims and akadith 
m Mishkdt al-anndr. See his translations for these references, which will not be 
repeated here. 

26 Al-Ghadll. AI-GhatOlt The Niche of Lights, trans. D. Buchman. Provo. UT: Brigham 
Young University Press. 1998. pp. 1-2. The English translations of Mishkttl at wm&r 
quoted in this chapter are those of Buchman. although I have added some of the 
transliterated Arabic. 

27 Ibid., p. 4. 

28 Ibid. pp. 5-13. 

29 Ibid., p. 18. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 

32 For these and other criticisms Ibn Taymiyya made of the Soils, see W. Chittxi. "ROml 
and u ahdat al-nujiaT in Poetry and Mysticism in Islam: The Heritage of Rurnl. eds. 
A. Banani. R. Hovjnncun. and G. Sabagh. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
1984. pp. 85-7; A. Knysh. Ibn Arabl in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a 
Polemical Image in Mediexat Islam. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1999. pp. 87-11 1; and 
T. MicheL A Muslim Theologian s Response to Christianity: Ibn Taymiyya s At- Jonah 
al-Sahih. Delmar. Caravan. 1984. pp. 5-14. 24-59. 

33 AI-GhazJlt. The Niche tif Lights, p. 24. 

34 Ibid., p. 20. 

35 For exanple. G. Biiwenng writes. "Ibn al- Arabrs theory transformed the early Sufis’ 
psychological experience of mystical union into an ontological speculation an the unity 
of being, propelling the idea of tanhid to a dynamic conclusion” (Tbn al-’Arabts 
Cceicept of Tune.” m God is Beautiful and He Loves Beauty. Bern: Peter Lang. 1994). 
p. 75. In his "Bewildered Tongue: The Semantics of Mystical Union in Ishm.” Sells 
remarks that ’The move from the dialogical languige of union found in HallaJ and 
Brslami to the mystical dialectic of Ibn ‘Arab! need not be seen, as it often has been 
seen, as a decadent movement tram genuine experience to intellectual abstraction... 
Mystical union transforms philoscp local arid other objective or scientific discourse, 
even as the philosophical language offers a new dimension of critical self-awareness 
and logical precision to the mystical" (in Mystical Union in Judaism. Christianity, and 
Islam, eds M. Idel and B. McGinn. New York: Continuum. 1996). p. 116. One oflbn 
’Arab's critics. Sa d al-Dtn Taftt/ant (d. 1 389 or 1390). acknowledged an outward sim- 
ilarity belweeo the metaphysical views of al-Ghaifllf and Ibn '.Arab! and his followers, 
but insisted that a closer examination of their works demonstrated the orthodoxy of 
the former and errors of the latter. He criticized Ibn 'Arabl and his followers lor dis- 
torting the Soil concepts of annihilation {fond) and subsistence (baqd). mistakenly 
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undemanding subjective mystical experience as indicative of the objective reality of 
things (Kaysh. lbn Ambi In the Later Islamic Tradition. pp. 150-3). The differences 
between the metaphysical theories of al-Gbazdll and I bn 'Arab! is an area which war- 
rants further investigation, but the fact remains that al-Ohartlll preceded Ibn Arab! m 
making ontological statements based on mystical experience and adopting philosophi- 
cal and theological language and terminology to systematise the view of reality alluded 
to in earlier Soil statements and writings. 

36 lbn Sim. FI ithbdt alnubuvovdt li-lbn Sind. Beirut: Ddr al-NaMr Hl-Nashr. 1968, 
p. 49. The English translation here is M. Manama's. "On the Proof of Prcphecses and 
the Interpretation of the Prophets’ Symbols and Metaphors." in Medieval Political 
Philosophy: A Sourcebook ed. R. Leraer and M. Mahdi. Ithaca. NY: Ccenell University 
press. 1963. p. 116. 

37 Al-Ghaxill /*» t ulum al-dtn. VOl 5. Beirut: Al-Ddr al-Kutub al-Thniyya. 1989. 
pp. 173-4. W. Outtick indicates that this same verse drew the attention of Ibn ’Arabt 
who cites it more often than my other verse to show what Chittick calls the "radical 
ambiguity of existence. - The Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn al-'AnibTs Metaphysics of 
Imagination. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1989. pp. 113-4. 

38 Al-Rdxt. Al-Tafstr alkablr. sol. 23. pp. 232-5. 

39 Ibid., p. 235. 

40 Al-QurtubL Al-Jdml li-ahkOm alQurin. sol 12. p. 206. The ahtidlth aKjurtuh ts 
referring to here are those quoted in Ibn Taynnyya! discussioo of the Light Verse: 
"O God praise be to You. light ol the heavens and the earth and what is in them.” and 
the Prophets reply to the question of bow he saw his lord "1 see a hght.” 

41 Ibid., p.263. 

42 Ibid., p. 264. 

43 lbn Taymiyya. At-Tafslr al-kattir. vol. 5. p. 422. CL sl-Raa The portico of the servant 
in [Gods name "light"]: Know that the light of the heart is an expression lor knowl- 
edge of God who said Anyone for nAom Cod does not appoint a light has no light 
(24:40). The shaykhs have said that light is that which illuminates the hearts of the 
sincere by its declaration of God’s unity and illuminates the innermost hearts of the 
lovers by its confirmation. It is said that it a that which beautifies human beings by 
giving form (foswfr) and the innermost hearts lasrdr) by llhimination It is said that 
it is that which enlivens the hearts of the Gnostics by the light of its knowledge 
and enlivens the souls of the worshipers by the light of its worship (Sharh al-asmO 1 
p. 348). 

44 lbn Taymiyya is relerring to AbO ’Abd al-Rahman al-Suiunfs Haqx iiq al-tafstr. 

45 lbn Taymiyya! choice of words here shows that he a following the teachings of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal with regards to using material that is judged weak in transmission. Elsewhere 
lbn Taymiyya quotes Ibn l lanbil as saying. “ ‘If a tradition deals with ha/dl and harOm 
(legal matters), we are rtrict regarding chains of transmission; and if it deals 
with targhlb and tarhlb we are lenient.’ lbn Taymiyya paints out that this is one of the 
reasons why the itfamd use alhadlth al-datf (weak tradition) tor fad/Til al-'amal 
(virtuous deeds). By so doing, they do not intend, however, to make them the basis 
of legally suggested deeds (istihbdb). far istihbdb is an Islamic legal matter that 
should be based on an Islamic legal argument (dalll short).'' (D. Syafruddin. "The 
Principles of lbn Taymiyya! Quranic Interpretation. M.S. Thesis. Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University. Montreal. 1994. p. 68); the quote from lbn Hanbal is 
found in Ibn TaymiyyaS Ma/mit falttod Ibn Taymiyya: al-hadlth. Beirut. 198-. vol. 18. 
p. 65). 

46 The qar/tinita was a movement appearing in the late ninth century which combined 
esoteric doctrines and practices with programs tor social justice. 

47 lbn Taymiyya. AITaftlr al-habtr. vol. 5. p. 423. 

48 One of the epithets of Muhammad which means "the chosen one.” 
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49 Al-Sulaml. HaqOlq ad-tafstr. vol. 2. Beirut: Dir al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya. 2001. p. 47; Mb 
at-Sadiq. "Le Talsir Mystique attribute a Ga'far Sadiq." Melanges De L'lMvmrke Saint 
Joseph. 43. 1968. pp. 21 1-12; and ROzMrin. Arais cd-baydn voL 2. p. 84. 

50 The Arabic in al-Tabart here literally means, -entrance" (madkhal) and “exit" 
(makhrafl. Al-Razl writes that al-Rabl asked Abffl-' Aliya (d. 708-9 or 714) about 
these words and he replied that they meant one’s private and public affairs (sirruhu uu 
’alannaiahu). 23:237. 

Al-Tabari, JUmi al-baydn. vol. 18. p. 138. 

Al-Tustart. Taf.tr al-Tus tat. Beinit: DU al-Kutub al-Tbniyya. 2002. pp. 40-1. The 
English translation here is that of M. Sells. Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi. Quran. 
Mfrtn. /belle and Theological Writings. New York: Paulist Press. 1 996, p. 11. 
Al-Tustart. Tafstr al-Tus tat. p. 69. The full English translation of this passage can be 
lound in M. Sells. Early Islamic Mysticism, pp. 93-4 and is discussed In G. Bowenng. 
The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical islam: The Quranic Hermeneutics of the 
Suf) Sahl at-Tustarl. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter. 1980. pp. 153-4. 

On the basis of his reading of al-Tus tarts entire Quranic commentary. Bowenng 
summarises al-Tustarl's vision of the relationship between God Muhimmad and man 
as follows; "God Is light that Issues forth m its radiance and articulates itself In the pri- 
mordial light of Muhammad the primal man and archetypal mystic. This divme light 
pervades the whole universe of thls-worldly and other-worldly realities and represents 
the hidden marrow of tbelr existence... The primordial Muhammid represents the 
crystal which draws the divme light upon itself absorbs it in Its cote (the heart of 
Muhammad), projects it unto mankind in the Quranic scripture, and enlightens the 
soul of mystic man... Man issues as an infinitely small particle of divine light in 
pre-existential eternity and achieves his final fulfillment as he is engulfed by the divine 
light m post-existential eternity" ( Mystical lision. pp. 264-5) The concept of the 
Muhammadan light InUr Muhammad!) was a controversial coe. with some scholars sixh 
as al-Gharlll and Ibo Taymlyya rejecting the notion of Muhammad s pre-existence, 
interpreting instead the primordial creation of Muhammad as referring only to his pre- 
destination. A less controversial term which later Softs adopted to describe Muhammad's 
primordial nature was the Muhammadan reality (haqlqa Muhammadiyya). a term olten 
discussed with reference to the Light \brse (U. Ruben. *Wr Muhammadl in The 
Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed.). 

Al-Hallaj. DiwUn al-Haltaf. Kohn: Al-Kamel Verlag. 1997. pp. 119-22. 

Quoted in al-SulamL Ziyadat haqaiq al-tafstr ( The Minor Commentary ). Beirut: D3r 
al-Mashriq. 1986. p. 105. 

Ibid., p. 106. 

Al-llallaj quoted in al-Sulaml. Haqaiq al-tafstr. vol. 2, p. 49; L. M assigned. Essai sur 
les origins du /clique technique de la Mystique Musulmane. Pans: 3. Vrin. 1968. 
p. 385; and ROrbihta. Arais at-baydn. vol. 2. p. 85. 

Al-Sulaml. Haqaiq ol-tq/slr. vol. 2. p. 49; Massignon. Essai. p. 385. 

Al-Sulaml. Haqaiq al- tapir. vol. 2. p. 50; Massignon. Essai. pp. 385-6; and al- 
Maybuih. Kashf al-asrAr. vol. 6, pp. 546-7. 

Quoted m al-Sulaml. Haqaiq al-tafstr. vol. 2. p. 45 and ROtbihdn. 'Arais al-bayAn. 
vol 2. p. 83. 

Al-Sulaml Haqaiq al-tafstr. vol. 2. p 49 and ROzbihln. Arais al-bayan. vol. 2. p. 85. 
Al-Gharflt. The Niche of lights, p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 25. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 36-7. 

67 Ibid., pp. 45-50. See H. Landolt’s article "GhaaSll and 'Rehgionsrrissenschaft': 
Scene Notes cei the MishkAt al-amsdr for Professor Charles 1. Adams" ( Asiahsche 
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Studien. 45. 1991. 19-72) foe hi* suggestions fat the identification of (be various 
group! al-Ohazall refers to in (he Veil! of Ugh! passage 

68 Al-Ghazlll. The Niche of Lights, pp. 50-1. 

69 Ibid., p. 51. 

70 Ibid. 

71 The stale of annihilaticm (/Ob*) described in Part I of the Mishkdt alanwdr. 

72 Al-Gha/dll. The Niche of lights. pp. 51-2. Tbe issue of whether al-GhaaSll ii srcepting 
here the very philosophical theories which he cntscued elsewhere has been discussed 
by such Arab philosopher! as Ibn Tufayi (d. 1 185) and Ibn Ruahd (d. 1 198) arid modem 
Western scholars such as W.H.T. Gairdner and M. Wan. Based on tbe Neoplatonic 
content of tbe third section of al-Ghaaalt's work. Watt doubted its authenticity. For 
an excellent summary of and references to previous studies of the Mishkdt . studies 
which hive primarily focused on the problems of this thad section, see Buchman s 
Introduction to The Niche of Light*, pp. xxvii-xxxu. 

73 Ibn Stnl Al-ishdrdl wa’l-tanbthdl. Tehran: Matbaat al-Haydul. 1958. vol. 2. pp. 353-4. 
An English translation of this can be found in M. Halri Yirills The Principles of 
Epistemology in Islamic Philosophy: Know ledge by Presence. Alhiny. NY: SUNY Press. 
1992. pp. 193-4. n. 16. 

74 In the fust section of the Mishkdl alanwdr al-Ghuflli uses the term "intellect'' i'aql) 
which is tbe term common to all five elements of Ibn SlnS s interpretation of the niche, 
but then switches to the term “spoil" (nih) in the second section when presenting ha 
own interpretation of the niche. Tbe term "spirit" is one which Ibn Stnl uses mare gen- 
erally to refer to either the vegetable, animal, or human souls within man. as opposed 
to tbe “intellect" (aql) which is reserved for humans alone. 

75 Al-Kasham. Ta'wlldt. published as Tafslr al Quran al-kartm and attributed incorrectly 
to Ibn 'Arab. Beirut: D3r al-Yaqzal al-'Arabiyya. 1968. vol. 2, p. 140. In ha IstilOhdU 
al-sufiyya <A Glossary of Sufi Technical Term*. London: Octagon Press. 1991). 
KasMnl writes that the “heart” is what is meant by the philosophical term "rational 
soul” ( at-netfs al iuitiqa). p. 141. 

76 Al-Kdshdnl. Ta‘wtldt. vol. 2. p. 141. 

77 Al-STsibQrt Chord ib al -Quran wa raghdib alfurqdn. vol. 18. Cairo: .Mustafa 
al-Bsbt al-llalabt. 1962-70. p. 199. The reference is to Qur'an 41:53. which was used 
by al-Suon&nl as well to describe the coetespondences between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm, as detailed m Part I of this study. 

78 Al-NuabQrt. Ghardib al-Qurdn. vol. 18. pp. 199-20. The last line is a reference to 
Qur'an 20:5-6: The Merciful sal upon the throne. To Him belong* what is in the heavens 
and the earth, and whal is between them, and what is under the earth. 

79 The hadtlh. which appears in al-Bukhart. RiqOq 38. is translated in full by 
WA Grahun in his Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam: A Reconsideration 
of the Sources, with Special Reference to the Divine Serving or lladlth Qudsf (The 
Hague: Mcxiton and Co.. 1977): 


God said. "Whoever treats a friend of Mine as an enemy, on him 1 declare 
war My servant draws near to Me by means of nothing dearer to Me than 
that which 1 have established as a duty for him. And my servant continues 
drawing nearer to Me through supererogatcey acts until I love him. and when 
1 love him. 1 become his ear with which he hears, his eye with which be sees, 
his hand with winch be grasps, and his foot with which be walks. And if he 
asks Me [for something], I give it to him. If indeed he seeks My help. I help 
him. 1 have never hesitated to do anything as 1 hesitate [to take] the scul of 
tbe man of faith who hates death, far I hate to harm him." 

(p. 173) 
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NOTES 


Graham provides numerous references fin SoB works which cite (his hadith. 
pp. 173-4. 

SO Presumably al-NtsdbOrt is referring to a pcevioos discussion in his commentin’. 

81 AI-NlsdbOrt. Ghar/tib at-Qur'&>. vol. 18. p. 120. 

Al-Sulaml. HaqSiq altasfstr. sol. 2. p. 45 and JSfar ul-SMiq. "Le Tafsir Mystique." p. 2 12. 
AI-Qushayrl. LaHfif al-tsh&rto. vol. 4. p. 284. 

Ibid., pp. 285-6. 

Al-MaybodL Kashf al-asrdr. s«ol 6. pp. 542-3. 

Ibid., p. 546. 

A Companion of (he Prophet who died c.682-3. 

Al-MaybodL Kashf al-asrdr. sol 6. p. 543. 

Al-Gha/Jll refers to this hadith in a passage freon his autobiography explaining the 
experience which led him fo Soffcm: 

At length God Most High cured me of that sickness. My soul regained its 
health and equilibrium and once again I accepted the self-evident data of rea- 
son and relied on them with safety and certainly. But that was no! achieved 
by constructing a proof or putting together an argument. On the contrary, it 
was the effect of a light which God Most High cast into my breast. And that 
light is the key to most knowledge . . . And it is this of which the apostle - 
God's blessing and peace be upon him - said: "God Most High created men 
in darkness, then sprinkled on them scene of His light. From that light then, 
the unveiling of truth must be sought." 

(Irans. by RJ. McCarthy. Freedom and Fulfillment. 

Boston. MA: TVayne. 1980. p. 66) 

In a similar passage of his commentary al-Maybudl WTites. 

A shaykh w-as askecl "What is the sign of that light?" He replied Its sign is 
that through thit light the sen-ant knows God without finding Him. loves 
Him without seeing Hon. turns away from being occupied with and remem- 
bering himself thnnigh being occupied with and remembering Him. He finds 
ease and rest m His lane, be tells secrets to His friends and asks favors from 
them By day he is busy with religion's work, by night intoxicated with 
certainty’s tidings. By day be dwells with creatures of good character, by 
night with the Real, fixed in sincerity.’* 

(Kashf al-airar. vol. 7. p. 455; English translation here by 
S. Murata. Tao of Islam A Sourcebook of Gender Relationships 
in Islamic Thought Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1992 p. 27) 

Al-MaybodL Kashf al-asrdr. vol. 6. pp. 543-4. 

The zunndr was a belt or girdle worn about the w-aist by Eastern Christians 
Al-MaybOdl. Kashf al -astir. voL 6. p. 545. 

Ibid., p. 546. 

T. Irutsu. Creation and the 7imefe« Order of Things. Ashland OR: White Cloud 
Press. 1994. 


CONCLUSION 

1 1 use the term “subjectivity" here, following B. Weiss in his article ‘‘Exotencion and 
Objectivity m Islamic Jurisprudence" in Islamic Lam and Jurisprudence, ed N. Heer. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1990. Weiss points out the public nature of 
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rational argument and transmitted material m Islamic theology and law as corrparcd to 
the private world o< experience upon which Sollsm is based. 

2 lbn al-Jawzl. Muktasar kUdb lalbts Ilbts. Beirut: MUassasM al-RisaU. 1992. p. 150. 

APPENDIX: COMMENTATORS ON THE QUR'AN 

1 Information on the life and works of al-Tabart can be found in C. Bosworth. 
“Al-Tabari" in The Encyclopedia of Horn, new ed.; J. McAuliHe. QuTdnic Christians: 
An Analysis of Classical and Modern Exegesis. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. 1991. pp. 38-45: and F. Rosenthals General Introdixtion to The History of 
al-Tabari, vol. 1 Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1989. pp. 5-134. 

2 Al-Tabari. Jdmf al-baydn an ta»ll dy QuTdn. Egypt: Mustafa al-Bab. al-Halabi. 
1954-7. 

3 Bosworth notes that sources introduced by words such as haddalhand. akhbarand. or 
hataba indicate that al-Tabart had the recognized license (i/dza) to transmit those 
sources. Where be had no such authority, he used weeds such as qdla. dhalara. rand, 
and huddithlu. “Al-Tabirl." Encyclopedia of Islam. 

4 Information on the life and works of al-Zamakhshart can be found in C. Brocielmann. 
-Al-Zamakhshart" in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed. and McAulifle. Quranic 
Christians, pp. 49-54. 

5 Y. Ceylan. Theology and Tafstr in the Major Hoiks of Fakhr al-Dtn cd-Rdat. Kuala 
Lumpur: International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization. 1996. pp. 16. 
19-20 and ATI. Johns. “Solomon and the Queen of Sbeba: Fakhr al-Dtn al-Ria s 
Treatment of the Quranic Telling of the Story." Abr-Nahmin. 24. 1 986. 76-80. 

6 M. Ayoub. The Quran and its Interpreters, vol. 1. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1984. p. 6. 

7 Al-Zamakhshart. Al-Kashshd) 'an ha/itiq ad-tonal. Egypt. 1966. 

8 Johns. “Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.” p. 77. 

9 Because few of then works remain, the views of the Karramiyya are known primarily 
through their opponents, who accused them of literalism and anthropomorphism. 
Al- Rails polemical writings concerning them ccotfitute the last traces of them before 
then disappearance after the Mongol invasions. See C. Bosworth. “Karramiyya” in The 
Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed- 
it) Biographical information on al-Rla can be found in G. Anawati. “Al-Rarl" in The 

Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed.; Ceylan. Theology and Tafstr pp. 1-13; F. Kboteif. 
A Study on al-Rd zt and His Controversies in Transas iana. Beirut: Dar El-Mac breq. 
1966. pp. 9-25; and McAulifTe. QuTdnic Christians, pp. 63-76. 

1 1 W. Chittick translates a portion of this letter in The Self Disclosure of God Principles 
of lbn col -A rails Cosmology. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1998. p. 124. 

12 Ceylon. Theology and Tafstr. pp. 16. 19-20; Johns. “Solomon and the Queen of 
Sbeba." pp. 76-80. Although he abridges al-Zamakhshart grammatical and linguistic 
issues still represent the largest part of his comments, according to M. Lagarde. Index 
du Grand Commentaire de Fakhr al-Dtn al-Rdzt. Leiden: E.J. BnlL 1996. p. 3. 

13 See McAuhffe. QuTdnic Christians, p. 69. 

14 Information on the life and works of al-Qurtubl can be found in R Ar rudders 
“Al-Kurtubf* in The Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed 

15 Al-Qurtubl. Al-Jdmi li-akkam al -Quran tttrl-mubayyin li-md tadammana min 
al-sunna wa-dydl al-furqdn. Beirut: Ddr al-Kutub al-'Abrabt. 1980. 

16 Al-<Airtubt shows himself to be aware of these controversies by sometimes offering 
critical comments relating to isrdlliyydt material. BuL as M. Mash mi demonstrates. 
al-Qurtubl is inconsistent m his methodology, sometimes rejecting the narratives alter 
assessing their source, sometimes including them without comment (Madrasdt 
al- tafstr ft al-Andalus. Beirut: Mu assasSt al-Risdla. 1986. pp. 101. 560-78. 826). 
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R. Anuldez states that al-Quilubl makes very lillle use of this material (5:5 Jib), but 
the Uulex to Al-Jdmi ti-ahkOm al -Quran {Fahirii al-Jdmt liahkOm al-Quran) lists 
something like 250 citations tram al-Tha’labi (Beirut: Dir al-Kutub al-'Ibniyya. 1988). 

17 N. Colder. “Tatar tram Tabari to Ibo Kathlr: Problems in the description of a genre, 
illustrated with reference to the story of Abraham." in Approaches to the Qur&n. eds 
G.R. Hauling and A.A. Shareef. London: Routledge. 1992. pp. 109-10. 

18 Information on the life and works of Ibn Tsymiyya can be found m H. Laoust s article 
“lbn Taymiyya" in The Encyclopedia of Iilam. new ed. 

19 See O. Makdisi m “The Hanboli School of Sufian ” Humaniora Islamica. 2. 1974. 
61-72 and "lbn Taimlyu: A Soil of the Qidinya Order.” American Journal of Arabic 
Studies. 1, 1973. 118-29. 

20 Makdisi. "lbn Taimlya." pp. 126-7 and T. Michel. A Muslim Theologian i Response to 
Christianity: Ibn ToimmasAI-JoHab al-Sahih. Delmar Caravan. 1984. pp. 27-8. 

21 See T. Homerin. "lbn TaynUyas AlSti/iyah u a-abfuqarirr Arnbica. 32, 1985. 219-44; 
A. Knysh. Ibn Arabt in the Later Islamic Tradition : The Making of a Polemical Image 
In Medieval Islam. Albany. NY: SUNY Press. 1999. pp. 87-111; and T. Michel. "Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Shark on the FutUh al-Ghayb of Afcd al-Qadir al-Hlanl.” Hamdard 
Islamicus. 4. 1982. 3-12; and Michel. A Muslim s Theologian s Response to Christianity. 
pp. 27-8. 

22 See D. Syalruddin’s analysis of this commentary in his The Principles of lbn 
Taymiyya s Quriinic Interpretation." MA. Theirs. Institute of Islamic Studies. McGill 
University. Montreal. 1994. pp. 78-97. 

23 See R. Curtis. "Authentic Interpretation of Classical Islamic Texts: An analysis of the 
introduction to lbn Kathirs 'Talslr al-Quran al- Azlm." PhD. dissertation. University 
of Michigan. 1989. pp. 76-87 and Syaflhiddin. "The Principles of Ibn Tsymiyya 's 
Quranic Interpretation." pp. 122-3. 
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INDEX OF QUR’ANIC VERSES 


2:3 1 He taught Adam all the 
names... 27 

2:67-7 1 When MtlsO said to his 

people. "God commands you to 
sacrifice" ... 74 

2:88 They say. "Our hearts are 
enclosed in a cmering" ... 19 
2:2 1 3 Mankind w as a single 
community and God sent 
prophets... 87 

2:257 God is the friend of those who 

believe... Ill, 169n.lll 
3:7 He it is who sent down to you the 
boot containing clear verses .. . 14-28, 
111, 115, 137 

3:31 If you love God. follow me .. . 74 

3:35-47 When a woman of 'Imran 
said. "O my Lord. I have towed to 
you"... 97-101 

3:155 Satan made them slip in some 
of what they earned... 90 
3:191 Those who remember God 

standing, sitting . . . 74 
4:43 O you who believe, do not come 
to prayers while intoxicated ... 45 
4:83 Those among them who 

are to deduce {the matter] know 
it... 48 

4:155 They say. "Our hearts are 

enclosed in a cmering" ... 19 
5:27 He said "It will be forbidden to 
them for forty years "... 89 
6: 1 He made the shadows and the 
light... 112 

6:9 If We had made him an 
angel... 149 n.8 

6:25 We have placed veils up<m their 
hearts lest they understand it... 19 


6:38 We have left nothing out from 
the Book 7 

6:76-9 When the night covered 
/Ibrahim] he ion a star . . . 37-8, 58, 
153 nlO 

6: 103 Hsion cannot encompass 
Him... 19-20 

6: 122 Why. is he who was dead and 
We gate him life... 169 n 1 1 
6: 124 God well knows where to place 
His message... 87 
6:158 On a day when some of the 
signs of your Lord will come ... 18 
7:23 "Lord. »«• hate wronged 
ourselves and if You do not forgive 
us~... 106 

7:28 God does not command what is 
shameful 19 

7: 143 When Mist came to Our 
appointed time ... 54, 90, 1 08 
7: 172 When your Lord took the seeds 
of their future progeny from the 
loins... 27, 122, 151 n44 
8:17 You did not throw when you 
threw but God threw... 118 
10.3 He sits on the Throne governing 
the affair... 110 

11:1 from the very presence of one 
who is Wise. Knowing 27 
12:53 "Truly the soul commands evil 
unless my Isird has mercy". . . 165 n.51, 
166 n61 

13:2 He governs the affair... 110 
14:1 In order that you might 
bring mankind out of the 
darkness... 119 
1 5:2 1 There is nothing whose 
treasures are not with Us ... 7 
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16:50 They fear their Lord above 
them... 20 

16:68 And tour Lord repealed to the 
beet... 83 

16:79 Do they not see the birds held 
subservient in mid-air ? ... 100 
17:16 And then We intend to destroy 
a town... 19 

1 7:44 There is nothing which does not 
proclaim His praise ... 38 
1 7:46 We hate placed veils upon their 
hearts lest they understand it... 19 
17:84 We mealed the Qur'an which is 
a healing and mercy ... 3 1 
1 8:57 We hate placed veils upon their 
hearts lest they understand it... 19 
1 8*0-82 And when .Wild (Moses) 
said to his boy. ~I till continue until 
I reach the ) unction of the two 
seas"... 26. 79-96 
19:10-29 Mention Maryam in the 
booh when she withdrew from her 
family... 40.97. 107-9 
20-5 The Merciful sal upon the throne 
20. 59. 127 

209-12 Has the story of MSa 

reached vou? When he sat a fire ... 38. 
59. 153 n.12 

20:24 "Go to Pharaoh Truly; he has 
transgressed. " 49.61 
20:56 The Merciful sat upon the 
throne. To Him belongs... 173 n78 
20*9 "Throw down what is in your 
right hand"... 59 

20:77 We mealed to MOsO to travel 
by night with My servants ... 89 
20:114 Say. "Lord, increase me in 
knowledge." 26 

21*3 When Job cried out to his Lord. 
Truly I have been touched by 
distress"... 35 

21:91 She who guarded her 
chastity... 97. 105 

22:75 God chooses messengers from 
angels and from men ... ST 
23*0 We made the son of Maryam 
and his mother a sign ... 97 
24*4 We have sent down to you signs 
mahng things dear... 110 
24*5 God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth... 110-35 
24:40 Anyone for thorn God does not 

appoint a light has no light 171 n.43 


25:53 It is He who has let forth the 
two seas... 165 n.55 
26* 1 * So I fled from you when 

I feared you"... 89 
26*9 We will surely guide to Our 
paths those who have struggled for 
Us... 30 

26:89 Only the one who brings to God 
a sound heart 35 

26: 1 92-4 And surely it is a revelation 

of the Lord of the worlds... 31 
27:8 So when he came to it. a voice 
cried... 89 

27:34 Truly, when kings enter a 
village, they destroy it... 36 
27:38 He said. "O council, which 
of you can bring me her 
throne"... 164 n*7 
27:88 And you see the mountains, 
thinking them to be firmly 
fixed... 36 

28:7 And We mealed to the mother of 
MUsd . . . 83 

28: 1 5 iflri struck him and killed 
him... 90 

28:30 And when he came to it. 
a vxrice cried from the right 
shore... 89-90 

28:88 Everything is being annihilated 
except His face... 116. 126 
2969 We will surely guide to Our 
paths those who have struggled for 
Us... 30 

31*7 If all the trees on the earth were 
pens... 7 

32:5 He governs the affoirfrom the 
heaven to the earth ... 110 
33:46 And as a imlter to God by 
His permission and as a light-giving 
lamp 119 

35:12 The two seas are not 
alike... 165 a55 

36: 1 2 We hate counted everything in 
a clear register 7 

38*9 A book which We have sent 
down to you as a blessing ... 30 
39: 1 The melation of the 
book is from God. the mighty, 
the wise 31 

39*2 Is he whose breast God has 
opened up to Islam ... 119 
39*9 The earth will shine with the 
light of its Lord... 128 
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40: 1-2 Ha mlm The revelation of the 

Book is from God. the exalted, the 
knotting 31 

41:5 They say our hearts are veiled 
from what you call u» to... 19 
41:11 They /the heavens and 

the earth] said. 'We hate come 
willingly." 38-40 

41:53 We will show them Our signs 
m the horizons and in their 
souls... 44. 173 n. 77 
42: 1 1 There is nothing like 

Him... 20.41. 112 

42:52 But We made it a light by which 
to guide... 169n.ll 
50:22 You were heedless of this 

but now We hate removed your 
veil... 162 n. 19 
50:37 Surely in that there is 
a remembrance for one who has a 
heart... 31, 36 

52:1-8 By the mount and a book 
inscribed on parchment 
unrolled... 40-1 


53:57-8 Thai which is immanent 
becomes immanent. No one but 
God... 162 n.19 

66:12 And Maryam, the daughter of 
Imrbn. who guarded her chastity ... 97. 
100. 105-6 

74:50-1 As if they Here startled asses 
feeling before a lion 74 

75:2 Nay. I call to witness the blaming 
soul... 165 n.51. 166n.61 

75:22-3 On that day faces will be 
radiant, gazing at their Lord 19-20 

8 1 :4 When the sun will be wrapped 

up... 131 

82:1 When heaven will be 

split open 131 

84:1 When heaven will be split 

asunder... 131 

88:2 1 Remind ! You are only a 

reminder.' " 28 

89-27-8 "O soul at peace return to 
your Lord"... 165 n.51, 166 n.61 

93:6 Did He not find you an orphan 
and give (_>ou) shelter? 35 
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INDEX OF AHADlTH AND 
SAYINGS 


The attribute of "lilting linn’’ (istawi) it 
unknown, the modality of it is Dot 
rational . . . (Malik ibn Anal) 60 
The believer’* heart a between the two 
fingers of the Mercilul 156n.40 
The Book of God has lour 
things... (Ja’faral-Sidiq) 13 
Every verse of the QuTin has four 
kinds of mea n ing: an exoteric seme, 
an inner sense, a limit and a lookout 
point CAIt) 12.61 

For anyone who practically implies wtut 
be knows... 30 

For the one who understands the Qur'an, 
thereby whole bodies of 
knowledge... (’All) 13 
The Garden was shown to me . .. 57 
God created His creation in darkness, then 
cast scene ofHis light upon them... 133 
God Most High created men in darkness. 

then sprinkled on them... 133 
1 do not see anything without seeing God 
m it (quoted anonymously here) 24 
1 kept repeating the verse in my 
heart... (Jtllar al-SSiliq) 32 
1 see a light 114. 135 
1 see my Lord m the most beautifol 
lorrn 10 S 

1 swear by God that God has 
disclosed... (JKlar al-SSdsq) 31 
If 1 had wished 1 could hive loaded seventy 
camels with commentary . . . f Alt) 1 3 
It was as if 1 were looking at Vtlnus ... 57 
Many have become perfect among men. 

but among women only... 99 
The Messenger of God did not confide 
anything m me winch be eoocealed 
horn the people except . . . (AB) 13 


O God praise be to You. light of the 
heavens... 114 

Poor people! They get then knowledge Ircen 
the dead . . . (Abo Yazld al-Bistaml) 5 1 
The Qur'an has an exoteric sense and 
an inner sense ... up to seven inner 
senses 44 

The Qur’an is recited with nine aspects 
(awjuh) . . . (Jalar al-Ssdiq) 13 
The Qur'an was sent down in seven ahru). 
Each hari has a buck (zahr) and a belly 
(ban) . . . (related from Ibn MatfOd) 8 
The Qur'an was sent down in seven modes 
fanwd’) . . . (Jalar al-Sadiq) 13 
Reflect upon the bounties of God not His 
essence 24 

Seek the legal opinion of your heart even 
if... 87 

There is no good in an act of worship 
without comprehension . . . (’All) 12,33 
What earth would carry me. what 

heaven shelter me. if 1 were to speak of 
the Qur'an . . . (Abo Bakr al-Siddk|) 47 
Whoever speaks of the Qur'an trom his 
personal oprnion (nty) . . . (related tram 
Ibn .Abbas) 47 

Whoever treats a friend of Mine as an 
enemy, on him I declare war... 128 , 
173 n.79 

The whole of Sufism is ways of behavior 
(Abo ‘Abd al-Rahradn al-Sulaml) 30 
Yes. you were proof but devotion to 
proof atler attainment . . . (Ahmad ibo 
Aba’l-Hawarl) 51 

You are the teal. Your speech is real, the 
Garden is real ... 114 
Your soul has a right over you 91 
Your soul is your mount, so be kind to it 94 




INDEX OF SELECTED NAMES 
AND TERMS 


Abo Tilib al-MakkL Muhammad (<L 998): 
Qul a' quhth 9-10. 31-2. 34. 55. 72-3 
adab (pi. Add b. “ways of behavior 
manners, courtesies") 23.29-32, 130; 
ice also Utdlb 
akruf we harf 
ak»Al sec Ml 

All ibn Abl Talib (d 661) 25. 33. 62. 82; 
sw ings of. on the Quran and ila 
interpretation 12-13. 136 
allegoresis see interpretation 
amal (pi. a’ mil. -practice") 51. 93 
Amm (also amma. pi. awitmui. “public, 
common people, masses”) 60-1. 115; 
as contrail ed with khdss (“elite, 
private”) 9. 13. 15-16.22.28. 136 
anfus we nafs 

Anssrl al-Harawl. Abd Allah 
al- (d 1089) 73 

anthropomorphic verws see interpretation 
aqt (pi. uq itf. "intellect”) 10. 12. 20. 38-9. 
76. 85. 92. 108. 112, 116. 123. 125-6. 
128-9. 163 n.30. 173 n.74; 
al-aql al-amah ("the practical intellect’’) 
93; al'aql al-fd'Al ("the Active 
Intelligence”) 127. 129. 166 n.64; al-’aqt 
al/Anqa (“the discerning intellecO 95; 
al-'aqi al-kultl (“the Universal Intellect 
or Mind") 86. 163 n.32; at-'aql aUuuwl 
("the tbeccetical intellect”) 93 
amdh sec rOh 

Ash’arl. AbOl-Ilasan al- (d 935) 59-60 
iurdr sirr 

attributes of Clod 15-16. 20. 33-4. 57. 

1 10-14; MUtaciB doctrine on 111; we 
also haqlqa. contrasted with maids 
tivliyA' we wuft 
awqAl sec naqt 


badh! al-muha/ ('’sKnfscing the very 
core of one’s being, one's 
lifeblood") 29 

baqif (’’(subsistence’’) 24. 54. 117. 121. 

128, 130. 133 
Basyont Ibrahim 71-2 
bAlin (pi. 6oH<i/rn. "inner or inward 
sense”) 51. 96. 127; contrasted with 
idAir 1. 8-13, 29. 32. 43. 50. 52. 61. 
81.92.95 

bAfiniyya (derogatory term for 
“esoten cists”) 1 1. 37. 49. 52. 55. 
61-2. 86. 121 

bt-ld k ayfa ("without asking ’how’ ce 
‘why’”) 59-60 
Bowenng. aerhard 68-70 
Burgei. Johann Christoph 3 
burhAn (pi. bardbln. “demonstrative 
proof”) 57-60. 84 

Cal dec. Norman 67. 143 
Clitbck. William 2. 40-1 
Chodkiewicr. Michel 96. 139 
Corbrn. Henry 2. 162 n.14 

Dabashi llanud 3 
dalll or daldla (pi. data, I or JalAlAl. 
“evidence, inihcstor”) 49. 51. 59-60. 
84; tfolail aqllyya (“rational 
indicators”) 21 . 60; dalA'il qOHa 
(“defmitive indicators”) 60 ; dalll 
mim/asil ("clear-cut in cheat or”) 

20. Ill 

darb al-milhdl (“striking similitudes.” 
a method of interpretation) 37-40. 
44. 67. 92 

Day of the Coverant (miMdy) 27. 

151 n.44 
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drain:: God craitra man's 96. 104; 

we alio irada 
dhanq 54. 71, 116 

Emit. Cart 4. 82-3 

fiihm ("understanding." a method of 
interpretation) 4. 9. 12. 23-4, 29-31. 
33-7. 48. 50. 67. 153 n23 
Fikhr al-Dtn ai-Rld see Rifl. Fakhr 
al-Dtn al- (<L 1210) 

/anti (''annihilation") 54. 116-17, 127-8. 
130. 133, 155 a26 

Ghaaalt Abo Hlmid al- (d 1 1 1 1) 4. 52, 
55. 63. 72-3. 138. 142: Faysal 
al-tafnqa 56-9, 60. 72. 136; IhyA 
iulum al-Jtri 10. 32-4. 48-51, 55. 59. 
61. 71-2, 1 18. 136; ll/dm al-‘a»dmm 
22-3. 61, 72 ; Jawdhir al-QuTin 7. 
29-30. 38-40. 72. 137; Mishkai 
o/nm-dr 37-8. 42. 59. 61-2. 72. 

92. 112. 114-17. 124-6; alMimqidh 
min aldaldl 72. 163 n.30; al-MuilasJi 
J1 ilm al-uOl al-fiqh 72; QMn 
al-IJvill 21-2; al-Rxt&hil al-laduniyya 
72, 85-7, 163 n.30 
Godlas. Alan 75 

Goldflher. Ignax 1-2, 1 10. 154 n.31 

hadlh (pi. ah&dlth. sayings attributed to 
the Prophet) 3—12. 132; importance of. 
far interpretation 140-1,143 
Ad/ (pi. ahviil. "state") 24-5. 32-3. 38. 
53-4. 88-9, 98. 102, 1 16. 122. 

127. 131; criticism ofSofl states 
53-4. 137; as a source for 
knowledge 53-4 

Halid), lluuyn ibn MansOr al- (<L 922) 

75. 109. 123. 148 n.23. 168 n.57 
hatflqa ("reality") 13. 15-16. 21. 42. 52. 
57. 109. 115-16 130-1; contrasted with 
majdz 21, 112-13. 116 
harf (pi. ahnif. "dialect, aspect of 
revelation") 8 

AosAownyo (derogatory term lor "literal 
exotericists") 61. 157n.60 
Aciwd rpasoon. inclination") 26. 46. 81. 

98; in interpretation 48-9 
Airs (pi. Auwdrs. “sensory perception') 57. 
94. 128; Aa»dxs al-Mira wa l-b&tina 
("external and internal senses") 93 


hudur al-qalb (“presence of the heart") 

23. 30-4 

Anya ("conclusive proof") 19. 55. 60 

lbn AbbOs. Abd .Allah (d. 686) 33. 47-8. 

81-2. 110. 112. 152 n.25 
lbn 'Arab!. Muhyl'I-Din (d 1240) 2-3, 

17. 39-41. 52, 76. 117. 139. 142, 

144; FusOs al-hikam 67. 76; 
Hyperliterahsan 41 

lbn al-JawzL AbQl-Farash (d 1200) 137; 

KIM lalbl i /Mr 50-5. 70 
lbn MaSOd Abd Allah (d 652) 8-12. 48. 

61. 63. 136. 154 n.32. 154 n36 
lbn Qudlma. Muwalfaq al-Dtn (d. 1146): 
Tahrim ul-nazar 59-60 
lbn Sind. AbO Alt (Avicenna) (d. 1037) 
142; FI ithbbl ai-nubuw»dt 117-18, 

163 n.33: Al/sbOrdl ho I tanUhJl 126 
lbn Taymiyya. Ahmad (d. 1328) 21-2. 
52-6, 71. 116. 137, 142-4; Muqaddima 
/I usul al-fafOr 55-6, 114. 144; 
ai-RaJd 'alb almimllqiyyln 52-3; 
al-Stiftyah wa l-fuqar&‘ 53-4; al-Tafslr 
aliabir 115-14. 120-1 
lbn al-Zubayr. Muhammad (d 728-38) 
15-16. 19 

Ibrahim (Abraham) 1 19-20: and the 
celestial bodies 37-8. 58. 60. 126 
tjhhad ("personal effort. independent 
exercise of Judgement") 49. 55. 130 
1/Adin ("inspiration") 12. 51. 62. 83. 86 
'ilm (pi. ‘iilum. "knowledge, science") 30. 
96. 102. 123; ilm al-ahndl Ckncwledge 
acquired from spiritual slates") 78; 
ilm dmm ("public knowledge") 9; 

‘ilm hadlhl (“intuitive knowledge of 
self-ev ident truths”) 84; Him at bdlin 
("knowledge of the inward") 43. 52; 

‘ilm Jarun (“necessary or self-evident 
knowledge") 84; ‘ilm hvbl 
(or muhasab. "knowledge acquired 
in this life") 27-8. 85; ‘ilm ladiinl 
("knowledge given directly to man 
by God") 3. 26-8. 82-8. 91. 97. 

102. 108. 137, 139; dm abzdhir 
("knowledge of the exoteric") 43.52 
iMMr ("to become entangled cr contused. 

ambiguous wrapping'') 16. 108. 149 n.8 
ltyis (Elijah) 82. 162 n. 12 
imagination see khaydl 
‘indtyya ("withness”) 102. 131 
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interpretation: allegotesis. allegorical 1-2. 
36. 41-2. 61. 67. 73. 77. 92-5. 105, 

138. 158-9 n.17; of anthroponwrphic 
verses 20. 22. 39. 59-60. 62. 113; 
hosed on transmitted tradition 10. 14. 

33. 42. 48-56. 63. 140-1. 144; causes 
for errors in 35. 43. 49-51. 53. 55-6, 
58. 63; homiletic 71. 74. 89. 141; hleral 
1, 3. 11. 15. 19. 21-2, 38-9.42, 56, 
58-63. 68. 135; literary 67. 71. 89. 
158-9 n.17; metaphorical 2. 15. 23. 26. 
39. 57-60. 6S. 1 10-14. 1 18-20. 135; 
necessary qualifications for interpreters 
18. 21-6. 47; proceeds from dillerent 
states 29. 43. S3. 63; rules 19-22, 
55-9; of specific words and phrases 
36-41. 139; symbolic 2. 38-9. 41. 61. 
67. 138, 158-9 n.17; of verses whose 
literal meaning seems absurd 20. 

39. 56-62 

ir&la (pi irCtJat. "desire, volition’') 90. 
93-6. 165 n.47; ambiguous nature of 
human volition 95-6 
isk&m (pi. Isk&’&t. "allusion.” a method 
of interpretatsoo) 3. 10. 12-13.23, 

27. 33. 35-7. 39-40. 43. 62. 67. 69. 

73. 90-1. 94. 96. 1 15. 120. 127-8. 

131. 153 n.23 

ian'dra (“figurative speech”) 57. 116 
tsrx'd&l <pl. tirtMddt. "preparedness") 17, 
86. 93. 105-6. 127. 129. 168 n.44 
iMldlal ("deduction, reasoning") 56. 78. 
84-5. 88. 144 

islinb&t ("deduction, extracting”) 83 
Uutsu. Toshihiko 2. 135 

JabarUl ("world or realm of omnipotence”) 

12. 43. 62-3 

Jafar al-S&diq (d. 765) 2. 31. 69. 98. 102. 
105. 121. 128. 131. 158-9 n.17; fainting 
when bearing Quran recited 32. S3. 

152 n.14; sayings of. on the Qur'an and 
its interpretatsoo 12-13,136 
wvdnmonf (Persian "spiritual warrice. 
brave young man”) 90-1. 131 

karanuit ("charismatic acts") 87-8. 

101-3. 106 

K&shdnl. Abd al-Rarr&q al- (d. 1329) 
76-7; IslilMll alstyiyya 76; Tdvllto 
8. 11, 16-17. 25-6, 32. 42-3. 76. 92-5. 
102. 105-6. 124. 126-7. 138 


kti\hf (pi. kuihul. "unveiling") 10-1 1. 

23. 40. 53-4. 76. 83. 88. 108, 130-1. 
162 n.19 

ktehi/dn ("unveilers") 26 
Khadrr al- 79-96. 137; allegorical 
interpretation of his actions 91; 
common features with other legends 
80. 161 n.l; and use of pronouns 95-6, 
139; and the water of life 80-2; 
see also dm. ‘ilm ladunl 
kMis see 'Omm 

kha-itdu ("elite”) ahl at-khuitb 
("elect”) 9. 13. 15-16. 84. 86. 

116. 126. 136 

khayti ("mugination”) 39. S3. 57 
knowledge: linked to practice and 
religious disciplines 3. 29-34. 51-2, 
61. 63. 81. 85. 88-95. 137-8; private 
and public 9. 23. 115. 137; received 
directly horn God 3. 28. 82-8. 102. 
137; by reason 20-2. 28. 39. 137; by 
stales 29. 53. 137; by transmitted 
tradition 51-3. 137; types of 22. 24. 
26-8. 83-8. 1 19; by unveiling 10-11. 
23. 40. 44. 53-4. 83 

laOfa (pi. laaiaif. "subtleties, subtle 
(acuities of man”) 12-13,42.44-6. 

63. 73. 95. 133 
Lewisota. Leonard 2-3 
The Light Verse 37. 72. 110-35; 
definitions of the word "light” 

1 10-16; dynamic quality of light 
128-31, 137; explanations of the 
metaphor of drvine light 1 10-14. 

1 18; al-Oha/Jl s "luminous human 
spoils" 125; literal understandings 
of divine light 1 14-16; literal 
understandings of the believer's 
light 122-3; microccumic and 
macrocosm ic interpretations of 
thenu.be 124 
Lory. Pierre 77. 154 n.31 

macrocosm and microcosm 124. 127. 

1 38; see aim The Light Verse 
maid: ("figurative expression, metaphor") 
39. 57; contrasted with haqlqa see 
kjqlqa; definition of 39 
malakitl ("weeld or realm of dominion") 
12. 37. 43. 62-3. 107. 1 19. 127. 129. 
148 n.23 
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Maryam and "the bridegroom of 
reality - 109; treedocn in servitude 
97-10© mirarlm 101-5; mother 
Hamah vow 97-8; pointing to Jesus 
40; as prescriptive model for the 
mystic 97. 138: ptophethood of 99; 
quality of receptivity 106-7; 
see also Z ah ariy yi 
M assign oo. Louis 1-2.69 
Maybodl Rashid al-Din al- (11. 1135); 
Kashfal-axr&r 15-17. 73-4. 89-92. 99. 
104-5. 131-5. 138 
Morris. James 76-7 
muhaqqiqdii ("verifiers") 4. 21. 25. 29. 
52. 150 n36 

mukarrar (•‘consecrated, emancipated") 
97-101. 139 

muhkamal ("clear series in the Qur'an”) 
14-21,25-6.60 

mu/dhada (pi. mu/Dhadat. “spiritual 
efforts") 30. 85. 88. 91-4 
makdshafa see kashf 
munasaba ("interrelatioaship") 37. 57 
Mass (Moses) 52. 74. 97. 105. 139; 
different journeys and states 88-95. 
138: fainting upon Gods sell-discknajre 
54. 108; fatigue and toil in journey to 
find al-Khadu 88-92. 137-8; learning 
proper behavior 88-9; removing his 
shoes 38. 59-60. 62; searching for 
knowledge 80-1; see also Khadiral- 
musakhkkar (" subservient") 100 
mushabhika ("anthropomorphists - ) 20 
mush&hada (••witnessing") 12.31.33.83. 
88,92. 130-1 

mulashabthal ("ambiguous senes in the 
Quran - ) 10. 14-28. 60 
muttahl ("look-out point, point of ascent") 
8-12.62. 154 n.32 
muwdzana (“paralleUsm") 61 

nap (pi. an/us, mi/us. "soul - ) 29. 33, 44. 
85. 90. 92. 95. 98. 103. 105. 107; 
al-na/s ul-ammdra ("the commanding 
soul - ) 93-4. 165 n.51, 166 n.61; 
al-na/s al-hayawM (“the animal soul") 
166 n.60; al-nq/s alkulb (The 
Universal Soul") 86. 163 n.32; at-nq/s 
atlannitiina ("the soul that blames") 

165 n.51, 166 n.61; al-na/'s 
al-muondinna ("the soul at peace") 91. 
93-4. 100. 165 n.51; al-na/s al-nabdn 
("the vegetative soul - ) 166 n.61; 


al-na/s al-nbllqa rthe rational soul - ) 
94. 166 n.65. 173 n.75; al-na/s 
al-qudsiyya ("the sanctified soul") 86. 
127. 129; al-na/s al-tabrt ("the natural 
soul") 166 n.60 

Najm al-Dtn al-Kubrt (d. 1220) 77, 142 

Najm al-Dtn al-Rad Day* (d 1256) 

77. 106 

naql ("transnussioa") 48-50. 56. 144 

NTsdban. Nizam al-Dtn al- (d. 1327): 
Ghardlb al-Qurdn 11.26-8.42. 

77-8, 94-5. 102, 104. 124. 

127-8. 141 

Nwyia, Paul 1-2.70 

Philosophers 3. 37. 42. 58. 72-3. 142 

qalb (pi. quUb, -heart") 9. 23. 30-4. 36. 
91-4, 104-6. 127, 129 

qdnittin ("devout, obedient"); quality of 
Maryam 100 

qiyAs ("analogy”) 53. 120-1 

Quran: addresses pecple of different 
capacities 8. 43; anthropomorphic 
verses 20. 22. 39. 59-60. 62. 1 13. 

141; as an endless ocean 7-8. 136; 
fainting while listening to 32. 53-4, 

152 nl4. 155 n.23; interpretation of 
see interpretation; levels of meaning 
in 1, 7-13. 15. 23. 25. 44-6. 58. 61. 

63; nature of the text re Heels the 
cosmos 16; purpose of ambiguity 
in 15-17. 20-1; reading and 
reciting of 30-4 

Qurtubt. Aba Abd .Allah al- (d 1272): 
al-J&mj' li ahtam 50. 82. 86-9. 99. 
119-20. 138. 142-3. 155 n.12. 

164-5 n.46 

Qushayrl. AboT-Qisnn al- (d. 1074): 

Laid if al-lshdrOI 15.17.23-4. 

33. 71-3, 75-6. 82-4. 88-9, 91. 

101. 103-4. 128-31. 137; 
al-Rts&la p 'ilm al-tasavwitf 54. 
71,83.98-9 

qimvta (pi. qtovMdr or quxd, "power, 
faculty - ) 63. 85. 94; a/-qsrwwdf 
al-hayawirnyya ("animal faculties”) 

93; al-qm-ndl al-nabdlnya (“vegetative 
faculties") 93; al-qu*-*til al-mitqiyya 
("rational raculties") 93 

Rahman. Fazlur 2 

rdflA ("preferable, more probable") 20 
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rtlsikktin f 7-1/m. al- ("those firmly rooted 
m knowledge") 14. 17-28. 61 
ro> see tat 'sir tafttr bt l-rty 
Ran. f'jldir al-Dtn al- (d. 1210) 60; 

Sharh atm&'All&l 113-14. 169 n.20. 
171 n.43; al-Tafstr al-kablr 19-21.77. 
84-8.92. 111-13. 117-19. 141-3 
realms of existence: al-Gha* a lt’s fn« 
degrees of existence 57-8; al-Simnlnl’s 
four realms of existence 12. 148n.23; 
see also worlds 

riy&da (pi. riydddt. “spintuil diKipline") 
30. 85.88. 90-1.93-4 
Rok.ni. M. Mahdi 74 
ruh (pi. orndA. "spirit") 10. 24. 83. 92-4. 
105. 109. 124. 126-7. 129. 173 n.74; 
aJ-arwdh at-bashariyya al-nQrtniyya 
(‘Tuminous human spoils’’) 125; risk 
al-qudus (“holy spirt") 125. 129. 

165 m58 

rumin (“symbols’) 10.27.42.73 
ROzbihin al-Baqtl. Aba Muhammad 
(d. 1209) 74-6; Artis al-baydn 
10-1 1, 16-17. 24-5. 43-4. 74-6. 83. 
91-2, 96. 100-11, 103. 105. 107-9 

SaU al -Tustarl tee Tustarl. Sahl iho Abd 
Allah al- 

sahf(~itx fust generations of Muslims") 
22. 31. 42. 55-6. 59. 113-14. 144 
Sarrij. AbQ Nasr al- (d 988): Kitdb al-htma 
29-31. 35-7. 40. 43. 55. 73. 138 
Sells. Michael 3-4 

sharTa (“law’’) 15-16. 54; rejection of 
51.71 

tlaM'Ohid ("wilnessings") 16 
li/it AIIM (-<3od’s attributes") 16. 108. 
124. 130 

jlflr al-basharryya (“humanity's 
attributes") 27 

Sunnanl. 'Alial-Dawh al- (d. 1336) 136; 
TafUr nqm al -Quran 11-12.44-6. 
62-3, 77. 95 

lirr <pf asrtr. "innermost heart, secret") 
10. 15.31.37.61-2.91-2.95-6, 115. 
120. 128-31 
soul see nafs 

stales 24. 29. 33-4, 38. 43-4. 46. 63; 

mibyectivity of 54; see also hOl 
Sulaml. AbQ Abd al-Rahmln al- (d- 1021) 
30. 69-71. 83; Haqttiq altqfilr 55-6. 
68-71, 75. 120. Ziy&diU haqitiq 
al-tafltr 69-71, 75 


Tabari AbQ la' far al- (d 923): JOmi 
al-baydn 8-9. 14-15, 17-19.47. 
69.80-3.98-9. 101. 110-11. 118. 

138. 140-4 

ta’blr (“dream or vision interpretation") 38 
tddtb ("learning proper behavior”) 

88-9. 137 

tafstr ("commentary") 10-11, 13, 35. 40. 
42-4. 50. 69-71. 89. 1 14; definition of 
the genre 67; tafstr al-buMn al-sab'a 
< ‘‘commentary on the seven inner 
senses") 446; tafstr bi 1-mOtMr 
(‘‘interpretation by the transmitted 
tradition") 48. 140. 144; tafttr bil-nty 
(“interpretation by mere personal 
opinion”) 33. 43. 47-50. 56. 61-3, 136 
tafallt ("God’s self-disdotnire”) 24. 26. 

54. 128-30; and the appearance of the 
spoil before Maryam 107-9; and the 
imaginative faculty in man 39; in 
stages or all al once 126 
lakftr ("charging someone with disbelief") 
56-9. 136 

takksts (“personal application”) 33. 95 
takkytl ("imagmative representation") 39 
lamthll ("similitude, creating metaphors") 
39. 120 

taqltd ("blind imitation, uncritical faith”) 
20. 24. 33 

tarph badihd ’aid bad (“preferring one 
Qur’an ic verse over another") 20 
tasa-nvatr ("conceptualisation") 85 
tasdtq ("assent") 85. 123 
tasbqlq ("breaking apart." a method of 
interpretation) 74 
tatbtq (So make correspondences." 
a method of interpretation) 42. 77. 

138. 154 n.31 

Uf*tl ("interpretation, unfolding of 
events, bringing bark") 8-9. 11. 

14-15. 18. 20-2. 25. 42-4. 56-62. 

67. 74. 77-8, 1 12. 1 14. 154 n.31; ta»tl 
aqtl ("rational interpretation") 39-40 
Tha'labl. AbQ Ishaq Ahmad al- (d 1036): 
Artis al-majdlis ft qisas al anbiya' 89. 
141. 143. 164 n.45 

Tustarl. Sahl ibn Abd Allah al- (d. 896) 
68-9. 73. 108; Tafstr 9, 25-6. 68. 83. 
98. 122-3 

Ubayy b. Ka b (d 642) 80-1. 122 
ubOdiyya ("servantbood”) 25. 132; and 
Maryam 98-100 
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'irfamfl' ("religious scholars") 10. 14. 26. 
29. 43 

'ilium see tlm 
million see irOda 

ttahy ("revelaboo") 26. 83-4, 108. 123 
ttujk (“ecstasy") 43. 130. 155 n.26; 
criticism of 53-4; and the 
Quran 33 

i *aft <pl a»liy<r. “friend of God*') 87. 

101. 125; knowledge of 10-11, 13. 

22. 84. 86 

»aqt (pi. "moment") 32. 54; 

relationship to interpretation 43 
Wheeler. Brannon M. 80 
worlds 2. 107. 148 n.23; correspondences 
berween 37-8.42. 124-5. 127; of souls 
and horizons 44. 62; and striking 
similitudes 37-8. 125; see also realms 


Hiiyud reusterxe") 54; al'WiqOd al-’aqfi 
("mental existence") 57; at-wujUd 
al-Jhalt (“essential exutence") 57; 
al-wujtid al-hlisl (“sensible existence") 
57; al-wuj&J al-khtryiin (“imaginary 
existence") 57; al-wu/itd al-aafsM 
(“ego existence") 27; al-wufUd alrilMn! 
("spiritual existence") 27; al wujtkl 
alshabaht ("analogical existence") 57; 
see also realms ofexistence 

zAlirr (pi. armWWr. “exoteric, apparent ce 
external sense") 10-1 1. 15. 20. 43. 50. 
60 - 2 . 1 1 1 . 120 ; contrasted with bilin 
seeMfrn 

Zakariyya 101-5 

Zamakh shall. AbQ'l-Qisan MahmOd 
al- (d. 1 1 44); AI-KashshO/ an haqTtq 
al-tanal 19. 39. 77. 111-12. 114. 

141-2 

zarm (pi. zumir). "conjecture") 20. 24. 59 
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